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THE ENGLISH IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


| teeaee successive generation of 
mankind in a country full of life 
and activity, exhibits changes in 
manners, fashions, and even in moral 
notions, which are rarely marked be- 
yond momentary observation. Classes 
appear and disappear; all that is 
artificial assumes new phases; the 
face of nature alone remains the 
same. 

The class which most distinguishes 
itself as the child of the last half 
century is what some style the ‘ari- 
stocracy of money.’ Issuing from the 
middle, and as often from the lower 
class of the people, it rises to great 
eminence in external splendour. The 
rival of persons of rank and of large 


property, in the contents of the coffer, 
if not in the possession of acres, it 
makes up for the polish, ease, and 
refinement of the old families, by 
assumption in manners and by rivalry 


in all that money can procure. 
Often essentially coarse, and desti- 
tute of the sensitiveness of the well- 
bred, it still claims the influence of 
riches in their stark nakedness, at- 
tracts the admiration of vulgar minds, 
and flings rank, talent, and virtue 
into the shade. Some among the 
upper classes, while they despise the 
possessors, covet their possessions. 
Such is the aristocracy of wealth, 
the creature of a concatenation of 
political events, too frequently the 
creation of loans and jobbing. It is 
a race indebted more to hazard than 
to patience and diligence in business. 
It aims, neck or nothing, at making 
or marring its fortunes at one swoop. 
It knows nothing of the slow profits 
made by the agriculturist, merchant, 
or dealer. It is a class great from 
intrinsic littlenesses, if the last term 
be understood to apply to dealings 
not weighed by scruples, nor in- 
fluenced by any other. motive than 
interest at any expense to others. 
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The sound exceptions are fewer in 
this than in any other class of in- 
dividuals in which mind and pursuit 
are so coincident. Its influence in 
the social circle increases, although it 
is doubtful whether it be a valuable 
accession to the general body of the 
community. It tends to separate the 
country into rich and poor alone, and 
to level every other distinction. The 
claims of principle, talent, and rank, 
are as nothing to its supremacy. It 
is a hoarder, not a diffuser of wealth: 
a public usurer. It may be the 
choicest jewel in a native or foreign 
exchequer, for it knows neither 
country nor class where its interests 
areconcerned. If profit look kindly 
at home, it is patriotic; if otherwise, 
discontented. It is a class valued by 
financiers, because it makes the art 
of borrowing easy, and illustrates the 
saying of Montesquieu about uphold- 
ing and strangling at the same time. 

Another feature in the present 
century is the separation of the 
poorer part of the community into 
different grades. Some are well-in- 
formed, and possess superior acquire- 
ments to any of their class that pre- 
ceded them, being unrivalled in me- 
chanical arts. Others, inferior in 
pursuit, perform their duties. with 
unequalled diligence and dexterity. 
The factory-workmen are superior to 
those of the olden time, and far 
less dissipated in their habits; but 
their business is, as much as it was 
then, a repetition of the same kind 
of toil. There are also the agri- 
cultural and other classes, down 
to the pauper. To define the dif- 
ference among these between the 
past and present would be a volu- 
minous undertaking. Nor would it 
be an unworthy task to delineate the 
difference between professions as they 
are now and as they existed half a 
century ago. The clergy, and the 

B 
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professors of medicine and law, thus 
delineated, would afford a sober 
picture of progress; but the task 
would require peculiar qualifications 
as well as septuagenary years in the 
describer. 

Within the memory of the indi- 
vidual of only fifty years of age, the 
changes operated by time upon cha- 
racter have been considerable. In the 
metropolis, the introduction of steam- 
conveyance by land and water has 
caused extraordinary changes in man- 
ners among the more stationary part 
of the population, a few of whom 
only paid an annual visit to Margate 
by water, occupying several days in 
going and returning; while an ex- 
cursion two or three times in a year 
for twenty miles out of town was the 
limit of the citizen's topographical 
movements. Highwaymen infested 
the public roads ; the streets at night 
possessed just glimmer enough to 
define a human figure; the public 
guardians of the dark hours slept 
sweetly in comfortable watch-boxes ; 
and numerous well-lit coffee- houses, 
proffering good fare and sociableness, 
in some measure compensated for the 
want of the advantages the metropo- 
litan inhabitant now possesses with- 
out their agreeableness. 

But what are Englishmen now but 
the same breed of contrarieties they 
were then, a little altered by cireum- 
stances? They are more universal 
in their views, but not less individual 
in their interests. They are more 
circumscribed in their bearing to- 
wards others, while they themselves 
revolve in larger spheres. All have 
still great pride and dissatisfaction. 
Habit is as much at war with reason in 
their judgments as ever, and custom is 
still their third parent. Unfriendly 
to any change unless the ehange be 

rofitable, they oppose innovation as 
if it were not a natural thing. They 
boast of the superiority of England 
as much as ever, and more live out 
of it, the balance being generally 
pecuniary saving or gain that settles 
the point. ‘Their views of religion and 
politics are generally seen through 
the same medium. Modest in speak- 
ing of himself, the Englishman is 
egotistical about his possessions and 
accumulations, through which alone 
he demands respect from others. 
Often original from waywardness as 
well as from other causes, he will be 
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as eccentric in exhibiting his inde- 
pendence as he is unshaken in his 
expectations of respect on that ac- 
count. Often active and high-spirited, 
he will sometimes seem wearied of 
good fortune, fall into lax living, and 
become a negation in humanity. He 
will buy the idlest things his fancy 
directs, even halters that have 
strangled criminals, and believe him- 
selfa virtuoso. Calculating by habit, 
he will not be found sacrificing 
his self-respect in pursuit of gain; 
but then his self-respect is of a pe- 
culiar hue. Tenacious of the law, 
he shows it too often by idle appeals. 
Not imaginative, nor pessessed of 
good taste, he will still demand credit 
for it, while he is but an imitator. 
In business he is often like the show- 
man, who calculated what a large 
sum he should make by exhibiting a 
man with a wooden leg if there was 
but one wooden leg in the world, his 
main end being to turn everything 
to account. Admirably under the 
rule of common sense in business, 
out of it he is the slave of precon- 
ceived opinion. <A stickler for mo- 
rality, he averts his eyes from a 
trespass upon it when its reprobation 
would clash with his interest, lament- 
ing how unfortunate it was he did 
not see it until too late. Heis gener- 
ous, but not always to be relied upon 
for the exercise of the virtue. Hes 
charitable sometimes with great pru- 
dery, often without discrimination, 
and at times must have examples of 
rank to follow in giving his alms. 
A better parent than child, particu- 
larly in the higher and lower ranks. 
Iukewarm in the generating of his 
friendships, but firm if once fixed. 
Imperious and exacting in duties 
from inferiors, more particularly 
frem servants. Insatiate in his ad- 
miration of rank and title, but more 
of inordinate wealth. In judgment 
sound in the common affairs of life. 
Not delicate about the moral ground 
of the quarrel he espouses, and ever 
having justice upon his lips. Fond 
of barbarous and childish sports; be- 
cause when the country was wild and 
his fathers hunted bears and wolves, 
not having them left in a cultivated 
land, he endeavours to be as great 
as he dreams they were by imitation. 
He breeds vermin to hunt across 
green fields. . Worries tame stags 
that have innocently licked his hand, 
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that he may cut their throats as a 
denizen of the Black Forest in Ger- 
many does its wild game. He affects 
to imitate the ancients in horse- 
racing, by running useless colts of 
two years’ old for the purpose of 
betting on their speed. Of every 
species of quackery and pretension, 
moral, medical, and religious, he is a 
great patron. Cold-water cure, ani- 
mal magnetism, phrenology, and all 
German charlatanry, find him alike 
credulous and profitable. His old 
faith in *‘ Dr. Graham's Celestial Bed’ 
and ‘Goddess of Health, has only 
shifted its ground. An admirable 
improver of the inventions of others, 
he knows how to apply them beyond 
any other individual in existence. 
Excelling all the world in the useful. 
Fond of a good table, domestic show, 
and of ‘comfort’ in all things. Ca- 
pable of great exertion when excited, 
in all situations and under every 
climate. In muscular power, parti- 
cularly cmong the better classes of his 
countrymen, exceeding the natives 
of most nations. Roused most by 
the example of a superior, and less by 
impulse. Patient of real, impetuous 
of imaginary grievances. Common- 
lace in conversation, and not bril- 
in idea. Equable, rarely en- 
thusiastic, attached to method and 
order. Not more humane than the 
_— of other civilized countries. 

specting individual right, but the 
right in property yet more. Crying 
out for cheap government, and pay- 
ing for the dearest through his love 
of expensive wars. Thanking God 
daily he is not as other men, while 
rankling with pecuniary anxiety. 
Insensible of the value of intellectual 
ability, because he judges of all 
things only by the quantum of re- 
turn in sterling money. He embel- 
lishes his mansion with the expensive 
products of art, regarding the merit 
of which he is ignorant, only through 
a dealer's eyes. Neither knowing 
nor caring about artistic or literary 
merit, unless he can turn them to 
private account. Mighty upon the 
ocean, which is to him but the inedium 
of convenient carriage; while the 
stars afflict his fancy no otherwise 
than as guides for observation to the 
sextants of his merchant vessels. 
He believes most things upon credit 
where chapter and verse are laid 
down to him, without any reflection 
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that chapters and verses may begiven 
him erroneously. He teaches his 
children to tread in his own steps, 
cherish his own ideas, and see with 
his own eyes as far as he can. In 
blood and language he is a medley of 
all races. He imports new words 
with his goods and continually distorts 
old ones. Some of his peculiarities 
defy delineation; it is enough that 
the Englishman is himself alone. 
‘Turn, upon the other hand, to the 
effect that this peculiar compound 
islander has produced upon the 
world. Mark his aggregate in place 
of his individual action. His foi- 
bles, faults, peculiarities disappear— 
good, bad, indifferent vanish. All 
his characteristics blend and form a 
whole which can be paralleled no- 
where among any existing people. 
This is no egotism, no partiality, none 
of the base coin before paid to offer 
incense to personal self-love. The 
truth or falsehood of the point is open 
to the decision of the whole world. 
Fact, evidence, all are clear for the use 
of those who choose to make use of 
them. The unaccountable, cool, 
proud, exclusive, money - making, 
prejudiced Englishman, is lost in the 
magnitude of the effect produced by 
his united action. It is here that he 
stands with his majestic front, a 
giant among the inhabitants of the 
earth, an indomitable creation viewed 
by his achievements, by his spoken 
language, by his extent of dominion. 
History will paint him in this light; 
coming nations will sketch him thus 
in fancy, perhaps, after he has ut- 
terly disappeared from his own sea- 
irt land. The individuals that 
coved the stones of the Egyptian 
pyramids were as diverse in cha- 
racter as the Englishman, and of as 
little moment individually to the 
work which they achieved. Those 
wonderful architects live in the ag- 
gregate of their stupendous labours. 
Ihe labours of Englishmen will be 
more enduring than the pyramids, 
although they may not be of porphyry. 
The durability of the mightiest 
human efforts is not linked to a de- 
composing material, they subsist in 
words ever fugitive and ever perish- 
ing, but continually renewed. ‘That 
which runs a race with time cannot 
consist of what time annihilates. 
They are wrong who tae the 
Englishman for the denizen of one 
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little spot; he is common to eve 
land, and under his own flag in all 
climates. To the extent of his im- 
ress, and to the expansion of his 
anguage, labours, and habitudes, 
those of other countries lessen in the 
view. The United States of Ame- 
rica claim the common law of Eng- 
land as an inheritance. They in- 
troduce her institutes into all their 
annexations in California and Oregon, 
from the east to the west of their 
vast domain. Russia with her co- 
los-al territory reckons a hundred 
different races with as many tongues, 
diverse in manner, the larger part 
semi-savage, or having yet large 
advances to make in order to reach 
the limit of a middling civilization. 
Wherever the English tongue is 
ken that blessing is already felt. 

ll civilized people multiply a hun- 
dred times faster than those which 
are uncivilized. In proof of this is 
the increase of North America, with 
her Anglo-American inhabitants, 
compared with the increase of her 
native tribes. Civilized man is most 
capable of producing those means 
which afford food and shelter, and 
under which the species increases with 
the greatest rapidity. 

To America, Africa, and to the isles 
of the Pacific, the colonist from Eu- 
rope went out in the full possession 
of his country’s experience. He was 
an emigrant with the acquirements 
of thousands of years when he left 
his home, and his children continue to 
receive the augmented stores which 
invention and science originate in 
the mother-country and elsewhere. 
Eighteen centuries ago the fathers of 
the inhabitants of the banks of the 
Potomac, the Ohio, the St. Law- 
rence, the Essequibo, and Demerara, 
in America; of the Murray, Tamar, 
and Darling, in New South Wales; 
were navigating the Severn and the 
Thames in canoes or coracles. With 
painted bodies they marched against 
the legions of Rome, and learned 
from them the earliest lessons of that 
civilization their descendants are 
mas in all parts of the globe— 

ounding empires in the full stature 
of civilization. The enlightened but 
stern New Englander of the United 
States of America sees the same 
champions of enlightened freedom 
continued in the nineteenth, with 
the advantage of adding to his pre- 
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vious knowledge whatever time has 
since unfolded. Numbers have 
quitted their native shores to sit 
down in New Zealand among « race 
of cannibals. They have arrested 
their savage propensity by the force 
of example alone, and, contrary to 
what happens in many similar cases, 
they are bringing a wild people 
rapidly into civilized habits at the 
very antipodes of the mother-country, 
in place of extinguishing or en- 
slaving them. From icy Labrador 
to the swampy, burning shores of 
Guiana, connected by the West In- 
dian Islands, one language is spoken, 
and that language is English. In 
Europe and Africa, between the 
same parallels of latitude, more than 
a dozen interpreters would be re- 
quired, among races few of whom 
have imparted any enlightening in- 
fluence from the paternal soil else- 
where. Some, indeed, are still living 
in Africa a life far more savage than 
was ever led by the aborigines of 
America. 

Where, indeed, is the British race 
not to be discovered? Frozen up 
amid the desolation of arctic winters, 
where the sun divides the year into 
a day and a night, where the sheeted 
aurora casts its flickering beams upon 
dreary wastes of eternal snow, where 
the iceberg emulates the mountain, 
and the icefield the Siberian steppe ; 
on the burning sands of torrid Africa, 
where pestilence is for ever wrestling 
with human existence: where is the 
Englishman not to be found? He 
inhabits the banks of the Indus and 
the slopes of the Himalaya, seeking, 
in the gushing springs of that mighty 
mountain chain, the coolness denied 
him in the sultry plains of Bengal, 
or the arid and scorching sands of 
Moultan. There, too, he rules sove- 
reign on both banks of the Hydaspes, 
the river that arrested the march of 
the Macedonian conqueror. He is 
found settling and building towns on 
the shores of the fifth continent, 
where, in the childhood of the living, 
the least tutored of the human race 
roamed at large, the companion of 
the kangaroo and the opossum. 
In this place he has established a 
quarter of a million of civilized men. 
The larger isles of the Pacific Ocean, 
and those nearest to the Antarctic, 
are being peopled by him. The finest 
part of South Africa owns his sway, 
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and the ocean is so covered with his 
vessels, that if it can be said to be 
inhabited by mankind, it is by him 
who dwells on its bosom in thirty 
thousand ships. Who is so familiar 
with ‘the ends of the earth’ as the 
British race ? 

These are tokens of his present 
cosmopolitan movements alone, the 
result of a century or two of ad- 
venturous activity. Before another 
hundred or two of years the English 
tongue, history, and literature, will 
be the inheritance of hundreds of 
millions in America alone. Then it 
is probable a fifth continent will be 

f- populated by Britons. The 
greater Pacific isles will be covered 
with flourishing ports and towns. 
The pilot will answer in English off 
coasts not yet untenanted by the 
savage. Where the silence of pri- 
meval nature still reigns with undis- 
puted sway commerce will be busy, 
and the higher improvements of 
man, the steam-engine and the rail- 
road, the steam-press and the com- 
munication of knowledge, will begin 
to harmonize, adorn, and enrich, the 
remotest shores. Wherever there is 
room to breathe the air of Heaven 
with freedom the English race will 
be found multiplying — that race 
which never breathes freely but in 
extent ofspace. How great must be 
the moral action of such a people 
upon the rest of mankind, how ex- 
panded and expanding the results! 

Contrary to what has happened in 
old countries in past time, the people 
have done all the wonders which 
connect themselves with the British 
name. ‘They have made the country 
what it is. No single ruling power, 
however wise and absolute, could 
have effected such phenomena. It 
is but of late years that the Govern- 
ment has lent the smallest aid in 
contributing to the moral position 
of the country. The Government 
was occupied with foreign wars and 
fiscal regulations, the weight of 
which unhappily still acts as a drag 
upon the advancement of national 
prosperity, upon land, trade, and 
subsistence. Silently, stealthily, and 
unconsciously, those operations were 
pursued with invincible patience and 
perseverance, which contributed to 
the present exalted name and glo- 
rious future of England. Industry, 
adventure, personal exposure in un- 
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healthy climates, domiciliation on 
uncivilized shores, and the same dili- 
nae perseverance there, now in one 

emisphere and now in another, 
almost imperceptibly planted the 
scion of new nations, and aggrandized 
the parent name. The truly great, 
the sublime, the enduring arts of 
England, were effected by the acti- 
vity and energy of the popular mind. 
It was that mind which two or three 
centuries ago made the forests of 
America resound with the wood- 
man’s axe, reared the habitations of 
men by the haunts of the savage and 
the rattlesnake, and braved the 
fevers of the Virginian swamps. In 
those days the pursuit of free thought, 
not of traffic, drew the colonist from 
home. That motive has, happily, 
long ceased to exist; free-thought 
may now be fully enjoyed at home. 
The Englishman now goes to culti- 
vate an inheritance for his children, 
for which his native land, from pre- 
vious occupancy, allows no space. 
Like other nations of renown, Eng- 
land sends forth her sons, not to one 
limited spot—not, as before, to the 
vast wilds of Northern America 
alone, but east, west, and south, 
through the entire world, to found 
new empires, to extend her race, to 
refine and civilize, and thus fulfil an 
allotted task in a mighty destiny 
among the nations. 

It is to Englishmen more imme- 
diately that the great task of peopling 
the earth’s surface is at present con- 
fided by the supreme Governor of all 
things. The almost insurmountable 
protraction of the change from savage 
to civilized life, by the first slow 
process of nature, is now arrested by 
the example and instruction of those 
who carry with them the progresses 
and experiences of six thousand 
years. The earth will soon be 
nowhere desolate and uninhabited, 
except in places where natural causes 
prevent. The world seems to have 
taken a fresh start. In the unex- 
pected fulness of years it will every- 
where become the place of seed-time 
and harvest. The Englishman will 
have the glory of contributing the 
larger share to the fulfilment of 
this great object in creation. Imper- 
ceptibly to the individual camel he 
is rearing for his country a temple of 
imperishable glory. That of which 
he remains unconscious cannot escape 
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the glance of the philosophic ob- 
server. The extent and the full 
magnificence of empire to be deve- 
loped in no long period of years it is 
not possible to contemplate from the 
petty circuit that bounds the horizon 
of a single generation. 

While thus important in agency, 
the position that the Englishman 
holds among the living races which 
compete with him ought to be not 
less flattering to his pride than the 
contemplation of his future glory. 
The power of England is nowhere 
disputed, judging from the effect of 
her past deeds. She is now more 

»werful than she has ever been. 
The people are more advanced in the 
principles of true freedom, and the 
Government also, than they ever 
were before, and no one denies that 
knowledge is power. 

The unstable character of national 
grandeur must be admitted. The 
greatest of modern nations may de- 
cline under an age of merchandize, 
even earlicr than might be expected. 
But England cannot die with her 
aboriginal island. Her records will 
not be engraved on brass or niarble, 
or upon memorials like the crum- 
bling tombs of the city of the Tiber, 
nor even upon imperishable written 
history. Her monuments will be 
successions of living men, ever pe- 
rishing and ever renewing, covering 
realms that Rome never saw, and 
territories that in extent set the 
limits of the empire of the Caesars at 
defiance. Omitting Asia, where traces 
of her power may not long remain, 
from her impolicy in basing her 
Indian empire upon sand, she has 
room and verge enongh for a long- 
evity of her race coeval with the 
existence of ‘the great globe itself’ 
while it shall continue to be the 
habitation of man. The population 
of mighty continents cannot be ex- 
tinguished. Another Gothic inun- 
dation cannot overwhelm the in- 
ventions, arts, and literature, of such 
a mighty mass of existences. Not 
one, but many far-extended empires 
will be of the same language, habits, 
customs, with the reminiscence of a 
common origin. No neighbour will 
be powerful enough to subdue such 
empires, or to extinguish their writ- 
ten and spoken language, because it 
will prevail with numbers beyond 
all other tongues. Change and cor- 
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ruption will proceed from within 
alone. 

But what if change did occur, the 
West, East, and South would re- 
main unconquered territory, and with 
the ocean isles would still confess 
their parentage by their similitude 
to the father of nations. The very 
names of her towns, counties, and 
rivers, prevail even now in distant 
lands. The Severn, Thames, and 
Tamar are found in the United States 
and in Australia. There are Lon- 
dons in Canada and New York, and 
Cornwalls in Jamaica, Australia, and 
the West. ‘fhus in all that contri- 
butes to national character and race 
it will be ‘one and indivisible,’ until 
the lapse of a period about which 
even England’s children’s children 
need have no anxiety. 

The people of the United States 
of America have been censured for 
speaking in somewhat enthusiastic 
terms of the future prospects of their 
country, and of its being peopled 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and 
from Hudson's Bay to the Isthmus 
of Darian,—as it will most assuredly 
be by the present or future Anglo- 
Americans. It is a better subject 
for patriotic gratulation than the 
pride arising from the imaginary 
descent of individuals from the men 
of dark times—from semi-savage 
Normans, or less refined Saxons. It 
is a picture well worthy the contem- 
plation of men of reason and re- 
flection. It is based upon truth, and 
can only be condemned through an 
insensibility to all that is generous 
and great. The prospective picture 
of North American greatness is also 
that of English greatness. The 
parent cannot be severed, but will 
survive in the offspring. When the 
scene thus contemplated is realized, 
the inhabitants of the vast American 
superficies will not be ashamed of 
their origin, nor shrink from their 
share in the heirship of the parental 
glory. Men have a strong affection 
for the past, however superior the 
present may be. ‘The posterities of 
the New World will not forget the 
Old, nor how their fathers crossed 
the sea from England to escape the 
remnant of feudal tyranny that in- 
fected the mother-country a little 
preceding the moment when its 
shackles were broken there for ever. 
These were content to work out their 
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liberty 2 patient perseverance ; these 
flew to the wilderness and found it. 
They sat down by the far-western 
shore, — they reared noble cities, fitted 
out fleets, and claim of England that 
renown in origin whichis their right- 
ful inheritance. 

It is from the many apparently 
contradictory qualities which, blend- 
ed together, constitute English cha- 
racter, and upon their united action 
brought to bear upon a given point, 
that so much has been effected, and 
continues to be effected, under its 
influence. Yet is this action very 
far from being the result of concen- 
trated effort consciously directed. It 
is the inevitable result of a perse- 
verance towards inferior ends which 
works out great things. As in the 
existence of railways, the motive was 
pecuniary gain alone. The rapidity 
of conveyance, the fraternization of 
nations, the skill of the engineer, 
and the enormous labour involved, 
were not considered by those who 
= means for the work; they 
ooked only to the mercenary effect. 
The philosopher and individual of 
reflection looked further, and saw 
time conquered, peace and harmony 
promoted by their means among 
mankind, and great ends in process 
of attainment for humanity. The 
world saw none of these things, but 
it produced them. Such appears to 
be the mode in which the Englishman 
has effected marvels of all kinds, from 
possessing collectively, beyond thede- 
nizen of any other land, the requisites, 
but above all, the habit of persever- 
ing, although with different views, in 
the pursuit of concurrent objects. 

But is this exaggerated or hyper- 
bolical? Is the character thus 
ascribed to Englishmen not well 
founded? Let it be tested geogra- 
thically by the position of England 
stself and its dependencies. one 
can deny palpable facts, the result 
of her mighty collective labour. The 
United Kingdom and the surround- 
ing islands contain thirty millions of 
people, without reckoning Gibraltar 
and Malta. It ranks, therefore, in 
this respect, as the fourth European 
empire, after Russia, Austria, and 
France. This population is concen- 
trated in an ocean citadel, out of 
danger of assault while possessing 
@ navy of preponderating power. 
France is exposed to attack from 
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Spain on the side of the Pyrenees, 
on the line of the Var from Pted- 
mont, more north on that of Switzer- 
land, then on the west'along the 
course of the Rhine, as well as from 
Prussia and Belgium north-east and 
northward. Austria is exposed on 
all sides. Russia has iu like manner 
a vast frontier open, though the 
chances of attack are small from the 
extent of desert she encloses, the in- 
clemency of her climate in the north, 
and the worthlessness of her domain 
even to a successful conqueror. Her 
capital is defended by frost from 
September to May. Even Moscow 
lies as far north as Edinburgh, and 
the world has read the history of its 
destructive character, even as early 
in the year as October, in the fate of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Neither the 
capitals of England nor Scotland are 
blocked up with ice, or sce the ther- 
mometer 40° below the freezing 
point. Their shores and rivers are 
navigable in summer and winter. The 
fruits of the earth are produced in 
the British isles in great perfection. 
In the sonthern counties the myrtle 
and camellia need no shelter, while 
the open ports and rapid steam com- 
munications bring into her harbours 
the cocoa-nuts and ananas of the 
tropics and the dates of Africa in full 
flavour and perfection. Then where 
has Europea site more happily placed 
for commercial purposes? On the 
north and east lie Norway, Denmark, 
the Baltic, Belgium, and Holland. 
England holds the key of the Medi- 
terranean in the Straits. Through 
Malta and the Ionian Islands she 
borders upon Sicily, Italy, Greece, 
Africa, and the Levant, the last be- 
come the high-road to India. Thus 
has England the keys of the Medi- 
terranean and Adriatic. The en- 
trance of the Black Sea is also com- 
manded by her navy, as well as that 
of the Baltic, and the Elbe is watched 
by her from Heligoland. 

Bounded by Russia on the east 
and the United States on the south, 
her American territory extends from 
the St. Lawrence and the great lakes 
to the pole itself. More than two 
millions of people already inhabit that 
vast region; Quebec, the capital, is 
more than nine hundred miles south 
of St. Petersburgh, and five hun- 
dred and fifty south of Moscow. In 
the West Indies there is a population 
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of eight hundred thousand scattered 
over different islands, and a hundred 
thousand more are in her colonies of 
South America. In Africa, not less 
than half-a-million own her sway ; 
and in Asia alone a hundred and 
thirty millions are her subjects or 
tributaries. Some of these inhabit 
the richest climates, skilled in culti- 
vation and useful arts: as soldiers, 
superior to all other Asiatics, when 
disciplined in the European manner. 
Thus, twelve or thirteen thousand 
miles from England, she possesses an 
empire, the revenue of which is above 
twenty millions sterling, maintaining 
an army of great numerical amount, 
well disciplined. In the Pacific isles 
and in Australia already a quarter of 
a million of colonists own the sove- 
reignty of England: in all, a hun- 
dred and sixty millions of population, 
with eight millions and a half of 
square miles of territory. 

Where is it that a power of such 
magnitude must not be felt? The 
conquests of Alexander the Great 
never reached beyond the western 
bound of the Asiatic possessions that 
an island of Europe, almost as far to 
the westward from Macedonia as 
Macedonia from the Sutlej, com- 
mands, over an ocean then scarcely 
navigated along shore a very little 
distance. What knew the world’s 
conqueror, as he was called, of the 
vast empire between the Sutlej and 
Ganges, and from thence to the east- 
ern bound of China, or from Ceylon 
northwards to the snowy ridges south 
of Thibet ? 

This separation of one part of the 
empire from another by intervals of 
such a vast space would be a source 
of weakness to any other empire but 
that of England. The native of this 
country is an exception to the rule 
that governs other states. He can- 
not pass the boundary of his own 
island without being in the medium 
that connects him with the more dis- 
tant points of his territory, and each 
with the other. The ship is a part 
of himself, his dwelling, and the 
vehicle of his progression at the same 
time, his citadel of defence and re- 
ceptacle of his property. The ne- 
cessity arising out of his insular 
situation confers upon him his fami- 
liarity with the sea and his superior 
skill in navigation. This has been 
of late strengthened by steam power, 
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in the materials for which he is su- 
perior to the natives of every other 
nation. To attack his foreign pos- 
sessions requires a nava! superiority 
which no other country possesses ; 
and a chance attack, if successful, 
though it might hurt his pride, could 
not seriously affect his power. Werea 
colony in danger, every breeze would 
waft succours to its aid. Steam- 
ships, running no hazard of delay 
from adverse winds, would bear re- 
inforcements to cut off or baffle an 
attacking armament. No European 
power could meet England on a dis- 
tant battle-field. The command of 
the sea, then, ensures the safety of 
the distant portions of the empire. 
It is in Canada alone that England 
has any reason to be apprehensive, 
owing to a powerful neighbour—to 
one alone of her numerons colonies. 
But on Canada, unfettered by Eu- 
ropean warfare, the conflict would 
not shake herstrength. The United 
States and England, on the other 
hand, are so bound up in mutual 
interests, that such a contest is likely 
to be very remote. With an Eu- 
ropean war of unparalleled magni- 
tude upon her hands, England suc- 
cessfully resisted such an attack some 
years ago. 

With such advantages, and the 
more as wanton wars between kings, 
it may now be hoped, have ceased to 
afflict humanity, there is little ground 
for England to dread external ag- 
gression. It only remains that she 
set the example in a career of yet 
loftier character. It is not the rem- 
nant of past barbarism that hangs 
about some of her institutions, the 
relics of past uncivilization, that will 
prevent her from feeling her advan- 
tages. It is by increased activity, 
by perfect freedom from the shackles 
imposed through prejudices, by a 
generous rivalry with other nations 
in the arts connected with commerce, 
that she must expect to preserve her 
leading position, and to soar yet 
higher among nations. Probity, pub- 
lic spirit, and perseverance must be 
ever awake, while, as at present, 
there is nothing to place in jeopardy 
her high and palmy state of national 
elevation. 

Comparing to-day with yesterday, 
turning to the speeches and acts of 
public men a little time ago, we look 
with astonishment at the backward 
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state of political knowledge, and at others had been used’ before them, 
the small quantum of principle which and being established were deemed 
governed. Prejudice and precedent, preferable on that sole ground. The 
twin blights of every attempt to ad- secret of present success lies in our 
vance human welfare, are met at emancipation from what reason and 
every step. Our present advantage experience will not justify,—in fact, 
over the past has not been fortuitous. in an exchange of prejudice and error 
It has arisen from fearlessly carrying for good sense in what relates to 
out simple principles for their own _ public affairs. An advance, at length, 
sake,— principles incontrovertible, aided by the Government of the 
long known, but resisted because country. F 
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FTER the Americans had estab- greater impediments—the want at 

lished their political nationality be- | home, not only of great galleries and 
yond cavil, and taken a positive rank _ collections, but of the thousand little 
among the powers of the civilized symbols and associations that help 
world, they still remained subject to to educate the artist—the consequent 
the reproach, that in the worlds of necessity of going abroad to seek all 
Art, Science, and Literature, they had _ that the student requires—they have 
no national existence. Admitting, or, still made laudable progress. The 
at any rate, feeling, the truth of this paintings of Washington Allston are 
taunt, they bestirred themselves re- the most noteworthy lions in Boston; 
solutely to produce a practical refu- the statues of Powers command ad- 
tation of it. Their firstand fullestsuc- miration even in London. In prose 
cess was, as might be expected from _ fiction, the sweet sketches of Irving 
their notoriously utilitariancharacter, have acquired a renown second only 
in practical inventions. In oratory, to that of the agreeable essayists 
notwithstanding a tendency to more whom he took for his models, while 
than Milesian floridness and hyper- the Indian and naval romances of 
bole, they have taken no mean stand Cooper are _purchased at liberal 
among the free nations of Christen- prices by the chary bibliopoles of 
dum. In history, despite the disad- England, and introduced to the Pa- 
a arising from the scarcity of _risian public by the same hand which 
large libraries, old records, and other’ translated Walter Scott. In poetry 
appliances of the historiographer, alone they are still palpably inferior : 
they have produced some books no world-renowned minstrel has yet 
which are acknowledged to be well arisen in the New Atlantis, and the 
worthy a place among our standard number of those versifiers who have 
works, and which have acquired, attained a decided name and place 
not merely an English, but a Con- among the lighter English literature 
tinental reputation. In the fine of their day, or whose claims to the 
arts, notwithstanding obviously still title of poet are acknowledged in all 
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sections of their own country, is but 
small. 

If we come to inquire into the 
causes of this deficiency, we are apt 
at first to light upon several reasons 
why it should not exist. In the first 
place, there is nothing unpoetical 
about the country itself, but every- 
thing highly the reverse. All its 
antecedents and traditions, its disco- 
very, its early inhabitants, its first 
settlement by civilized men, are emi- 
nently romantic. It is not wanting 
in battle-grounds, or in spots hal- 
lowed by recollections and associa- 
tions of patriots and sages. ‘The 
magnificence of its scenery is well 
known. The rivers of America are 
at the same time the most beautiful 
and the most majestic in the world: 
the sky of America, though dissimi- 
lar in hue, may vie in loveliness 
with the sky of Italy. No one who 
has floated down the glorious Hudson 
(even amid all the un-ideal associa- 
tions ofa gigantic American steamer), 
who has watched the snowy sails— 
so different from the tarry, smoky 
canvass of European craft — that 
speck that clear water; who has 
noticed the faultless azure and snow 
of the heaven above, suggesting the 
highest idea of purity, the frowning 
cliffs that palisade the shore, and 
the rich masses of foliage that over- 
hang them, tinged a thousand dyes 
by the early autumn frost—no one 
who has observed all this, can doubt 
the poetic capabilities of the land. 

A seeming solution, indeed, pre- 
sents itself in the business, utilita- 
rian character of the people; and 
this solution would probably be im- 
mediately accepted by very many 
of our readers. Brother Jonathan 
thinks and talks of cotton, and flour, 
and dollars, and the ups and downs 
of stocks. Poetry duesn't pay: he 
cannot appreciate, and does not care 
for it. ‘Let me get something for 
myself, he says, like the churl in 
Theocritus. * Let the gods whom 
he invokes reward the poet. What 
do we want with more verse? We 
have Milton and Shakespeare (whe- 
ther we read them or not). He is 
the poet for me who asks me for 
nothing ; and so the poor Muses 
wither (oras Jonathan himself might 
say, wilt) away, and ‘perish from in- 
anition and lack of sympathy. Very 
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plausible ; but now for the paradox. 
So far from disliking, or underrating, 
or being indifferent to poetry, the 
American public is the most eager 
devourer of it, in any quantity, and 
of any quality; nor is there any 
country in which a limited capital of 
inspiration will go farther. Let us 
suppose two persons, both equally 
unknown, putting forth a volume of 
poems on each side of the Atlantic ; 
decidedly the chances are, that the 
American candidate for poctic fame 
will find more readers, and more 
encouragement in his country, than 
the British in his. Very copious 
editions of the standard English 
poets are sold every year, generally 
in a form adapted to the purses of 
the million; to further which end 
they are frequently bound two or 
three in avolume (Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Keats, for instance, is a favour- 
ite combination). Even bardlings 
like Pollok enjoy a large number 
of readers and editions. Nor is there 
—notwithstanding the n.uch-com- 
plained-of absence of an international 
copyright law—any deficiency of 
home supply for the market. Writ- 
ing English verses, indeed, is as much 
a part of an American's education, 
as writing Latin verses is of an Eng- 
lishman's,— recited * poems’ always 
holding a prominent place among 
their public collegiate exercises ; 
about every third man, and every 
other woman of the liberally-educated 
classes, writes occasional rhymes, 
either for the edification of their pri- 
vate circle, or the poets’-corner of 
some of the innumerable newspapers 
that encumber the land; and the 
number of gentlemen and ladies one 
meets who have published a volume 
of Something and Other Poems, is 
perfectly astounding. 

The true secret seems to be, that 
the Americans, as a people, have not 
received that education which en- 
ables a people to produce poets. For, 
however true the pueta nascitur adage 
may be negatively of individuals, t% 
is not true positively of nations. 
The formation of a national poetic 
temperament is the work of a long 
education, and the developement of 
various influences. A peculiar clas- 
sicality of taste, involving a high 
critical standard, seems necessary, 
among the moderns, to high poetic 
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uction ; and such a taste has not 
yet been formed in America. True, 
there are kinds of poetry—the Bal- 
lad and the Epic, which, so far as 
we can trace them, are born, Pallas- 
like, full-grown; which sound their 
fullest tone in a nation’s infancy, and 
are but faintly echoed in its matu- 
rity. But there are numbers in 
which lisps the infancy, not of a 
nation merely, but of a race. And 
the Americans were an old race 
though a young nation. They began 
with too much civilization for the 
heroic school of poetry: they have 
not yet attained enough cultivation 
for the philosophic. 

If this be not the right theory of 
American poetical deficiency, it re- 
mains only for us to take the line 
which many American critics really 
do*—to deny the fact itself—to 
maintain that the American poetry 
of the present day is at least as good 
as the English; thet Marco Bozzaris 
is on a par with the Battle of the 
Bultic, or any other pet lyric of 
Campbell's; that Thanatopsis goes 
a-head of anything in the Excursion ; 
that the Raven 1s considerably better 
than Locksley Hall, and Evangeline 
beats the Eve of St. Agnes ‘all to 
smash.’ And may it not be so after 
all? Really the answer is not so 
easy to put into words, however 
obvious it may be to the minds of 
all of us, It isa very delicate mat- 
ter to be judges in our own case. 
And an appeal to a third party, the 
French critics, for instance, would 
still be open to exceptions. It might 
be said that a writer in verse is 
slowly read and understood by those 
who speak a foreign language ; that 
the necessity of waiting for a trans- 
lation is a sore impediment to the 
growth of his fame abroad; that 
some of our poets would come off 
but badly if judged by this standard. 
How should we be prepared, it might 
be asked, to accept Tennyson's 
French reputation as a test of his 
place on Parnassus ? 

Making all allowances for the dif- 
ficulty, we think there is one proof 
which the most ferociously patriotic 
*States-Man’ must admit. Ameri- 
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can productions in the other branches 
of literature have been received with 
no petty jealousy or niggard praise. 
The sober histories of Prescott and 
Bancroft; the romantic fictions of 
Irving and Cooper; the vivid sea- 
sketches of Dana and Melville, have 
all been deservedly approved and 
read by a British public, nay, some 
of them have acquired an English 
reputation at least simultaneous with, 
if not absolutely prior to, their na- 
tive renown. Why should American 
pocts alone be treated with injustice? 
Or is the public of England compe- 
tent to decide in all other branches 
of literature, and incompetent only 
in this? But, in truth, the infancy 
of American poetry is clear to any 
candid and well-informed man from 
one single quality, setting all others 
out of the question—its character of 
imitation. Very few of the Trans- 
atlantic bards show distinctive fea- 
tures of originality, either in thought 
or expression. Take out some half- 
dozen from the ninety and more 
tenants of Mr. Griswold’s poetical 
menagerie, and the verses of the rest 
might be shaken up promiscuously 
and re-distributed among them with- 
out its making much difference. The 
authors might possibly discriminate 
between their respective productions, 
but we doubt very much if the 
readers could. And even among the 
few selected poets, we should find at 
least as many reminiscences excited 
as new suggestions supplied. ‘Thus 
Halleck reminds us sometimes of 
Byron, and more frequently of his 
favourite Campbell; Bryant brings 
up associations of Wordsworth, with 
an occasional dash, or rather dilu- 
tion, of Collins; Whittier has evi- 
dently studied Macaulay's ballads, 
and so on. Poe and Longfellow per- 
haps exhibit the most originality of 
thought, and marked expression in 
language, of any whom the volume 
contains ; yet the former often shows 
the direct influence of Tennyson, 
Miss Barrett, and the Keats’ school 
generally, while the latter's quaint 
and pretty verses are occasio.ally 
redolent of the earlier English sacred 
poets. 


* We have before us an article which opens with this quiet assumption :—‘ The 
fact is as undeniable as it is generally acknowledged, that, since the death of Lord 
Byron, the best fugitive poetry of the United States has been greatly superior to that 


of England.’ 
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Among the proximate influences 
which impede the poetic progress of 
the Americans, one of the most evi- 
dent, as well as one of the most active, 
is the great deficiency of wise and in- 
dependent criticism. The tendencies 
of American reviewers are to unde- 
viating eulogy—in the words of one 
of their number, they consider that 
* books, like men, should be judged 
by their goodness rather than their 
badness’—doubtless a very charita- 
ble and engaging rule, but one likely 
to be productive of unfortunate con- 
sequences to the innocent who inva- 
riably adopts it in judging of either 
books or men. One cause of this 
erroneous theory and practice of 
criticism we have already hinted at; 
another is to be found in the adroit 
system of puffery adopted by the 
large American publishing-houses ; 
and a mis-directed national vanity 
has, probably, its share in producing 
the effect. It is customary for these 
writers to boast, with much self- 
complacency, of the superiority of 
their ‘soft sawder’ over the con- 
demnatory tone familiar to English 
reviewers. Certainly one of the most 
captivating of democratic fallacies is 
the idea that excellence can be best 
obtained by Jowering the standard 
of it; but men of critical pretension 
might at least recollect, that if nil 
admirari is a deadening and chilling 
mistake, omne admirari is as danger- 
ous an error the other way; that if 
the former is the mark of a Jilusé 
and a misanthrope, the latter is 
equally the attribute of the rustic 
who, on his first visit to town, takes 
all the tinsel he sees in the streets 
for gold, all the stucco for stone, 
and all the ‘ladies fair and free’ for 
great women of fashion. 

To estimate the respective merits 
of the numerous American candi- 
dates for poetic fame, is a task not 
easily accomplished to the satisfac- 
tion of the reviewer, and still harder 
to achieve without giving grave of- 
fence to the parties most immediately 
interested. We have already ad- 
verted to the multiplicity of versi- 
fiers. When Halleck said of New 
York,— 

Our fourteen wards 
Contain some seven-and-thirty bards, 
he rather understated than exag- 
gerated the fact. Mr. Griswold, be- 
sides the ninety regular poets in his 
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collection, gives an appendix of about 
seventy fugitive pieces by as many 
authors ; and bitter complaints have 
been made against him in various 
quarters for not including some se- 
venty, or a hundred and seventy 
more, ‘who,’ it is said, and probably 
with truth, ‘have as good a right to 
be there as many of those admitted.’ 
Still it is possible to pick out a few 
of general reputation, whom literati 
from all parts of the Union would 
agree in sustaining as specimens of 
distinguished American poets, though 
they would differ in assigning their 
relative position. Thus, if the Re- 
public had to choose a laureate, Bos- 
ton would probably deposit a nearly 
unanimous vote for Longfellow ; the 
suffrages of New York might be 
divided between Bryant and Hal- 
leck ; and the southern cities would 
doubtless give a large majority for 
Poe. But these gentlemen, and 
some three or four more, would 
be acknowledged by all as occu- 
pying the first rank. Perhaps, on 
the whole, the preponderance of 
native authority justifies us in head- 
ing the list with Bryant, who, at 
any rate, has the additional title of 
seniority in authorship, if not in 
actual years. 


WituraM Cutten Bryantis, as we 
learn from Mr. Griswold, about fifty- 
five years old, and was born in Mas- 
sachusets, though his literary career 
is chiefly associated with New York, 
of which State he is a resident. With 
a precocity extraordinary, even ina 
country where precocity is the rule 
instead of the exception, he began to 
write and publish at the age of thir- 
teen, and has, therefore, been full 
forty years before the American pub- 
lic, and that not in the capacity of 
poet alone,—having for more than 
half that period edited the Evening 
Post, one of the ablest and most re- 
spectable papers in the United States, 
and the oldest organ, we believe, of 
the Democratic party in New York. 
He has been called, and with justice, 
a poet of nature. The prairie soli- 
tude, the summer evening landscape, 
the night wind of autumn, the water- 
bird flitting homeward through the 
twilight—such are the favourite sub- 
jects of inspiration. Thanatopsis, one 
of his most admired pieces, was writ- 
ten at the age of eighteen, and exhi- 
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bits a finish of style, no less than 
a maturity of thought, very re- 
markable for so youthful a pro- 
duction. 

Mr. Bryant’s poems have been for 
some years pretty well known on 
this side the water, — better known, 
at any rate, than any other Trans- 
atlantic verses; on which account, 
being somewhat limited for space, we 
forbear to make any extracts from 
them. 


Firz-Greene Hatteck is.also a 
New-Englander by birth and a 
New-Yorker by adcption. He is 
Bryant's contemporary and friend, 
but the spirit and style of his versi- 
fication are very different; and so, 
it is said, are his political affinities. 
While Bryant is a bulwark of the 
Democracy, Halleck is reported to 
be not only an admirer of the obso- 
lete Federalists, but an avowed Mo- 
narchist. To be sure, this is only 
his private reputation: no trace of 
such a feeling is observable in his 
writings, which show throughout 
a sturdy vein of republicanism, so- 
cial and political. In truth, the party 
classification of American literary 
men is apt to puzzle the uninitiated. 
Thus Washington Irving is said to 
belong to the Democrats; but it 
would be hard to find in his writings 
anything countenancing their claim 
upon him. Lis sketches of English 
society are a panegyric of old in- 
stitutions; and the fourth book of 
his Knickerbocker is throughout a 
palpable satire on the administration 
of Thomas Jefferson, the great apostle 
of Democracy. Perhaps, however, 
he may since have changed his views. 
Willis, too, the ‘ Free Penciller, who 
has been half his life prating about 
lords and ladies, and great people, and 
has become a sort of Jenkins to the 
fashionable life of New York; he 
also is one of the Democratic party. 
Peradventure he may vote the ‘ Lo- 
cofoco ticket’ in the hope of pro- 
pitiating the boys (as the canaille of 
American cities are popularly called), 
and saving his printing-office from the 
fate of the Italian Opera-house in 
Astor Place. But what shall we say 
of Cooper, who, by his anti-demo- 
cratic opinions, has made himself one 
of the most unpopular men in his 
country, and whose recent political 
novels rival the writings of Judge 
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Haliburton in the virulence as well 
as the cleverness of their satire upon 
Republican institutions? He, too, 
is a Democrat. To us, who are not 
behind the curtain, these things are 
a mystery incapable of explanation. 
To return to our present subject. 
Halleck made his début in the poeti- 
cal world by some satirical pieces 
called The Croakers, which created 
as much sensation at their appear- 
ance as the anonymous Salmagundi 
which commenced Irving’s literary 
career. ‘These were succecded by 
Fanny, a poem in the Don Juan 
metre. Jauny has no particular plot 
or story, but is a satirical review of 
all the celebrities, literary, fashion- 
able, and political, of New York at 
that day (1821). And the satire was 
probably very good at the time and 
in the place; but, unfortunately for 
the extent and permanence of its 
reputation, most of these celebrities 
are utterly unknown, not merely be- 
yond the limits of the Union, but be- 
yond those of New York. Among 
all the personages enumerated we 
can find but two names that an 
European reader would be likely 
to know anything about, — Clinton 
and Van Buren. Nay, more, in the 
rapid growth and change of things 
American, the present generation of 
New Yorkers are likely to lose sight 
of the lions of their immediate pro- 
genitors ; and unless some Manhat- 
tanese scholiast should write a com- 
mentary on the -poem in time, its 
allusions, and with them most of its 
wit, will be in danger of perishing 
entirely. What we can judge of in 
L’anny are one or two graceful lyrics 
interspersed in it, though even these 
are marred by untimely comicality 
and local allusions. ‘The nomi- 
nal hero, while wandering about at 
night after the wreck of his for- 
tunes, hears a band playing outside a 
public place of entertainment. It 
must have been a better band than 
that which now, from the Museum 
opposite the Astor House, drives 
to frenzy the hapless stranger; for 
it incites the ruined stock- jobber, 
not the most poetical of charac- 
ters, to commit verse with this re- 
sult :— 


Young thoughts have music in them, love 
And happiness their theme, 

And music wanders in the wind 
That lalls a morning dream ; 
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And there are angel voices heard 
In childhood’s frolic hours, 

When life is but an April day 
Of sunshine and of showers. 


There’s music in the forest leaves 
When summer winds are there, 

And in the laugh of forest girls 
That braid their sunny hair. 

The first wild bird that drinks the dew 
From violets of the spring 

Has music in his song, and in 
The fluttering of his wing. 

There's music in the dash of waves 
When the swift bark cleaves the foam ; 

There’s music heard upon her deck, 
The mariner’s song of home, 

When moon and star-beams smiling meet 
At midnight on the sea ; 

And there is music once a-week 
In Scudder’s balcony. 

But the music of young thoughts too soon 
Is faint and dies away, 

And from our morning dreams we wake 
To curse the coming day ; 

And childhood's frolic hours are brief, 
And oft in a'ter years 

Their memory comes to chill the heart, 
And dim the eye with tears. 

To-day the forest-leaves are green, 
They’ ll wither on the morrow ; 

And the maiden’s laugh be changed ere 

long 

To the widow’s wail of sorrow. 

Come with the winter snows and ask 
Where are the forest-birds ; 

The answer is a silent one, 
More eloquent than words. 


The moonlight music of the waves 

In storms is heard no more, 

When the living lightning mocks the 
wreck 

At midnight on the shore, 

And the mariner’s song of home has 
ceased, 

His corse is on the shore. 

We will stop here, and refrain from 
quoting the unsentimental couplet 
which concludes the piece. 

In Halleck’s subsequent produc- 
tions the influcnce of Campbell is more 
perceptible than that of Byron, and 
with manifest advantage. It may be 
gaid of his compositions, as it can 
be effirmed of few American verses, 
that they havea real innate harmony, 
something not dependent on the 
number of syllables in each line, or 
capable of being dissected out into 
feet, but growing in them, as it were, 
and created by the fine ear of the 
writer. ‘Their sentiments, too, are 
exalted and enrobling; eminently 
genial and honest, they stamp the 
author for a good man and true,— 
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Nature's aristocracy. In most of his 
poems these pleasing characteristics 
are conspicuous; in none more so 
than his eulogy on his deceased friend 
and fellow-pvet, Drake :— 


Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days ; 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise. 
Tears fell, when thou wert dying, 
From eyes unused to weep, 
And long where thou art lying 
Will tears the cold turf steep. 
When hearts, whose truth was proven 
Like thine, are laid in earth, 
There should a wreath be woven 
To tell the world their worth; 
And I. who woke each morrow 
To clasp thy hand in mine, 
Who shared thy joy and sorrow, 
Whose weal and woe were thine— 


It should be mine to braid it 
Around thy faded brow; 
But I’ve in vain essayed it, 
And feel I cannot now. 
While memory bids me weep thee, 
Nor thoughts nor words are free, 
The grief is fixed too deeply 
That mourns a man like thee. 


The last rhyme but one is imper- 
fect; but such minor defects are 
readily overlooked in the genuine 
simplicity and manly pathos of the 
lines. Burns is still more to our 
taste, but too long to quote here. 
His most popular poem is Marco 
Bozzaris. Bozzaris was a Greek 
chieftain who fell in the war of in- 
dependence. The subject is a good 
one and worthily treated, though 
marred by an unfortunate tautology 
at the close :— 


For thou art Freedom’s now and Fame’s; 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 


Spirited and harmonious stanzas 
these :-— 
Come to the bridal-chamber, Death ! 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels 
For the first time her first-born’s breath; 
Come when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm 
With banquet-song, and dance, and 
wine, 
And thou art terrible — the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 
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But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 

Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word ; 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when his task of fame is wrought ; 
Come with her laurel-leaf blood-bought ; 

Come in her crowning hour, and then 
Thy sunken eyes’ unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men : 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 

Thy summons welcome as the cry 
That told the Indian isles were nigh 

To the world-seeking Genoese, 

When the land-winds from woods of palm 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 

Blew o’er the Haytian seas, 

For some unexplained reason Hal- 
leck has not written, or at least not 
published, wens new for several 
years, though continually solicited 
to do so; for he is a great favourite 
with his countrymen, especially with 
the New-Yorkers. His time, how- 
ever, has been by no means passed 
in idleness. Fashionable as writing 
is in America, it is not considered 
desirable or, indeed, altogether re- 
putable, that the poet should be only 
a poet. Halleck has been in busi- 
ness most of his life ; and was lately 
head-clerk of the wealthy merchant, 
John Jacob Astor, who left him a 
handsome annuity., This was in- 
creased by Mr. Astot’s son and heir, 
a man of well-known liberality ; so 
that between the two there is a chance 
of the poet’s being enabled to ‘ medi- 
tate the tuneful Muse’ for the re- 
mainder of his days free from all dis- 
tractions of business. 


Lonere.iow, the pet poet of Bos- 
ton, isamuch younger man than either 
Bryant or Halleck, and has made his 
reputation culy within the last twelve 
years, during which time he has been 
one of the most noted lions of Ame- 
rican Athens. The city of Boston, 
as every one knows who has been 
there, or who has met with any book 
or man emanating from it, claims to 
be the literary metropolis of the 
United States, and assumes the 
—y -pretending sobriquet just 
quoted. The American Athenians 
have their thinking and writing done 
for them by a coterie whose distinc- 
tive characteristics are Socinianism 
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in theology, a preter-Puritan pru- 
dery in ethics, a German tendency 
in metaphysics, and throughout all a 
firm persuasion that Boston is the 
fountain-head of art, scholarship, and 
literature for the western world, and 

rticularly that New York is a 
Nazareth in such things, out of which 
can come nothing good. For the 
Bostonians, who certainly cultivate 
literature with more general devotion, 
if not always with more individual 
success than the New Yorkers, can 
never forgive their commercial neigh- 
bours for possessing by birth the two 
most eminent prose-writers of the 
country — Irving and Cooper; and, 
by adoption, two of the leading poets 
—Bryant and Halleck. Nor are the 
good people of the ‘Empire State’ 
slow to resent these exhibitions of 
small jealousy ; but, on the contrary, 
as the way of the world is, they 
are apt to retort by greater absur- 
dities. So shy are they of appearing 
to be guided by the dicta of their 
eastern friends, that to this day there 
is scarcely man or woman on Man- 
hattan Island who will confess a 
liking for Tennyson, Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, or Robert Browning, 
simply because these poets were taken 
up and patronized (metaphorically 
speaking, of course) by the ‘ Mutual 
Admiration Society’ of Boston. 

The immediate influences of this 
camaraderie are highly flattering and 
apparently beneficial to the subject 
of them, but its ultimate effects are 
most injurious to the proper de- 
velopement of his powers. When 
the merest trifles that a man throws 
off are inordinately praised, he soon 
becomes content with producing the 
merest trifles. Longfellow has grown 
unaccustomed to do himself justice. 
Half his volumes are filled up with 
translations ; graceful and accurate, 
indeed ; but translations, and often 
from originals of very moderate merit. 
His last original poem, Evangeline,* 
is a sort of pastoral in hexameters. 
The resuscitation of this classical 
metre had a queer effect upon the 
American quidnunes. Some of the 
critics evidently believed it to be a 
bran-new metre invented for the 
nonce by the author, a delusion 
which they of the ‘ Mutual Admira- 
tion’ rather winked at ; and the pa- 


.* See Fraser’s Magazine for March 1848, p. 295. 
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rodists who endeavoured to ridicule 
the new measure were evidently not 
quite sure whether seven feet or nine 
made a hexameter. 

It is really to be regretted that 
Longfellow has been cajoled into 
em these tricks with himself, for 

is earlier pieces were works of much 
romise, and, had they been worthily 
ed out, might have entitled 
hin: to a high place among the poets 
ofthelanguage. Take, as a specimen, 
this delicious bit of quiet landscape, 
which opens the prelude to his Voices 
of the Night :— 


Pleasant it was, when woods were green 
And winds were soft and low, 

To lie amid some sylvan scene, 

Where, thelong drooping boughs between, 

Shadows dark and sunlight sheen 
Alternate come and go ; 


Or where the denser grove receives 
No sunlight from above, 

But the dark foliage interweaves 

In one unbroken roof of leaves, 

Underneath whose sloping eaves 
The shadows hardly move. 


Beneath some patriarchal tree 
I lay upon the ground ; 
His hoary arms uplifted he, 
And all the broad leaves over me 
Clapped their little hands in glee 
With one continuous sound — 


A slumberous — a sound that brings 
The feelings of a dream ; 

As of innumerable wings ; 

As, when a bell no longer swings, 

Faint the hollow murmur rings 
O’er meadow, lake, and stream. 


And dreams of that which cannot die, 
Bright visions, came to me, 

As lapped in thought I used to lie 

And gaze into the summer sky, 

Where the sailing clouds went by, 
Like ships upon the sea. 


Most of his poems have a vein of 


melancholy—not despairing, but re- 
signed—melancholy running through 
them: their general tone and moral 
may be summed up in two of his 
own lines :— 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
Of such a cast is 
The Goblet of Life. 

Filled is life’s goblet to the brim ; 
And though my eyes with tears are dim, 
I see its sparkling bubbles swim, 
And chant a melancholy hymn 

With solemn voice and slow. 


No purple flowers, no garlands green, 
Conceal the goblet’s shade or sheen ; 
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Nor maddening draughts of Hippocrene, 
Like gleams of sunshine, flash between 
Thick leaves of mistletoe. 
This goblet, wrought with curious art, 
Is filled with waters that upstart 
When the deep fountains of the heart, 
By strong convulsions rent apart, 
Are running all to waste. 


And as it mantling passes round, 

With fennel is it wreathed and crowned, 

Whose seed and foliage, sun-imbrowned, 

Are in its waters steeped and drowned, 
And give a bitter taste. 

Above the lowly plants it towers, 

The fennel with its yellow flowers, 

And in an earlier age than ours 

Was gifted with the wondrous powers 
Lost vision to restore. 

It gave new strength and fearless mood, 

And gladiators fierce and rude 

Mingled it with their daily food ; 

And he who battled and subdued 
A wreath of fennel wore. 

Then in Life’s goblet freely press 

The leaves that give it bitterness, 

Nor prize the coloured waters less, 

For in thy darkness and distress 
New light and strength they give! 

And he who has not learned to know 

How false its sparkling bubbles show, 

How bitter are the drops of woe 

With which its brim may overfiow, 

He has not learned to live. 
* * * * 

O suffering, sad humanity ! 

O ye afflicted ones, who lie 

Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die, 

Patient, though sorely tried ! 

I pledge you in this cup of grief, 

Where floats the fennel’s bitter leaf, 

The battle of our life is brief, 

The alarm—the struggle—the relief— 
Then sleep we side by side. 
Longfellow's poetry, whenever he 

really lays himself out to write 

poetry, has a definite idea and pur- 
pose in it—no small merit now-a- 
days. His versification is generally 
harmonious, and he displays a fair 
command of metre. Sometimes he 
takes a fancy to an obsolete or out- 
of-the-way stanza ; one of his longest 
and best poems, Zhe Skeleton in 
Armor, is exactly in the measure 
of Drayton's fine ballad on Agin- 
court,— 
Fair stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance, 
Nor here to prove our chance 
Longer would tarry, &c. 

His chief fault is an over-fondness 

for simile and metaphor. He seems 

to think indispensable the intro- 
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duction into everything he writes of 
a certain (or sometimes a very un- 
certain) number of these figures. 
Accordingly his poems are crowded 
with comparisons, sometimes very 
pretty and pleasing, at others so far- 
fetched that the string of tortured 
images which lead off Alfred de 
Musset’s bizarre Ode to the Moon can 
hardly equal them. Endymion, a 
very sweet little poem, begins thus :— 


The rising moon has hid the stars ; 
Her level rays, like golden bars, 
Lie on the landscape green, 
With shadows brown between. 
And silver-white the river gleams, 
As if Diana in her dreams 
Had dropt her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low. 


In Evangeline the stars are ‘the 
thoughts of God in the heavens,’ 
and the trees wrestle with the wind 
‘like Jacob of old with the angel ;’ 
and in another poem the moon going 
up among the stars is compared to a 
virgin martyr treading an ordeal 
through bars of hot iron! But in- 
deed this making figures (whether 
from any connexion with the calcu- 
lating habits of the people or not) is 
a terrible propensity of American 
writers, whether of prose or verse. 
Their orators are especial sinners in 
this respect. We have seen speeches 
stuck as full of metaphors (more or 
less mixed) as Burton's Anatomy is of 
quotations. 

Such persons as know from expe- 
rience that literary people are not 
always in private life what their 
writings would betoken, that Miss 
Bunions do not precisely resemble 
March violets, and mourners upon 
paper may be laughers over maho- 
gany—such persons will not be sur- 
prized to hear that the Longfellow is 
a very jolly fellow, a lover of fun 
and good dinners, and of an amiability 
and personal popularity that have 
aided not a little the popularity of 
his writings in verse and prose—for 
he writes prose too, prettier, quainter, 
more figurative, and more poetic if 
anything, than his poetry. He is 
also a professor at Harvard college, 
near Boston. 


Epear A. Por, like Longfellow 
and most of the other American 
ts, wrote prose as well.as poetry, 
aving produced a number of wild, 
grotesque, and powerfully-imagined 
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tales ; unlike most of them he was a 
literary man pur sang. He depended 
for support entirely on his writings, 
and his career was more like the pre- 
carious existence of an author in the 
time of Johnson and Savage than the 
decent life of an author in our own 
day. He was a Southerner by birth, 
acquired a liberal education, and 
what the French call ‘expansive’ 
tastes, was adopted by a rich relative, 
quarrelled with him, married ‘for 
love,’ and lived by editing magazines 
in Richmond, Philadelphia, and New 
York; by delivering lectures (the 
never-failing last resort of the Ame- 
rican literary adventurer); by the 
occasional subscriptions of compas- 
sionate acquaintances or admiring 
friends —any way he could—for 
eighteen or nineteen years: lost his 
wife, involved himself in endless 
difficulties, and finally died in what 
should have been the prime of his 
life, about six months ago. His 
enemies attributed his untimely death 
to intemperance ; his writings would 
rather lead to the belief that he was 
an habitual taker of opium. If it 
make a man a poet to be 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn 
of scorn, 
The love of love, 
Poe was certainly a poet. Virulently 
and ceaselessly abused by his enemies 
(who included a large portion of the 
press), he was worshipped to infa- 
tuation by his friends. The severity 
of his editorial criticisms, and the 
erratic course of his life, fully ac- 
count for the former circumstance ; 
the latter is probably to be attributed, 
in part at least, to pity for his 
mishaps. 

If Longfellow’s poetry is best de- 
signated as quaint, Poe’s may most 
properly be characterized as fan- 
tastic. The best of it reminds one of 
Tennyson, not by any direct imita- 
tion of particular passages, but by 
its general air and tone. But he was 
very far from possessing Tennyson’s 
fine ear for melody. His skill in 
versification, sometimes striking 
enough, was evidently artificial : he 
overstudied metrical expression, and 
overrated its value so as sometimes 
to write, what were little better than 
nonsense-verses, for the sake of the 
rhythm. He had an incurable pro- 

nsity for refrains, and when he 

ad once caught a harmonious ca- 
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dence, ae to think it could not 
be too often repeated. 

Poe's name is usually mentioned 
in connexion with The Raven, a poem 
which he published about five years 
ago. It had an immense run, and 
gave rise to innumerable parodies— 
those tests of notoriety if not of 
merit. And certainly it is not with- 
out a peculiar and fantastic excel- 
lence in the om. — the 
conception is highly striking and 
poetic. The anther in his Lusty 
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chamber, mourning over his lost 
love and his departed hopes, and 
vainly seeking comfort in pondering 
Over many a quaint and curious volume 
of forgotten lore, 

is aroused by what he takes for the 
knock of a visitor at his door. But 
no visitor is there. While perplexed 
by the mysterious knocking, he hears 
the sound repeated, and this time 
evidently at the window, to which 
unwonted place of in he ac- 
cordingly betakes himself :— 


Open wide I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven of the saintly days of yore. 
Not the least obeisance made he, not an instant stopped or stayed he, 
But with mien of lord or lady perched above my chamber door— 
Perched upon a bust of Pallas just above my chamber door— 

Perched and sat, and nothing more. 


Half-amused and half-excited by 
this eccentric appearance, the student 
makes bold to question the ‘ ungainly 
bird’ as to his name and errand,—not 
so unreasonable a proceeding, since 
ravens sometimes talk ; and this one 
talks to the extent of one word, 


* Nevermore,’ which it pertinaciously 
repeats in answer to every query, 
and the sad negation falls chilling 
and ominous on all the desolate man’s 
hopes of forgetfulness or consola- 
tion :-— 


For the raven, sitting lonely on the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered, not a feather then he fluttered, 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, ‘ Other friends have flown before. 
On the morrow he will leave me as my hopes have flown before.’ 
Then the bird said, ‘ Nevermore.’ 
Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
* Doubtless,’ said I, ‘ what it utters is its only stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden bore, 
Till the dirges of his hope that melancholy burden bore, 


Of never—nevermore.’ 
* * 


* * 


And the raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 

On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber door ; 

And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamplight o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor, 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 


Shall be lifted nevermore !’ 


The peculiar versification of the 
—showy and not ineffective— 

is exhibited in the above stanzas. 
The metre is a modification of that 
used in the conclusion of Miss Bar- 


rett’s Lady Geraldine. This is evi- 
dent, not merely from a general 
comparison of the two, but from 
some particular resemblances of 
rhyme and phrase, e. g. :— 


With a murmurous, stir uncertain, in the air the purple curtain 
Swelleth in and swelleth out around her motionless pale brows, 
While the gliding of the river sends a rippling noise for ever 
Through the open casement whitened by the moonlight’s slant repose. 


Lady Geraldine. 


And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 

Thrilled me, filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before, 

So that now to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 

*Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber-door.—The Raven. 


The triple rhyme is introduced 
from one of his earlier ballads—a 
rather pretty one—on a girl who has 


forgotten her dead lover, and sold 
herself for rank and wealth :— 
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An irrevocable vow, 
And my friends are all delighted 
That his love I have requited, 
And my mind is much benighted 
If I am not happy now. 
* * * * 
Would God I could awaken ! 
For I dream—I know not how. 
And my soul is sorely shaken 
Lest an evil step be taken, 
And the dead who is forsaken 
May not be happy now. 


And his weakness for refrain in- 
duced the repetition of the last line 
in each verse. 

This much notice seems due to a 

m which created such a sensation 
in the author's country. To us it 
seems by no means the best of Poe’s 
productions; we much prefer, for 
instance, this touching allegory, 
which was originally embodied in 
one of his wildest tales :— 


The Haunted Palace. 


In the greenest of our valleys 
By good angels tenanted, 

Once a fair and stately palace— 
Radiant palace—reared its head. 
In the monarch Thought’s dominion 

It stood there ! 
Never seraph spread a pinion 
Over fabric half so fair. 
Banners yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow, 
(This—all this—was in the olden 
Time, long ago). 
* * * * 
Wanderers in that happy valley 
Through two luminous windows saw 
Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law, 
Round about a throne where, sitting 
(Porphyrogene !) 
Tn state his glory well-befitting, 
The ruler of the realm was seen, 


And all with pearl and ruby glowing 
Was the fair palace door, 

Through which came flowing, flowing, 

flowing, 

And sparkling evermore, 

A troop of Echoes, whose sweet duty 
Was but to sing, 

In voices of surpassing beauty, 
The wit and wisdom of their king. 


But evil things in robes of sorrow 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate, 
(Ah, let us mourn! for never morrow 
Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 
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And travellers now, within that valley, 
Through the red-lit windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 

While like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out for ever, 
And laugh—but smile no more. 


In the very same volume with 
this are some verses that Poe wrote 
when a boy, and some that a boy 
might be ashamed of writing. In- 
deed the secret of rejection seems to 
be little known to Transatlantic 
bards. The rigidness of self-cri- 
ticism which led Tennyson to ignore 
and annihi ie, so far as in him lay, 
full one-* ut of his earlier produc- 
tions, wo.1d hardly be understood by 
them. This is particularly unlucky in 
the case of Poe, whose rhymes some- 
times run fairly away with him, till 
no purpose or meaning is traceable 
amid a jingle of uncommon and fine- 
sounding words. Thus from ‘ Ula- 
lume,’ which seems, so far as any 
coherent intention can be made out 
of it, to be a rhapsody on his wife's 
death, we take these two stanzas as 
really the most intelligible in it :-- 
And now as the night was senescent, 

And star-dials hinted of morn, 

In front of our path a liquescent 

And nebulous lustre was borne, 

Out of which a miraculous crescent 

Arose with a duplicate horn, 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent, 

Distinct with its duplicate horn. 

And I said, ‘ She is warmer than Dian, 
She rolls through an ether of sighs, 
She has seen that the tears are not dry on 

These cheeks where the worm never dies, 
And has come past the stars of the Lion 

To point us the path to the skies, 

To the Lethean peace of the skies ; 
Come up, in despite of the Lion, 

To shine on us with her bright eyes ; 
Come up, through the lair of the lion, 

With love in her luminous eyes,’ 


The rhyme of these lines may be 
good enough, but where is the rea- 
son of them ? 

Though Poe was a Southerner, his 
poetry has nothing in it suggestive 
of his peculiar locality. It is some- 
what remarkable that the slave- 
holding, which has tried almost all 
other means of excusing or justifying 
itself before the world, did not think 
of ‘keeping a poet,’ and engaging 
the destitute author from its own 
territory to sing the praises of ‘the 
patzionshal institution.’ And it would 
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have been a fair provocation that the 
Abolitionists had their poet already. 
Indeed several of the northern poets 
have touched upon this subject; 
Longfellow, in particular, has pub- 
lished a series of spirited and touch- 
ing anti-slavery poems: but the man 
who has made it his specialité is 
Joun GREENLEAF WHITTIER, a Qua- 
ker, literary editor of the National 
Era, an Abolition and ultra-Radical 
paper, which, in manful despite of 
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Judge Lynch, is published at Wash- 
ington, between the slave-pens and 
the capitol. His verses are certainly 
obnoxious to the jurisdiction of that 
notorious popular potentate, being 
unquestionably ‘inflammatory, incen- 
diary, and insurrectionary, as the 
Southern formula goes, in a very 
high degree. He makes passionate 
appeals to the Puritan spirit of New 
England, and calls on her sons to 
utter their voice,— 


From all her wild green mountains, 
From valleys where her slumbering fathers lie, 
From her blue rivers and her welling fountains, 
And clear cold sky— 
From her rough coast, and isles, which hungry Ocean 
Gnaws with his surges—from the fisher’s skiff, 
With white sail swaying to the billow’s motion 
Round rock and cliff— 
From the free fireside of her unbought farmer, 
From her free labourer at his loom and wheel, 
From the brown smithy where, beneath the hammer, 
Ring the red steel— 
From each and all, if God hath not forsaken 
Our land and left us to an evil choice ;— 


and protest against the shocking 
anomaly of slavery ina free country. 
At times, when deploring the death 
of some fellow-labourer in the cause, 
he falls into a somewhat subdued 
strain, though even then there is 
more of spirit and fire in his verses 
than one naturally expects from a 
follower of George Fox; but on 
such occasions he displays a more 
careful and harmonious versification 
than is his wont. There is no 
scarcity of these elegies in his little 
volume, The Abolitionists, even when 
they escape the attentions of the high 
legal functionary already alluded to, 
not being apparently a long-lived 
class. 

One of his best pieces is founded 
on the fearful story (already com- 
memorated in verse by Milman) of 
the slave-ship smitten by ophthalmia. 
The crew, after throwing over their 
diseased cargo, nevertheless all lost 
their sight except one man, on the 
preservation of whose vision their 
fate depended. 

Red glowed the western waters— 

Thesetting sun was there, 

Scattering alike on wave and cloud 

His fiery mesh of hair. 
Amidst a group in blindness 
A solitary eye 
Gazed from the burdened slaver’s deck 
Into that burning sky. 
‘ A storm,’ spoke out the gazer, 
* Is gathering and at hand— 


Curse on’t—I’d give my other eye 
For one firm rood of land.’ 

And then he laughed ; but only 
His echoed laugh replied, 

For the blinded and the suffering 
Alone were at his side. 


Night settled on the waters, 
And on a stormy heaven, 
While fiercely on that lone ship’s track 
The thunder-gust was driven. 
*A sail! Thank God, a sail!’ 
And as the helmsman spoke 
Up through the stormy murmur 
A shout of gladness broke. 


Down came the stranger vessel, 
Unheeding on her way, 

So near, that on the slaver’s deck 
Fell off the driven spray. 

‘ Ho! for the love of mercy—help ! 
We’re perishing and blind ’— 

A wail of utter agony 
Came back upon the wind. 


‘ Help us / for we are stricken 
With blindness every one ; 
Ten days we’ve floated fearfully 

Unnoting star or sun. 
Our ship’s the slaver Leon— 
We’re but a score on board— 
Our slaves are all gone over— 
Help, for the love of God !’ 


On livid brows of agony 
The broad red lightning shone, 
But the roar of wind and thunder 
Stifled the answering groan. 
Wailed from the broken waters 
A last despairing cry, 
As, kindling in the stormy light, 
The stranger ship went by. 
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Toujours perdriz palls in poetry as 
in cookery; we grow tired after 
awhile of invectives against governors 
of slave-states and mercenary par- 
sons, and dirges for untimely pe- 
rished Abolitionists. The wish sug- 
gests itself that Whittier would not 
always 

Give up to a party what is meant for 
mankind, 


but sometimes turn his powers in 
another direction. Accordingly, it 
is a great relief to find him occasion- 
ally trying his hand on the early 
legends of New England and Canada, 
which do not suffer in such ballads 
as this :— 


‘ To the winds give our banner ! 
Bear homeward again !’ 

Cried the lord of Acadia, 
Sir Charles of Estienne. 

From the prow of his shallop 
He gazed, as the sun 

From his bed in the ocean 
Streamed up the St. John. 


O’er the blue western waters 
That shallop had passed, 
Where the mists of Penobscot 
Clung damp on her mast. 

St. Saviour had looked 
On the heretic sail, 

As the songs of the Huguenot 
Rose on the gale. 


The pale, ghostly fathers 
Remembered her well, 

And had cursed her while passing 
With taper and bell. 

But the men of Monhegan, 
Of Papists abhorred, 

Had welcomed and feasted 
The Huguenot lord, 
* * * * 


O’er the Isle of the Pheasant 
The morning sun shone, 
On the plane-trees which shaded 
The shores of St. John. 
* Now why from yon battlements 
Speaks not my love ? 
Why waves there no banner 
My fortress above ?’ 
Dark and wild from his deck 
St. Estienne gazed about 
On fire-wasted dwellings 
And silent redoubt. 
From the low, shattered walls, 
Which the flame had o’errun, 
There floated no banner, 
There thundered no gun ! 
But beneath the low arch 
Of its door-way there stood 
A pale priest of Rome 
In his cloak and his hood. 
With the bound of a lion 
Latour sprang to land, 


On the throat of the Papist 
He fastened his hand. 


* Speak, son of the woman 
f scarlet and sin ! 
What wolf has been prowling 
My castle within ? 
From the grasp of the soldier 
The Jesuit broke ; 
Half in scurn, half in sorrow, 
He smiled as he spoke : 
* No wolf, Lord of Estienne, 
Has ravaged thy hall, 
But the men of De Aulney, 
With fire, steel, and ball. 
On an errand of mercy 
I hitherward came, 
While the walls of thy castle 
Yet spouted with flame. 
Pentagoet’s dark vessels 
Were moored in the bay, 
Grim sea-lions, roaring 
Aloud for their prey.’ 
* But what of my lady ?’ 
Cried Charles of Estienne. 
* On the shot-crumbled turret 
My lady was seen. 
Half veiled in the smoke-cloud, 
Her hand grasped the pennon, 
While her dark tresses swayed 
In the hot breath of cannon. 
But wo to the heretic, 
Evermore wo ! 
When the son of the Church 
And the Cross is his foe. 
In the track of the shell, 
In the path of the ball, 
De Aulney swept over 
The breach of the wall. 
Steel to steel, gun to gun, 
One moment—and then 
Alone stood.the victor, 
Alone with his men. 
Of its sturdy defenders 
My lady alone 
Saw the cross and the lilies 
Float over St. John.’ ~ 
* Let the dastard look to it !’ 
Cried fiery Estienne ; 
* Were De Aulney King Louis, 
I’d free her again !’ 
* Alas for thy lady! 
No service from thee 
Is needed by her 
Whom the Lord hath set free. 
Nine days in stern silence 
Her thraldom she bore, 
But the tenth morning came 
And Death opened her door.” 
* * * * 


O the loveliest of heavens 
Hung tenderly o’er him, 
There were waves in the sunshine 
And green isles before him ; 
But a pale hand was beckoning 
The Huguenot on, 
And in blackness and ashes 
Behind lay St. John. 
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‘We have been rather liberal in 
our extracts from Whittier, because 
he is less known than several other 
Western bards to the English reader, 
and because we think him entitled 
to stand higher on the American 
Parnassus than most of his country- 
men would place him. His faults— 
harshness and want of polish—are 
evident; but there is more life, and 
ee and soul in his verses, than in 
those of eight-ninths of Mr. Gris- 
wold’s immortal ninety. 


From political verse (for the Anti- 
slavery agitation must be considered 
quite as much a political as a moral 
warfare) the transition is natural to 
satire and humorous poetry. Here 
we find no lack of matter, but a 
a short-coming in quality. 

e Americans are no contemptible 
humorists in prose, but their fun 
cannot be set to verse. They are 
very fond of writing parodies, yet 
we have scarcely ever seen a good 
parody of American origin. And 
their satire is generally more distin- 
guished for personality or buffoonery 
than wit. Halleck’s Fanny looks as 
ifit might be good, did we only know 
something of the people satizized in 
it. The reputed comic poet of the 
country at present is Ortver Wen- 
pati Homes, a physician. Whether 
it was owing to the disappointment 
caused by hearing too much in his 
praise beforehand we will not pre- 
tend to say, but it certainly did seem 
to us that Dr. Holmes’s efforts in 
this line must originally have been 
intended to act upon his patients 
emetically. After a conscientious 
perusal of the doctor, the most read- 
able, and about the only presentable 
thing we can find in him, is this bit 
of serio-comic :— 


The Last Leaf. 

I saw him once before 

As he passed by the door, 
And again 

The pavement-stones resound 

As he totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 

They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pruning-knife of Time 
Cut him down, 

Not a better man was found 

By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 


But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets 
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So forlorn ; 
And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said 
‘ They are gone.’ [gorn ?] 
The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 
My grandmamma has said— 
Poor old lady, she is dead 
Long ago !— 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like the rose 
In the snow. 
But now his nose is thin, 
And it rests upon his chin 
Like a staff ; 
And a crook is in his back, 
And a melancholy crack 
In his laugh. 
I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here ; 
But the old three-corner’d hat, 
And the breeches, and all that, 
Look so queer ! 
And if I should live to be 
The last leaf on the tree 
In the spring, 
Let them smile, as I do now, 
On the old forsaken hough 
Where I cling. 


But within the last three years 
there has arisen in the United States 
a satirist of genuine excellence, who, 
however, besides being but mode- 
rately appreciated by his country- 
men, seems himself, in a great mea- 
sure, to have mistaken his real forte. 
James Russett Lowe tt, one of the 
Boston coterie, has for some time 
been publishing verses, which are b 
the coterie duly glorified, but which 
are in no respect distinguishable from 
the ordinary level of American 
poetry, except that they combine an 
extraordinary pretension to original- 
ity, with a more than usually pal- 
pable imitation of English models. 
Indeed, the failure was so manifest, 
that the American literati seem, in 
this one case, to have rebelled against 
Boston dictation ; and there is suffi- 
cient internal evidence that such of 
them as do duty for critics handled 
Mr. Lowell pretty severely. Violently 
piqued at this, and simultaneously 
conceiving a disgust for the Mexican 
war, he was impelled by both feelings 
to take the field as a satirist: to the 
former, we owe the Fable for Critics ; 
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to the latter, the Biglow Papers. It 
was a happy move, for be hes the 
rare faculty of writing clever erel. 
Take out the best of Ingoldsby, 
Campbell’s rare piece of fun The 
Friars of Dijon, and perhaps a little 
of Walsh's Aristophanes, and there 
is no contemporary verse of the class 
with which Lowell’s may not fear- 
lessly stand a comparison ; for, ob- 
serve, we are not speaking of mock 
heroics like Bon Gaultier’s, which are 
only a species of parody, but of real 
doggerel, the Rabelaiesque of poetry. 
The Fable is somewhat on the 
Ingoldsby model,—that is to say, a 
good part of its fun consists in queer 
rhymes, double, treble, or ly- 
syllabic; and it has even Barham’s 
fault—an occasional over-conscious- 
ness of effort, and calling on the 
reader to admire, as if the tour de 
force could not speak for itself: e.g.— 
So whenever he wished to be quite irre- 
sistible, 
Like a man with eight trumps in his hand 
at a whist-table 
(I feared me at first that the rhyme was 
untwistable, 
Though I might have lugged in an allusion 
to Cristabel). 


But Ingoldsby's rhymes will not 
give us a just idea of the Fable until 
we superadd Hook’s puns; for the 
fabulist has a pleasant. knack of 
making puns—outrageous and un- 
hesitating ones—exactly of the kind 
to set off the general style of his 
verse. The sternest critic could 
hardly help relaxing over such a 
bundle of them as are contained in 
Apollo’s lament over the ‘ treeifica- 
tion’ of his Daphne. 


‘ My case is like Dido’s,’ he sometimes 
remarked, 

‘ When I last saw my love she was fairly 
embark’d ; 

Let hunters from me take this saw when 
they need it, 

You’re not always sure of your game 
when you ’ve treed it. 

Just conceive such a change taking place 
in one’s mistress ! 

What romance would be left ? 
flatter of kiss trees ? 

Not to say that the thought would for 

ever intrude 

That you’ve less chance to win her the 
more she is wood. 

Ah, it went to my heart, and the memory 
still grieves, 

To see those loved graces all taking their 
leaves ; 


Who can 
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Those charms beyond speech, so enchant- 
but now, 

As they left me for ever, each making its 
bough. 

If her tongue had a tang [twang ?] some- 
times more than was right, 

Her new bark is worse than ten times 
her old bite. 


Or in this catalogue of a graveyard 
and its contents,— 

There lie levellers levelled, duns done up 
of themselves, 

There are booksellers finally laid on their 
shelves, 

Horizontally there lie upright politicians, 

Dose-a-dose with their patients sleep 
faultless physicians ; 

There are slave-drivers quietly whipt 
under ground, 

There bookbinders, done up in boards, 
are fast bound. 

There the babe that’s unborn is supplied 
with a berth, 

There men without legs get their six feet 
of earth, 

There lawyers repose, each wrapt up in 
his case ; 

There seekers of office are sure of a place. 

There defendant and plaintiff are equally 
cast, 

There ee quietly stick to their 

t, 

There brokers at length become silent as 
stocks, 

There stage-drivers sleepwithout quitting 
their box. 

The Fable is a sort of review in 
verse of American poets. Much of 
the Boston leaven runs through it ; 
the wise men of. the East are all 
glorified intensely, while Bryant and 
Halleck are studiously depreciated. 
But though thus freely exercising 
his own critical powers in verse, the 
author is most bitter against all critics 
in prose, and gives us a ludicrous 
picture of one,— 

A terrible fellow to meet in society, 

Not the toast that he buttered was ever 

so dry at tea. 

And this gentleman is finely shown 
up for his condemnatory predilections 
and inability to discern or appreciate 
beauties. The cream of the joke 
against him is, that being sent by 
Apollo to choose a lily in a flower- 
garden, he brings back a thistle as 
all he could find. The picture is a 
humorous one, but we are at a loss 
to conjecture who can have sat for it 
in America, where the tendency is 
all the other way, reviewers being 
apt to apply. the butter of adulation 
with the knife of profusion to every 
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man, woman, or child who rushes 
into print. Some of his complaints, 
too, against the critic sound very 
odd; as, for instance, that 


His lore was engraft, something foreign 
that grew in him. 


Surely the very meaning of learning 
is that it is something which a man 
learns—acquires from other sources—— 
does not originate in himself. But 
it is a favourite practice with Mr. 
Lowell's set to rail against dry learn- 
ing and pedants, while at the same 
time there are no men more fond of 
showing off cheap learning than 
‘themselves: Lowell himself never 
loses an opportunity of bringing in 
a bit of Greek or Latin. Our readers 
must have known such persons—for, 
unfortunately, the United States has 
no monopoly of them—men who de- 
— in ——. Latin before ladies, 
talking Penny-Magazine science in 
the hearing of clodhoppers, and 
paming of high art to youths who 

ave never had the chance of seeing 
any art at all. Then you will hear 
them say nothing about antry. 
But let a man be present who knows 
more Greek than they do, or who has 
a higherstandard of poetry or painting 
or music, and wo be to him! Him 
will they persecute to the uttermost. 
What is to be done with such men 
bet to treat them a la Shandon, 
‘Give them Burton’s Anatomy, and 
leave them to their own abominable 
devices ?’ 


The Biglow Papers are imaginary 
epistles from a New-England farmer, 
and contain some of the best speci- 
mens extant of the ‘ Yankee,’ or 
New-England dialect,—better than 
Haliburton’s, for Sam Slick some- 
times mixes Southern, Western, and 
even English vulgarities with his 
Yankee. Mr. Biglow’s remarks treat 
chiefly of the Mexican war, and sub- 
jects immediately connected with it, 
such as slavery, truckling of north- 
eners to the south, &c. The theme 
is treated in various ways with uni- 
form bitterness. Now he sketches a 
‘Pious Editor’s Creed,’ almost too 
daring in its Scriptural allusions, but 
terribly severe upon the venal fra- 
ternity, whose un-virtuous indigna- 
tion must have been greatly moved 
by the stout satire of lines like 
these, — 
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I du believe with all my soul 
In the great Press’s freedom, 
To pint the people to the goal, 
And in the traces lead ’em ; 
Palsied the arm that forges yokes, 
At my fat contracts squintin’, 
An’ withered be the nose that pokes 
Inter the guv’ment printin’ ! 
I du believe thet I should give 
Wut’s hisn unto Cesar, 
Fer it’s by him I move an’ live, 
Frum him my bread and cheese ar. 
I du believe thet all o’ me 
Duth bear his superscription, 
Will, conscience, honor, honesty, 
An’ things o’ that description. 
In short, I firmly du believe 
In Humbug generally, 
Fer it’s a thing I du perceive 
To hev a solid vally. 
This heth my faithful shepherd been, 
In pasturs sweet heth led me, 
And this’ll keep the people green 
To feed ez they hev fed me. 


‘ ow another time he sets one of 
alhoun’s pro-slavery speeches to 
music. The ics Phe great 
Nullifier form the air of the song, 
and the incidental remarks of ho- 
nourable senators on the same side 
make up a rich chorus, their names 
supplying happy tags to the rhymes. 


‘ The mass ought to labor, an’ we lay on 
soffies, 

Thet’s the reason I want to spread 

freedom’s aree ; 
It puts all the cunninest on us in office, 

An’ reelises our Maker’s original idee,’ 

Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he, 
* Thet’s as plain,’ sez Cass, 
‘ Ez thet some one’s an ass, 

It’s ez clear ez the sun at noon,’ sez he. 
* Slavery’s a thing thet depends on com- 

plexion, 

It’s God’s law that fetters on black 

skins don’t chafe ; 
Ef brains wuz to settle it (horrid re- 
flection !) 

Which of our onrable body’d be safe ?’ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he. 

Sez Mister Hannegan, 
Afore he began again, 
‘The exception is quite opportoon,’ sez 
he, &c. 

But best of all are the letters of 
his friend the returned volunteer, 
Mr. Birdofredom Sawyer, who draws 
a sad picture of the private soldier's 
life in Mexico. He had: gone out 
with hopes of making his fortune. 
Afore I vullinteered I thought this 

country wuz a sort o’ 
Canaan, a reg’lar Promised Land that 
flowed with rum an’ water ; 
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Ware propaty growed up like time, with- 
out no cultivation, 

An’ gold was dug ez taters be among our 
Yankee nation ; 

Ware aateral advantages wuz puffictly 
amazin’, 

Ware every rock that wuz about with 
precious stuns wuz blazin’, 

Ware mill-sites filled the country up ez 
thick ez you could cram ’em, 

An’ desput rivers ran about a-beggin’ 
folks to dam ’em ; 

Thet there were meetin-houses too, chock 
full o’ gold an’ silver, 

Thet you could take, an’ no one couldn’t 
hand ye in no bill for. 

Thet’s wut I thought afore I went, thet’s 
wut the fellers told us, 

Thet stayed to hum, an’ speechified, an’ 
to the buzzards sold us. 


But he was sadly disappointed, and 
ny so in his expectations of 
glory, which ‘ never got so low down 
as the privates.’ 


Wal, arter I gin glory up, thinks I at 
least there’s one 

Thing in the bills we aint hed yet, an’ 
thet’s the glorious fun ; 

Ef once we git to Mexico, I fairly may 
presume we 

All day an’ night shall revel in the halls 
of Montezumy. 

T’'ll tell ye wut my revels wuz, an’ see 
how you would like ’em, 

We never got inside the hall: the nighest 
ever J come 
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Wuz stan’in’ sentry in the sun (an’ fact, 
it seemed a cent’ry), 

A ketchin’ smells o’ biled an’ roast thet 
come out then the entry. 

An’ hearin’ ez I sweltered thru my passes 
an’ re S 

A rat-tat-too o’knives an’ forks, a clinkty 
clink 0’ glasses. 

I can’t tell aff the bill-o’ fare the gin’rals 
had inside ; 

All I know is thet out o’ doors a pair 
o’ soles wuz fried ; 

And not a thousand miles away from ware 
this child was posted 

A Massachusetts citizen wuz baked, an’ 
biled, an’ roasted. 


But it is time to bring this notice 
to a close—not, however, that we 
have by any means exhausted the 
subject. For have we not already 
stated that there are, at the lowest 
calculation, ninety American poets, 
spreading all over the alphabet, from 
Allston, who is unfortunately dead, 
to Willis, who is fortunately living, 
and writing Court Journals for the 
‘Upper Ten Thousand,’ as he has 
named the quasi-aristocracy of New 
York? And the lady-poets—the 

tesses, what shall we say of them ? 

ruly it would be ungallant to say 

anything ill of them, and invidious 

to single out a few among so many ; 

therefore, it will be best for us to say— 
nothing at all about any of them. 


LEAVES FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A NATURALIST. 
Part VII. 


i hen which was induced, good 
easy Dame Partlet, to bestow her 
maternal affection upon an egg of 
the wedge-tailed eagle laid in the 
garden of the Zoological Society, 
was—-it will be in the remembrance 
of those who amuse themselves by 
looking into these simple annals— 
‘left sitting.’ 

The first egg was laid on the 27th 
of February in this year, and was, it 
will be recollected, placed under a 
common hen, but was removed after 
the expiration of twenty-one days in 
an addled state. 

The second egg—fhat on which 
the hen was left sitting at our last 
notice—was laid in the first week of 
March, and was removed, after a 
— incubation of twenty-two 

ys, addled also. 


On the 29th of March a third eg, 
was produced, but it was leteal 
by the parents. 

April 4.—Another egg was this 
day laid, but no attempt was made 
to get it hatched. 

he imprisoned parents made a 
poor apology for a nest of birch- 
broom and straw--the materials 
within their reach; but instead of 
manifesting any intention to do the 
ee office, the birds wanted to 

estroy every one of the eggs, and 
the keeper found it necessary to look 
vtry sharp to prevent them from 
carrying their ovicidal propensities 
into effect. 

This reversal of the great law of 
Nature is not confined to birds. The 
sow and the rabbit, if disturbed at 
the critical moment, will not unfre- 
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o> devour their offspring,—as 
those know to their cost whose im- 


patience has brought their prying 
eyes to look into the mystery. We 
forget that, in their natural state, the 
first care of all vertebrated animals 
is to hide their eggs or young. The 
same may be said of insects, crusta- 
ceans, and even of molluscous ani- 
mals. In proportion as the organiza- 
tion is developed, the sensitiveness 
to the violation of this priaciple in- 
creases, The quadruped, in a state 
of morbid irritation, devours its 
young; the bird forsakes its nest, or 
destroys the eggs. 

When, however, this great ope- 
ration of nature is effected in secresy, 
and the storge of the parents is un- 
checked, the vertebratu, and especially 
the more highly-developed classes, 
will risk anything short of life for 
the protection of their young, and 
not unfrequently will lay that down 
in defence of their offspring. 

In cases of extreme urgency, gre- 
garious quadrupeds dispose of their 
young with the most parental care, 
placing them in the middle, so that 
when the battle rages they may have 


the best chance of safety. Thus by 
the divine law preservation follows 
generation, and is most conspicuously 
manifested while the offspring is of 
tender age, and unable to provide 


for its own support. Among the 
mammiferous animals a reciprocity 
of benefits is established, and it may 
be doubted whether the mother or 
the child feels the greatest enjoyment 
in or ratowd or receiving the full 
tide of maternal nourishment. Even 
that grand incarnate fiend, Lady 
Macbeth, is compelled to say,— 
I have given sucke and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that 
milkes me.* 

Moreover, a sort of instinctive dis- 
tributive justice is established in the 
breast of the mother, when the case 
requires it. Thus, as a general rule, 
it will be found than an ewe which 
brings forth two lambs at a time will 
not admit one to her teats unless the 
other be present and partaking; 
otherwise one might famish, while 
the other would grow fat. 

This manifestation, for the most 
a suits the tyrant man, and there- 
ore, in all convenient cases, he very 
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blandly suffers Natuve to take her 
course. The Laplander cannot afford 
to be so benevolent. The female 
reindeer drops her fawn about the 
middle of May, and gives milk from 
the end of June to the middle of 
October. Now few mothers are 
more extremely fond of their young 
than these does. If they lose one 
they seek it everywhere, and, if it be 
to be found, never rest till they have 
discovered it. The Laplander, there- 
fore, knows better than to separate 
the doe from the fawn. Morning 
and evening the herd is brought up 
to be milked. A rope, both ends of 
which are held in the hand of the 
assistant, is cast over the neck of the 
doe, and she is thus compelled to 
submit, giving about a pint. This 
might seem to be a sufficient fraud 
upon the poor fawn, but no. As 
soon as the pint is abstracted the 
teats of the doe are anointed with a 
preparation most offensive to the 
fawn, which thus, notwithstandin 
its intense disgust, gets just onttgh 
to preserve life and no more, and 
leaves the poor mother with a com- 
paratively full udder to enrich the 
dairy of her honest master. 

All animals of a high grade show 
the greatest distress if their young 
are taken from them, and will, if 
necessary, fight stoutly in their de- 
fence. In that most revolting case 
of the vivisection of a poor bitch, 
she endeavoured to lick her puppies 
in the midst of her tortures, and 
when they were removed uttered the 
most plaintive cries. 

The crew of the discovery-ship 
Carcass, sent on an exploring voyage 
to the North Pole in the last cen- 
tury, witnessed a most touching in- 
stance of maternal affection, which 
seems, however, to have had no effect 
on the hearts of some of those who 
beheld it. 

The ship was locked in the ice, 
and, early one morning, the man at 
the mast-head gave notice that three 
bears were approaching over the 
frozen sea, invited, doubtless, by the 
scent of some blubber of a walrus, 
killed by the crew a few days before, 
which had been set on fire and was 
burning on the ice, The visitors 
proved to be a she-bear and her two 
cubs, the latter nearly as large as 
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the dam. They ran eagerly to the 
fire, drew away part of the flesh of 
the walrus that remained uncon- 
sumed and devoured it. Then the 
crew from the ship cast t lumps 
of walrus-fiesh, which still remained, 
tothem. These the old bear fetched 
away one by one, laying every lump 
before her cubs, divi ing it into 
shares and reserving only a small 
portion for herself. As the unsus- 
pecting mother was fetching away 
the last piece, the men levelled their 
muskets at the cubs and shot them 
both dead. They then wounded the 
dam, but not mortally. The rest 
— be told in the words of the re- 
ter :— 


It would have drawn tears of pity 
from any but unfeeling minds, to have 
marked the affectionate concern expressed 
by this poor beast in the dying moments 
of her expiring young. Though she was 
sorely wounded, and could but just crawl 
to the place where they lay, she carried 
the lump of flesh she had fetched away, 
as she had done others before, tore it in 
pieces and laid it down before them; 
and when she saw that they refused to 
eat, she laid her paws first upon one, and 
then upon the other, and endeavoured to 
raise them up; all this while it was 
pitiful to hear her moan. When she 
found she could not stir them, she went 
off ; and when she had got at some dis- 
tance, looked back and moaned ; and that 
not availing her to entice them away, she 
returned, and, smelling round them, be- 
gan to lick their wounds. She went off 
a second time as before; and having 
crawled a few paces, looked again be- 
hind her, and for some time stood moan- 
ing. But still her cubs not rising to 
follow her, she returned to them again, 
and with signs of inexpressible fondness 
went round one, and round the other, 
pawing them and moaning. Finding at 
last that they were cold and lifeless, she 
raised her head towards the ship and 
growled a curse upon the murderers, 
which they returned with a volley of 
musket-balls. She fell between her cubs, 
and died licking their wounds.* 


Birds, at other times the most timid 
of creatures, will boldly attack the 
7 of their nests and young. 

hrushes; and even smaller birds, 
have been known to do battle with 
magpies, jays, crows, hawks, nest- 
robbing school-boys, and even men. 
The common hen will show fight to 
kites, dogs, cats, and unfeathered 
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bipeds if they come near their 
chickens with sinister intentions, or 
even if they ere too closely. 
White, in his delightful book, men- 
tions an instance of the fury with 
which some plundered hens wreaked 
their vengeance upon a reiver when, 
after repeated predatory acts, they 
had him in their power. He relates 
that a neighbouring gentleman, one 
summer, had lost a of his — 
by asparrow-hawk, that came glidin 
fan between a fagot-pile and the 
end of his house to the place where 
the coops stood. The owner, vexed 
to see his flock diminishing, hung a 
setting-net adroitly between the pile 
and the house, into which the caitiff 
dashed, and was caught :— 

Resentment (continues the historian of 
Selborne) suggested the law of retalia- 
tion ; he, therefore, clipped the hawk’s 
wings, cut off his talons, and, fixing a 
cork on his bill, threw him down among 
the brood-hens. Imagination cannot 
paint the scene that ensued ; the expres- 
sions that fear, rage, and revenge in- 
spired were new, or at least such as had 
been unnoticed before. The exasperated 
matrons upbraided, they execrated, they 
insulted, they triumphed. In a word, 
they never desisted from buffeting their 
adversary till they had torn him in an 
hundred pieces. 

Ready and willing, however, as 
the parents are to defend their young 
against fearful odds, that modification 
of reason, which I have observed 
frequently to accompany mere in- 
stinct, operates occasionally to induce 
them to acquiesce patiently when 
help is required and given. 

Every one has heard of partridges 
falling into cracks; and many have 
looked upon these ‘ accidents’ as in- 
ventions of John to account for the 
absence of eggs and birds which have 
found their way to distant parts per 
rail. But that such misfortunes do 
really happen there can be no doubt. 

In a clayey country in Somerset- 
shire where the cracks, one hot sum- 
mer, had become dangerous even for 
dogs, two old birds were seen one 
fine morning in June ‘in great 
trouble.’ Upon looking about near 
the spot where they had been dis- 
turbed, a huge crack was seen to 
yawn, which, though not quite so 
big as the gulf into which Vathek 
tumbled the fair boys whom he 


* Annual Register, 1775, signed ‘ Marinus.’ 
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offered to the insatiate Giaour, was 
all-sufficient for the purpose of 
swallowing up young partridges. 
The old birds had been scratching 
about the edge of the crack, where 
‘they had done more harm than 
good.’ Upon looking in, a dozen 
young ones were seen down in the 
crack. They were hooked out one 
by one with a stick; and the parents 
stood, ‘not more than a pole off,’ 
anxiously watching the operation 
and receiving each of their offspring 
as it ran from the edge. 

A hen, which was most pugna- 
cious, flying fiercely at every one who 
came near her chickens, had wandered 
with her brood near a fagot-pile, 
into which they had scrambled, and 
had contrived so to entangle them- 
selves that they could not get out. 
The piercing cries of the bewildered 
chicks were equalled by the fidgetty 
clucks and gestures of the mother. 
But when assistance came, instead of 
buffeting the helper, she stood pa- 
tiently waiting till, after taking off 
some of the fagots, he caught her 
chickens and restored them to her. 

A mare brought forth a foal some 
_ or ten days before its time. 
The foal was attacked with spasms 
in the stomach and bowels, and, as it 
generally happens in cases of pre- 
mature birth among horses, died. 
Every aid that could be thought of 
was given; medicines were adminis- 
tered, and the mare stood quietly 
watching the helpers, as if conscious 
of the need of its offspring, as long 
as the foal was in her sight ; but the 
moment it was removed she became 
violent. 

White mentions the case of an old 
hunting-mare, which ran on the 
common, and which, being taken 
very ill, came down into the village, 
as it were to implore the help of 
mer, and died the night following in 
the street. 

It isa common and not very con- 
siderate practice to put duck’s eggs 
under a broody hen; and it must be 
confessed that, generally speaking, a 
more numerous and healthy lot of 
ducklings are hatched than when the 
domestic duck herself sits upon them. 
For she is apt to be fidgetty, and — 
haunted, perhaps, by some notions of 
her original free state, and of the 
fresh nest amid the flags and her- 
bage of the river-side — frequently 
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will not sit close in confinement. 
But no bird sits closer or better than 
the common wild duck, or brings out 
more numerous and vigorous young. 
Nor are there wanting instances, 
especially about mills and farms near 
some running stream or lake, of the 
domestic duck sitting as close and 
unweariedly as the most persevering 
hen. In many homesteads, however, 
which are distant from rivers or 
brooks, the terrestrial foster-mother 
is preferred; and when the young 
ones are hatched, the moment they 
see the pond, in they all go, to the 
unspeakable distress of the hen, 
which remains clucking and crying 
on the edge, using every call and 
gesture in her power to rescue them 
from the destruction which she thinks 
must be their portion ; nay, the dis- 
tracted parent will in her agony 
sometimes actually take water at the 
risk of her own life to preserve, as 
she thinks, theirs. All this time the 
ducklings are swimming about with 
the utmost complacency, catching 
flies and amusing themselves in the 
element to which their unaided in- 
stinct has led them in spite of the 
indignant remonstrances of their fos- 
ter-mother, and the obstacles which 
she opposes to their indomitable will. 

It was thought advisable in our 
poultry-yard to adopt the plan of 
raising ducklings under a hen; but 
in order to lessen the amount of 
suffering, one particular hen was 
selected for this office as long as she 
was fitted for the purpose of incuba- 
tion. The first year was, of course, 
a sore trial, but experience, and that 
modification of reason to which I have 
above alluded, had their effect ; and, 
in the subsequent years, she would 
lead her palmipede brood to the 
water, calmly see them launch out 
on its surface, and remain quietly 
dusting herself on the dry sunny 
bank with the utmost unconcern. 
She was a buff-coloured hen of the 
Dorking breed, and more than once 
brought out two broods of ducklings 
in the same year. 

Birds, in a domesticated or semi- 
domesticated state, like other parents 
of a higher grade, appear to derive 
pleasure from exhibiting their hope- 
ful offspring so as to attract observa- 
tion and admiration. ; 

On the 10th of April last, in an 
early walk through St. James's Park, 
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I saw on the gravel by the water's 
edge on the south side, two black 
swans, which had brought over their 
two newly-hatched, grey, down 
powder-puffs of nestlings, with blac 
bills and feet, from the island where 
they had first seen the light, as if to 
show them in their pride to the 
rs-by, of whom a little crowd 
ad collected round them, apparently 
to the great satisfaction of the pa- 
rents. To be sure, they had the 
lake to retreat to, if any danger had 
threatened. After standing to be 
admired a short time, the whole party 
again took water and rowed over to 
their island. In the afternoon, be- 
tween five and six, I saw the old 
birds close to the bank, but without 
their young ones. They had hatched 
three ; but the ‘ gander,’ as the keeper 
somewhat irreverently called the male 
swan, trod on one in the nest and 
killed it. I say ‘irreverently,’ for 
as among barn-door fowls we have a 
cock and a hen, we have, among 
swans, a cob and a pen. 

April 22.—A friend told me on 
Saturday that he had seen a swallow 
in Kent on the 18th. I looked out 
to-day over the water in St. James’s 
Park, but saw none; and I was in 
the Regent's Park yesterday without 
meeting with a single hirundo of any 
species. My friends, the black swans, 
have contrived to kill another cygnet, 
with their great splay-feet, probably, 
and now go about with one only. 
Very proud of it they seem to be. 
By the way, it appears that the 
Canada geese,* the ganders especially, 
are most destructive to the nestlings 
of other birds during the breeding 
season. The gander will not suffer 
anything to live, if it can help it, in 
the neighbourhood of its nest. Duck- 
lings, goslings, cygnets, all fall be- 
fore its violence. A pair are sitting 
in the Park, and the gander anni- 
hilates every young bird of any 
other species that appears on his do- 
main, and comes within his power. 
Great fears are now entertained for a 
fine brood of fourteen young wild- 
ducks just hatched in his vicinity. 

When this meets the eye of those 
who read such trifles, nidification 
may be considered, with few excep- 
tions, as being over for this year. 
Ffow varied are the nests, from the 


* Anser Canadensis ; L’ Oie & cravate of the French. 
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merest rough collection of straw and 

litter to the elegant and elaborate 

little domicile now before me :— 
What nice hand, 

With twenty years’ apprenticeship to 


0 
Will make me such another ? 


It is the work of a goldfinch; a 
labour of love executed in secret. 
How carefully constructed, with what 
an eye to the colour of surrounding 
objects, so that there may be the 
least risk of discovery ! 

The expedients to which small 
birds have recourse to thwart detec- 
tion when they are conscious that 
they are surprized in the act of 
bearing materials for making their 
nests, or conveying food to their 
young, are amusing. 

On Easter Sunday, as I was passing 
along the foot-way that borders the 
National Gallery—(thank Punch and 
The Times, the Vernon collection is 
at last to be disinterred from the 
vault to which a grateful Govern- 
ment had consigned it) —I saw a 
sparrow fly down to the neighbour- 
ing hackney-carriage-stand and pick 
up a very long straw, with which it 
flew, with some labour, towards the 
building. The long, streaming straw, 
attracted the attention of some of the 
pedestrians, who stopped and looked 
at the loaded little bird, which was 
directing its flight towards the portico 
of the gallery ; but, finding its mo- 
tions watched, it turned short round 
and pitched with its straw on one of 
the window-sills, and the people then 
passed on. Presently it flew again 
towards the portico; but the people 
again stopping and looking — for if 
one passenger stops and looks up in 
a great London thoroughfare, you 
have in a very few moments an jn- 
creasing crowd —it flew back to an- 
other window ; and the second lot of 
gazers went their way. ‘The little 
bird then started again with its straw 
towards one of the same pillars, and, 
cutting round it, so as to avoid pry- 
ing eyes as much as possible, bore it 
to the capital of one of the pilasters 
and disappeared, straw and all, into 
the snug nook, made by a part of the 
projecting ornament, which it had 
chosen as the place for making its 
nest. The wary bird was not dis- 
posed to let an inquisitive public 
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know the way to its home. On many 
other occasions I have observed these 
and other birds remain waiting about 
for a long time with nest-materials 
and food in their bills when they 
have perceived that I was watching 
them ; but the moment I turned my 
head, they were off with their burden 
to the nest. This would not be worth 
mentioning, were it not so difficult to 
find persons who will use their eyes 
to some purpose. 

The careful preparation and anxi- 
ous concealment manifested by the 
generality of birds in the process of 
nidification can only be equalled by 
the ardour of the consequent incu- 
bation. But there is no rule with- 
out an exception, as we shall pre- 
sently see. 

In the Book of Job* we find men- 
tion made of the ostrich :— 

Which leaveth his egges in the earth, 
and maketh them hote in the dust, 

And forgetteth that the foote might 
seatter them, or that the wilde beast 
might brake them. 

Hee sheweth himselfe cruell unto his 
yong ones, as they were not his, and is 
without feare, as if he travailed in vaine. 

For God hath deprived him of Wise- 
dome, and hath given him no part of 
understanding. 

The following note is appended to 
vy. 17:— 

They write that the ostrich covereth 
her egges in the sand, and because the 
countrey is hote, and the sun still keepeth 
them warme, they are hatched. 

The masculine gender is used in 
the text, and we know that in a 
kindred genus, the emeu, or New 
Holland cassowary,t the eggs are 
hatched by the male. But there can 
be no doubt that ostriches incubate, 
though during the heat of the day 
the parent birds may leave them to 
the high temperature of the climate 
in order to avoid a degree which 
might be fatal to the vitality of the 
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pee. Captain Lyon states that all 
the Arabs agree respecting the man- 
ner in which these birds sit on their 
. They are not, he says, left 
to be hatched by the warmth of the 
sun, but the parent bird forms a 
rough nest, in which she covers from 
fourteen to eighteen eggs, and regu- 
larly sits on them in the same manner 
as the common fowl does on her 
chickens; the male occasionally re- 
lieving the female. It is during the 
breeding season, he adds, that the 
greatest numbers are procured, the 
Arabs shooting the old ones while 
on their nests. By the way, Captain 
Lyon remarks, that at all the three 
towns, Sockna, Hoon, and Wadan, it 
is the custom to keep tame ostriches 
in a stable, and in two years to take 
three cuttings of their feathers. He 
imagined, from what he saw of the 
skins of ostriches brought for sale, 
that all the fine feathers sent to Eu- 
rope are from tame birds; the wild 
ones being generally so and 
torn, that not above half-a-dozen 
ood perfect ones can be found. 
he white feathers are what Captain 
Lyon alludes to: the black ones, 
being shorter and more flexible, are 
generally good. 

Various statements have been 
made as to the number of eggs, and 
from eight to ten have been men- 
tioned as found together. The latter 
is the number assigned by Le Vail- 
lant to a single female. But he 
disturbed one from a nest containing 
thirty eggs, surrounded by thirteen 
others. He watched this nest, and 
observed four females in succession 
sit upon them during theday. This 
appears to have been a sort of nest in 
copartnership, such as turkeys and 
other incubating birds that make 
their nests upon the ground will 
sometimes enter into.t The nest of 
the ostrich appears to be nothing 


* Chap. xxxix. v. 17 et seg. ; Barker’s Bible, 1613. 


+ Dromaius Nove Hollandie. 


t In the county of Somerset, the mowers found, near an outlying barn where 


poultry were in the habit of picking about, a partridge’s nest, with several unhatched 
partridge’s eggs and the shells of three eggs of the common hen, with all the appear- 
ances indicative of their having contained chickens. Afterwards, when they were 
cutting wheat, a brace of partridges and three common chickens got up and flew off ; 
but the chickens could not keep up with the partridges, and were caught by the 
mowers. These were evidently the produce of the hen’s eggs, which must have been 
jaid by the hen in the nest of the partridge, the hen having been attracted most 
probably by the sight of the partridge’s eggs. Now it is well known that the incu- 
bation of a partridge is of longer duration than that of a hen. When, therefore, the 
common hen’s eggs were hatched, the hen partridge must have hurried to the con- 
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more than a pit of sand, some three 

feet in diameter, the sand being 

thrown up so as to form a raised 
edge round it. 

From this modified and somewhat 
loose degree of incubation we pass to 
the exception to the general rule to 
which we have above alluded. 

The visitors to the garden of the 

Zoological Society of London, in the 
Regent’s Park, may see a plain- 
looking, sombre bird, with a con- 
siderable share of tail, of a size 
between a common fowl and a cu- 
rassow,* walking and picking about 
as if it were looking for something 
it ought to find but cannot. It is, 
at present, in the great aviary on the 
south side, on the right after entering 
the gate from the road. This is the 
brush turkey { of the colonists of New 
Holland, the weelah of the aborigines 
of the Namoi. If any one should 
inform an uninitiated visitor that the 
bird before him never sits upon its 
eggs, but plants them in a hotbed, 
as aman might plant cucumber and 
melon seeds, he would be taken for 
the most notorious fabulist since the 
days of Bidpai. If he should en- 
lighten the neophyte farther, and 
instruct him that the birds collect 
the materials for this hotbed them- 
selves, and bide their time till the 
fermentation has reached the proper 
point, till, like the patent incubator, 
it is fit for hatching the eggs, he 
would stand a very good chance of 
being set down as a member of the 
great family of Munchausen, of ad- 
venturous and marvellous memory. 
But nothing is more true. 

The brush turkey belongs to a 
family of birds — or, if you wish to 
be hypercritical, learned reader, a 
subfamily — which never incubate, 
but having collected vegetable mate- 
rials—which they know will heat to 
a proper point without, like an ill- 
saved hayrick, bursting out into com- 
bustion, or getting up into a sullen 
baking point, which would be equally 
































































leaving her own eggs to their fate. 
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Here we have an instance of misled instinct. 
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destructive of the vital principle— 
leave their eggs to the genial warmth 
of this half-natural, half- artificial 
mother. 

The genera of this family at pre- 
sent known are Talegalla, Leipoa, 
and Megapodius, all inhabitants of 
that marvellous country which seems 
to be a remnant still left to give us a 
notion of a very ancient state of this 
planet. 

Talegalla Lathami has been in its 
time a sore puzzle to systematists. 
More than one have made it a vul- 
ture, and have seized upon it as such 
to fill up a blank in a favourite 
system. It is no such thing. If 
you wish to see a perfect image of 
the bird, possess yourself of Mr. 
Gould’s admirable work on The 
Birds of Australia. He has the 
merit of first clearing up this dark 
chapter in ornithology, and an 
amusement or instruction whic 
may be derived from the perusal of 
this portion of this paper is due 
to him. He is of opinion that 
the natural situation of the bird is 
among the rasorial forms, and that 
it is one of a great family pecu- 
liar to Australia and the Indian 
Islands, of which Megapodius consti- 
tutes a part; and in confirmation 
of his view he notices the two 
deep emarginations of the sternum, 
so truly characteristic of the galli- 
naceous race. He is right. 

The upper surface of the adult 
male, its wings and tail, are of a 
blackish brown; but, on the under 
surface, the feathers are blackish 
brown at the base, going into silver- 
grey at the ends. The skin of the 
head and neck is of a deep pink, 
verging on red, and thinly sprinkled 
with short hair, like feathers of a 
blackish brown. His wattle is of a 
bright yellow, tinged with red where 
it joins the red of the neck. His 
bill is black, and the irides of his 
eyes and his feet are brown. 

In size the female is about a fourth 








clusion that the rest of the eggs (her own) were bad, and that it was of no use to 
waste further time upon them; whereupon she went away with her foster-chickens, 


Nor is the facility with which the 










chickens appear to have accommodated themselves to the wild habits of their foster- 
parents, so far as their powers would permit, uninstructive. They were in a fair way 
of returning to savage life; and, if a similar accident had happened in an uninhabited 


or uncultivated country, who shall say what results might have sprung from the 
connexion ? 
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less than the male, but very similar 
in colour, only her wattle is less 
extensive. 

Size of well-developed specimens, 
nearly that of a turkey. 

Now for the habits of this extra- 
ordinary feathered biped. 

The brush turkey is gregarious, 
going in small companies, and very 
wary and suspicious. Like the 
pheasants and some others of the 
gallinaceous tribe it is a cunning 
runner, and often escapes through 
the mazes of the brush. The native 
dog is their great enemy, and when 
this destroyer is upon them, and, 
indeed, whenever they are hard 
pressed, if the opportunity offers, 
they all spring upon the lowest bough 
of a tree, leaping from branch to 
branch till they reach the top. There 
they either perch or take wing to 
another part of the cover. When 
undisturbed, they seek the sheltering 
branches of trees during the heats of 
the day. The sportsman knows this, 
and, taking advantage of their fatal 
siesta, knocks them over one after 
the other ; for they take no warning 
from the fate of their companions, 
remaining to be shot at till all are 
bagged, or the sportsman is tired of 
plying his gun. 

In all this there is nothing very 
extraordinary, surely ? 

Certainly not, observing sir, or 
madam ; but patience. 

It is in the reproduction of the 
species that the anomalous proceed- 
ings of the bird are manifested. 
Collecting gradually a quantity of 
decaying vegetables, the bird makes 
a hotbed. Several weeks are pa- 
tiently employed in bringing the 
materials together, till, at length, a 
mound, consisting of a congeries of 
from two to four cart-loads, is formed. 
But it must not be considered as the 
labour of an individual, or of a pair, 
for many join in the work. When 
once established, a forcing-bed of 
this description does duty for many 
years; that is, the same site is re- 
sorted to, and as the lower part de- 
composes the birds superadd an addi- 
tional supply previous to depositing 
their . 

In the construction of the most 
elaborate of bird’s-nests the bill is 
the principal instrument of action, 
the feet performing a very subor- 
dinate part in the operation. In the 
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instance before us the case is reversed. 
The foot is the agent in collectin 
and depositing ; the bill is not u 
for those purposes at all. The bird 
grasps a quantity in its foot, throw- 
ing it backwards to the common 
centre of deposit. The surface of the 
adjoining ground is thus cleared for 
a considerable distance so completely 
that hardly a leaf or blade of grass 
is left. When this pyramidal vege- 
table mound has had a sufficient 
time to heat, so as to be of the proper 
temperature, the large eggs are in- 
serted, not side by side as in ordinary 
cases, but planted at regular distances 
from each other, some nine or twelve 
inches apart, perfectly upright, and 
with the large end downwards, each 
egg being buried at nearly an arm’s 
depth. They are then covered up 
and left till they are hatched. 

John Hunter found the tempe- 
rature of a sitting hen to be 104° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and ascer- 
tained the heat to be the same when 
the ball of the instrument was placed 
under her. Having taken some of 
the eggs from under the same hen, 
when the chick was about three- 
parts formed, he broke a hole in the 
shell, and introducing the ball of the 
thermometer he found that the quick- 
silver rose to 99°}. In some that 
were addled he found the heat not 
so high by two degrees ; so that, as he 
observes, the life in the living egg 
assisted in some degree to support 
its own heat. We have no statement 
of the heat of these procreant mounds 
at hatching-time, but the talegalla, 
without any aid but that which comes 
from above, knows exactly the time 
when they have arrived at that de- 
gree of temperature necessary for 
hatching the eggs, and which, pro- 
bably, closely approximates to that 
which Hunter found to prevail in 
the sitting hen. 

Mr. Gould was credibly informed, 
both by natives and settlers living 
near the haunts of these birds, that 
it is not unusual to obtain nearly a 
bushel of eggs at one time from a 
single heap, and delicious eating they 
are said to be. There seems to be 
some discrepancy as to the degree of 
care manifested by the parents for 
their oviplantation, some of the na- 
tives stating that the females are 
constantly in the neighbourhood of 
the heap about hatching-time, fre- 
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quently uncovering the eggs and co- 
vering them up again, as if for the 
purpose of assisting the young birds 
that may have broken their prison, 
whilst others informed Mr. Gould 
that the eggs are merely deposited, 
and the young left to force their way 
out without assistance. 

If the latter information be cor- 
rect, the question arises as to how 
the newly-hatched birds are sus- 
tained; and Mr. Gould observes that, 
in all probability, as Nature has 
adopted this mode of reproduction, 
she has also gifted the young birds 
with the power of sustaining them- 
selves from the earliest period ; and 
he remarks, that the great size of the 
egg would lead to this conclusion, 
since in so comparatively large a 
space as that included in the area of 
one of these eggs it is reasonable to 
suppose that the bird would be much 
more developed than is usually found 
to be the case in eggs of smaller 
dimensions. Mr. Gould obtained 
some confirmation of this opinion; 
for, in searching for eggs in one of 
the mounds, he discovered the re- 
mains of a young bird, apparently 
just excluded from the shell, but it 
was clothed with feathers, not with 
down, as is usually the case. The 
upright position of the eggs, he ob- 
serves, tends to strengthen the opin- 
ion that they are never disturbed 
after they are deposited, for it is well 
known that the eggs of birds which 
are placed horizontally are frequently 
turned during incubation. This may 
be seen by any one who wilf closely 
watch a common sitting hen. Mr. 
Gould was almost too late for the 
breeding season, but he saw several 
of the heaps, both in the interior and 
at Illawarra. They were always in 
the most retired and shady glens, and 
on the slope of a hill, the part above 
the nest being scratched clean, while 
all below remained untouched, as if 
the birds had found it easier to con- 
vey the materials down than to throw 
them up. Mr. Gould found only 
one perfect egg, but he saw the shells 
of many from which the young had 
escaped in the position above de- 
scribed. At Illawarra he found 
them rather deposited in the light 
vegetable mould than among the 
leaves, which were accumulated in a 

considerable heap above them. 
The comparatively large size of 
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the eggs has been alluded to. Mr. 
Gould describes them as perfectly 
white, of a long oval form, three 
inches and three-quarters long, by 
two inches and a half in diameter. 
He saw a living specimen in -the 
garden of the late lamented Mr. 
Alexander M‘Leay at Sydney, which 
had for two successive years collected 
an immense mass of materials, as if 
it had been in its native woods. 
Wherever it was allowed to range— 
borders, lawn, and shrubbery—pre- 
sented an appearance that would have 
satisfied the most fastidious lover of 
garden neatness, for they looked as 
if they had been. regularly swept, 
from the bird having scratched every- 
thing that lay upon the surface to 
add to the mound, which was about 
three feet high and ten feet over. 
On placing his arm in it, Mr. Gould 
found the heat to be about 90° or 
95° Fahr. He saw the bird, which 
was a male, strutting about with 
proud and majestic port, ‘ sometimes 
parading round the heap, at others 
perching on the top, and displaying 
its brilliantly-coloured neck and wat- 
tle to the greatest advantage: this 
wattle it has the power of expanding 
and contracting at will; at one mo- 
ment it is scarcely visible, while at 
another it is extremely prominent.’ 

Here was an instance of the uncon- 
trollable power of instinct. This 
solitary bird perseveringly continued 
to construct its mound and keep it 
ready for the mate, which it was 
never destined to see. It was un- 
fortunately drowned, and then its sex 
was discovered upon dissection. 

Leipoa ocellata, the ngow of the 
aborigines of the lowland, the ngow-o0 
of those of the mountain districts of 
Western Australia, and the native 
pheasant of the Western Australian 
colonists, is the next form of this 
anomalous family that claims our 
notice. 

The head and crest are of a black- 
ish-brown hue, and a dark ashy grey 
eg the neck and shoulders, 

‘rom the chin to the breast the fore- 
part of the neck is covered with black 
lanceolate feathers, with a white stripe 
down the centre of each. Three 
distinct bands of greyish - white, 
brown, and black, mark the back and 
wings, the marks taking an ocellated 
form, especially on the tips of the 
secondaries. The primaries are brown, 
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and have their outer webs pencilled 
with two or three zigzag lines near 
their tips. The whole of the under- 
surface is light buff, and the tips of 
the flank feathers are barred with 
black. The blackish-brown tail has 
a broad buff tip. The bill is black, 
and the feet are blackish-brown. 

This species lays its eggs in a 
mound of sand, about three feet in 
height, which both sexes have con- 
tributed to raise, and to form which 
the natives say that the birds scratch 
up the sand all around for many 
yards. The inside of the mound 
presents alternate layers of dried 
leaves, grasses, &c.; among which 
twelve eggs, or more, are deposited, 
and covered up by the birds as they 
are laid, till the process is complete, 
when the sandy mound presents the 
appearance of an ant’s-nest. The 
eggs, which are about the size of 
three of a common fowl, white, 
slightly tinged with red, are thus 
left to be hatched by the heat of the 
sun’s rays, the vegetable materials 
retaining sufficient warmth to keep 
them at a proper temperature during 
the night ; for the eggs are deposited 
in layers, and no two eggs are suf- 
fered to lie without an intervening 
division. 

The hillocks are robbed by the 
natives two or three times in the 
season, and they conclude that the 
number of eggs in a mound are many 
or few by the quantity of feathers 
scattered about. If there be abun- 
dance of feathers it is a sign that the 
hillock is full, and they immediately 
open it and take the whole deposit. 
The hen then lays again, and when 
her complement is complete is again 
robbed, when she will frequently lay 
a third time. In the mounds ants 
are often found as numerous as in an 
ant-hill ; and sometimes that part of 
the hillock which surrounds the 
lower portion of the eggs becomes so 
hard that a chisel is necessary to get 
them out. 

Captain Grey, of the 85d regiment, 
informed Mr. Gould that he had 
never met with these nest-mounds 
except where the soil was dry and 
sandy, and so thickly covered with a 
dwarf species of Leptospermum as to 
render it almost impossible for a 
traveller to force his way through if 
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he strays from the native paths. In 
those close scrubby woods small open 
— occur occasionally, and there 
e found the ngow-ov’s nest, consist- 
ing of a heap of sand, dead grass and 
boughs, three feet in height, nine in 
diameter, and sometimes larger. 

In size this beautiful bird is less 
than the brush turkey. It keeps 
much on the ground, seldom taking 
to a tree if not closely pursued. 
When hard pressed it will often run 
its head into a bush, and is there 
taken. The food, like that of tale- 
galla, consists principally of seeds 
and berries, and it utters a mournful 
note, very like that of a pigeon, but 
more inward in sound. 

But the most remarkable of this 
extraordinary group is the Ooere- 
goorga of the aborigines of the Co- 
burg Peninsula, known to the colo- 
nists of Port Essington as the jungle- 
Sowl.* 

The head and crest of this great- 
footed bird are deep cinnamon brown, 
the hue of the neck and all the un- 
der surface is dark grey. The back 
and wings are cinnamon brown, and 
the upper and under tail-coverts are 
dark chestnut brown. ‘The general 
colour of the irides is dark brown, 
but in some individuals light reddish 
brown. The reddish-brown bill is 
bordered with yellow edges. The 
legs and feet bright orange, and the 
size about that of the common fowl. 

When Mr. Gilbert, who assisted 
Mr. Gould in collecting the materials 
for his grand work on the Australian 
birds, arrived at Port Essington, nu- 
merous great mounds of earth were 
pointed out to him by some of the 
residents—who, probably, belonged 
to the Society of Antiquaries—as 
being the tumuli of the aborigines. 
The natives told him not to listen to 
these wise men, and assured him, 
that so far from being the burying- 
places of the human biped, they were 
the nests in which the eggs of the 
ooeregoorga were hatched. No one 
in the settlement believed a story 
that contradicted all the usual expe- 
riences of the incubation of birds, 
and when the natives brought in 
some of the large-sized eggs in con- 
firmation of their statement, they 
were treated as lawyers sometimes 
are when they try to make their 
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ease too good, and the doubt pre- 
viously entertained was strengthened. 
But Mr. Gilbert happened to know 
something of the habits of Leipoa, 
so he took to himself a knowing 
native, and about the middle of No- 
vember proceeded to Knocker’s Bay, 
a portion of Port Essington harbour 
very little known, but where he had 
been told a considerable number of 
these birds might be seen. He landed 
close to a thicket, and had proceeded 
but a short distance from the shore 
when he beheld a mound of sand and 
shells, with a slight mixture of black 
soil, whose base rested on the sandy 
beach, a few feet above high-water 
mark. The large yellow-blossomed 
Hibiscus enveloped this conical tu- 
mulus, which was some five feet high, 
and twenty feet in circumference at 
its base. He turned to his native, 
and asked what it was. 

‘Oregoorgia rambal.’ (Jungle-fowl’s 
house or nest.) 

Up scrambled Mr. Gilbert, and 
sure enough found a young bird in a 
hole about two feet deep, apparently 
but a few days old, and lying ona 
few dry leaves. The native pro- 
tested to Mr. Gilbert that it would 
be of no use to hunt for eggs, as 
there were no traces of the old birds 
having been lately there, so our col- 
lector secured the nestling, placed it 
in a good-sized box with a sufficiency 
of sand, and fed it with bruised In- 
dian corn, which it took rather freely ; 
but it was wild and untractable, and 
on the third day it contrived to 
escape from its prison. But while 
it remained in the box it was inces- 
santly employed in scratching up the 
sand into heaps, and although it was 
not larger than a small quail, the 
vigour and rapidity with which it 
threw the sand from one end of the 
place of its confinement to the other 
was quite surprizing. Poor Mr. 
Gilbert got but little sleep while it 
was in his custody, for it was so 
restless at night that it kept him 
awake by the noises it made in en- 
deavouring to gain itsliberty. Only 
one foot was employed in scratching 
up the sand, and when the bird had 
grasped a footful it threw the sand 
behind it with small exertion, and 
without shifting its standing position 
on the other leg. ‘This exertion 


seemed to Mr. Gilbert to proceed 
from mere restlessness, and a desire 
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to use its powerful feet without 
having much, if any, connexion with 
feeding ; for Mr. Gilbert never de- 
tected the bird in picking up any of 
the Indian corn which was mixed 
with the sand while thus employed. 
Eggs were continually brought to 
Mr. Gilbert; but he had no oppor- 
tunity of seeing them taken from the 
ground till the commencement of 
February, when, on another visit to 
Knocker’s Bay, he saw them exhumed 
from a depth of six feet, in one of 
the largest mounds which he had 
seen. In this mound the holes ran 
down in an oblique direction, from 
the centre of the hillock towards the 
outer slope, so that although the 
eggs were six feet deep from the top, 
they were not more than two or 
three from the side. Mr. Gilbert 
was informed that the birds lay only 
a single egg in each hole, and that, 
after the egg is deposited, the earth 
is immediately thrown down lightly 
until the hole is filled up. Then the 
upper part of the mound is smoothed 
and rounded over. The top and 
sides of the mound betray the recent 
excavations of the bird, for the dis- 
tinct impressions of its feet are there 
left, and the earth is so lightly 
thrown over that the direction of the 
hole is easily ascertained by thrust- 
ing in a slender stick, the ease or 
difficulty of the penetration indi- 
cating the length of time that has 
elapsed since the operations of the 
bird. But to reach the eggs is no 
easy task. ‘The natives dig them 
out with their hands alone, making 
only sufficient room to admit their 
bodies, and to throw out the earth 
between their legs. By grubbing 
thus with their fingers, they are 
enabled to follow the direction of 
the hole with greater certainty ; and 
it will, sometimes at a depth of 
several feet, turn off sharply at right 
angles, its direct course being 
thwarted by a clump of wood or 
some other obstacle. Persevering as 
the savage is, his patience is often 
sorely tried. Upon the occasion of 
extracting these two eggs the native 
dug down six times successively, to 
a depth of six or seven feet at least, 
without finding an egg, and came up 
so exhausted that he refused to try 
again. But Mr. Gilbert's ne to 
verify the statement made to him 
was now completely roused, and by 
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the offer of an additional reward he 
induced the grubber to try again. 
The seventh trial was crowned with 
success; and Mr. Gilbert’s gratifica- 
tion was complete when the native 
with pride and satisfaction held up 
an egg, and after two or three more 
attempts displayed a second. ‘Thus 
proving,’ adds worthy Mr. Gilbert, 
‘how cautious Europeans should be 
of disregarding the narrations of 
these poor children of nature, because 
they happen to sound extraordinar 
or different from anything with which 
they were previously acquainted.’ 

In apcther mound Mr. Gilbert, 
with the aid of his native, obtained 
an egg from the depth of about five 
feet, after excessive labour. This 

g was in a perpendicular position, 
and the holes in this hillock—which 
rose to the height of fifteen feet, was 
sixty in circumference at the base, 
and like the majority of those he had 
seen was so enveloped amid trees of 
thick foliage as to preclude the pos- 
sibility of the sun’s rays penetrating 
to any part of it— commenced at the 
outer edge of the summit and ran 
down obliquely to the centre. This 
mound felt quite warm to the hands. 

Now comes the question, How do 
the young birds effect their escape 
from the tomb where they are lite- 
rally buried alive ? 

This seems to bea mystery. Some 
natives told Mr. Gould that they 
emerged without aid : others declared 
that the old birds, when the fulness 
of time was come, scratched down to 
their offspring, and set them free. 

Mr. Gilbert found this megapode 
confined almost exclusively to the 
dense thickets near the sca-beach ; 
nor does it appear to be met with far 
inland, except up the banks of creeks. 
The birds goin pairs or singly, feed- 
ing on the ground, on roots for the 
most part, which the powerful claws 
of their great feet enable them to 
scratch up, and on seeds, berries, and 
insects, especially the large coleop- 
terous kinds of the latter. They are 
not easily procured, and though the 
whirring of their wings as they fly 
away is often heard by those who 
approach their haunts, the birds 
themselves are seldom seen. The 
flight is heavy, and does not seem 
capable of being long sustained. 
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When first disturbed the jungle-fowl 
invariably makes for a tree, and as 
soon as it there alights, stretches out 
its head and neck in a straight line 
with the body, and remains motion- 
less in that attitude. When tho- 
roughly roused and alarmed it flies 
horizontallyand laboriously for about 
a hundred yards, with its legs hang- 
ing down. Mr. Gilbert did not hear 
any note or cry; but the natives 
described and imitated it, and ac- 
cording to them it clucks much in 
the fashion of a common domestic 
fowl, the cluck ending in a peacock- 
like scream. He observed that the 
birds continued to lay from the end 
of August to March, when he left 
that part of the country, and, if the 
natives are to be believed, an inter- 
val of only four or five months, in- 
cluding the driest and hottest por- 
tion of the year, occurs between their 
breeding seasons. Mr. Gilbert re- 
marks that the composition of the 
mound seems to influence the colour- 
ing of a thin epidermis, with which 
the eggs are invested, and which 
readily chips off, showing the shell 
to be white. Thus eggs deposited 
in a black soil ure externally of a 
dark reddish brown ; those placed in 
sandy hillocks near the beach present 
a dirty yellowish-white hue. The 
differ in size considerably; but all 
are of the same form, with both ends 
equal. The average size may be 
taken at three inches five lines long 
by two inches three lines broad. 
Thegeographical distribution of this 
singular group of birds is not confined 
to Australia, but extends from the 
Philippine Islands through those of 
the Indian Archipelago to Australia. 
The same Fauna that exhibits the 
anomaious proceedings of the brush 
turkey, the native pheasant, and the 
megapode, and the rude congeries of 
materials in which they plant their 
eggs, leaving them there to be 
hatched by vegetable fermentation 
and solar heat, as the common snake 
consigns her eggs to the dunghill, 
presents the most curious examples 
of bird architecture hitherto dis- 
covered. The history of the elegant 
artificers of these structures has 
more the semblance of an Arabian 
tale than a sober statement of fact. 
The bower-birds* of Australia dis- 


* Genera, Ptilonorhynchus and Chlamydera. 
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play, in the erection and decoration 
of their edifices for assembly and 
halls of amusement, an ingenuity 
and taste that place them far beyond 
any others of their race with which 
we are acquainted. 

Their constructions and collections 
—for they are most ardent, assiduous, 
and indefatigable collectors — had 
attracted the attention of traveilers, 
who were puzzled as to what cause 
they could attribute the phenomena 
presented to them occasionally in 
their journeys. To Mr. Gould, who 
has dissipated the clouds which ob- 
scured so many of the Australian 
animals, we are indebted for an elu- 
cidation of this most curious mystery. 
He watched the builders, obtained 
two of the bowers complete, and 
with his usual liberality, and not 
without considerable difficulty, placed 
one in our national museum and the 
other in that of Leyden. 

The bower-like structures from 
which the birds take their name first 
came under the notice of Mr. Gould 
at Sydney. Mr. Charles Coxen had 
presented an example to the museum 
there as the work of the satin bower- 
bird. With his usual energy, Mr. 
Gould at once determined to leave 
no means untried for ascertaining 
every particular relating to this par- 
ticular feature in the economy of 
the bird; and on visiting the cedar- 
brushes of the Liverpool range he 
discovered several of these bowers 
or playing-places. He found them 
usually under the shelter of an over- 
hanging tree in the most retired part 
of the forest, differing considerably 
in size, some being a third larger 
than that represented in Mr. Gould’s 
admirable picture (for the illustra- 
tions in this, as well as in many of his 
other works, are not mere figures— 
they are pictures), whilst others were 
much smaller. He shall now speak 
for himself :— 

The base consists of an extensive and 
rather convex platform of sticks firmly 
interwoven, on the centre of which the 
bower itself is built; this, like the plat- 
form on which it is placed and with which 
it is interwoven, is formed of sticks and 
twigs, but of a more slender and flexible 
description, the tips of the twigs being 
so arranged as to curve inwards and nearly 
meet at the top. In the interior of the 


* Birds of Australia. 
20 Broad Street, Golden Square. 
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bower the materials are so placed that 
the forks of the twigs ere always pre- 
sented outwards, by which arrangement 
not the slightest obstruction is offered to 
the passage of the birds. The interest of 
this curious bower is much enhanced by 
the manner in which it is decorated at 
and near the entrance with the most gaily- 
coloured articles that can be collected, 
such as the blue tail-feathers of the Rose- 
hill and Pennantian parrots, bleached 
bones, the shells of snails, &c.; some 
of the feathers are stuck in among the 
twigs, while others, with the bones and 
shells, are strewed about near the en- 
trances. The propensity of these birds 
to pick up and fly off with any attractive 
object is so well known to the natives, 
that they always search the runs for any 
small missing article, as the bowl of a 
pipe, &c. that may have been accidentally 
dropped in the brush. I myself found at 
the entrance of one of them a small neatly- 
worked stone tomahawk, of an inch and 
a-half in length, together with some slips 
of blue cotton rags, which the birds had 
doubtless picked up at a deserted encamp- 
ment of the natives. 


Mr. Gould goes on to observe 
that the purpose for which these 
curious bowers are made is not yet, 
perhaps, fully understood. He is cer- 
tain that they are not used as a nest, 
but as a place of resort for many in- 
dividuals of both sexes, which, when 
there assembled, run through and 
around the bower in a sportive and 
playful manner, and that so fre- 
quently that it is seldom entirely 
deserted. 

The proceedings of these birds (adds 
Mr. Gould) have not been sufficiently 
watched to render it certain whether the 
runs are frequented throughout the whole 
year or not; but it is highly probable that 
they are resorted to as a rendezvous or 
playing-ground at the pairing-time, and 
during the period of incubation. It was 
at this season, as I judged from the state 
of the plumage and from the internal 
indications of those I dissected, that I 
visited these localities; the bowers I 
found had been recently renewed ; it was, 
however, evident, from the appearance of 
a portion of the accumulated mass of 
sticks, &c. that the same spot had been 
used as a place of resort for many years. 
Mr. Charles Coxen informed me, that, after 
having destroyed one of these bowers and 
secreted himself, he had the satisfaction 
of seeing it partially reconstructed ; the 
birds engaged in this task, he added, 
were females,.* 
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Such are the bowers constructed 
by the satin bower-bird, (Ptilon- 
orhynchus holosericeus, Khul), the 
cowry of the aborigines of the coast 
of New South Wales. The plumage 
of the adult male is deep, shining, 
blue-black, well justifying that part 
of its name which likens it to satin, 
except the primary wing-feathers, 
whose deep black more resembles 
velvet, and the wing coverts, secon- 
. daries, and tail-feathers, which are 
also of a velvety black, tipped with 
lustrous blue-black. The eyes are 
of a light cerulean blue, with a circle 
of red round the pupil. The bill is 
of a bluish horn-colour, graduating 
into yellow at the tip, and the legs 
and feet are yellowish white. 

The head and all the upper surface 
of the female are greyish green, the 
wings and tail sulphur brown. The 
same tints prevail on the under sur- 
face as on the upper, but are much 
lighter, with a tinge of yellow, and 
each feather of these under parts has 
a scale-like appearance produced by 
a crescent-shaped dark-brown border 
at its extremity. ‘The irides are of a 
deeper blue than those of the male, 
and there is only an indication of the 
red ring. The bill is of adark horn- 
colour ; and the feet are of a yellow- 
ish- white hue, tinged with horn- 
colour. 

The young males closely resemble 
the females, with this difference, that 
the hue of the under surface is of a 
more nish yellow, and the cre- 
scent-shaped markings more numer- 
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ous. The irides are dark blue, the 
feet olive brown, and the bill black- 
ish olive. 

These birds, the male being in its 
transition suit, may be seen at the 
garden of the Zoologcial Society, 
where they have a bower, and where 
I have had the pleasure of watching 
them. But I must break off for the 
present, though much more remains 
to be noticed with regard to this most 
interesting group, and other tempta- 
tions crowd upon my pen. ‘The hip- 
Te to his powerful 

ighness the Viceroy of Egypt, who 
saith to a man ‘Go, and he goeth ; 
and to good, zealous, indefatigable, 
disinterested Mr. Murray—is delight- 
ing multitudes of eager spectators, 
who crowd to the Regent’s Park to 
see this most healthy, good-humoured, 
roilicking, pachydermatous baby of 
five hundred pounds weight, that has 
come from a distance of five thousand 
miles to see and be seen: for he ap- 
pears to be as pleased with his visitors 
as they are with him. The thyla- 
cines — shapes such as one sees in 
dreams—as yet so shy and wild that 
they dash with horror from the sight 
of a human face, and remain sulkily 
in their dormitory, are arrived to add 
to our notions of Australian won- 
ders. The Egyptian snake-charmers 
arecome. There are, however, other 
things in the world besides birds, 
beasts, and reptiles ; and the friendly 
reader must be no longer detained 
from the more interesting pages that 
here claim his attention. 


‘THE TEMPEST’ AS A LYRICAL DRAMA* 


O much has been said and written, 
in an exaggerated tone, and with 
one-sided views, about the profana- 
tion offered to the great Shakespeare, 
in the transmutation of his plays, by 
the touch of the composer's alchemy, 
into lyrical dramas— when, in truth 
a tribute has been merely offered 
to the fine dramatic tastes of the 
illustrious poet, by the choice of 
the same subject which he had se- 
lected for the requirements of the 
stage (as it existed in his time) from 
some earlier legend, tale, or poem— 
that we are happy to read so able a 


defence of this practice, of which 
Rossini, Bellini, Zingarelli, Pacini, 
Verdi, Chelard, and other composers, 
have availed themselves with more 
or less success, but certainly rather 
with increased than diminished ho- 
nour to the fame of the mighty 
English dramatist, as that written 
upon the occasion of the production 
of The Tempest in England as a 
lyricaldrama. We doubt, moreover, 
whether even the most enthusiastic 
of the Shakespeare purists could 
deny the probability of the truth of 
Mr. Barnett’s premises, when he says : 
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Is it too much to suggest that if, in 
the present state of the world’s civiliza- 
tion, in the present era of the world’s 
art, the lofty forehead and the gentle 
presence of He of Avon had been fami- 
liar to us, not from antique painting or 
sepulchral bust, but because he walked 
the world a brother man among us—is it 
too much to suggest that the Shakespeare 
of the nineteenth century would have 
evoked all the sister arts, poetry, music, 
painting, to his aid in the setting forth 
of the sweet, airy tale of the Enchanted 
Isle, and that he would have written the 
luscious poem which, married to im- 
mortal sounds, would have been called, 
The Tempest, an Opera? 


There can be surely no presump- 
tion in the supposition that, had the 
operatic stage existed in his time, 
Shakespeare would have adapted 
some of his more fantastic subjects 
entirely for musical representation, 
instead of only interpolating them, 
here and there, with those songs, the 
charm of which, by the introduction 
of music even in the midst of the 
declaimed drama, his artistic and 
exciteable spirit evidently seized upon 
as an admirable accessory to dra- 
matic effect. 

Of these fantastic dramas, the 
operatic qualities of which are self- 
apparent in these days of musical 
supremacy, the most prominent are 
the Midsummer Night's Dream, and 
The Tempest. The almost utter 
impracticability of presenting on the 
stage any adequate visible demon- 
stration of creations, so delicate and 
wholly unearthly, as those which 
pervade the former poem—for such 
it is rather than an actable play— 
especially when they are brought 
forward as main personages, upon 
whose doings the interest of the plot 
in a great measure depends, and not 
merely as accessories or subordinate 
agents, has rendered the task of fitting 
it for the represented lyrical drama 
one from which sensitive minds have 
recoiled. The poetical temperament 
of Mendelssohn, certainly, has shed 
forth some of its choicest concep- 
tions upon the overture and music 
attached to the portions more evi- 
dently adapted to operatic effects in 
the Midsummer Night's Dream; but 
it is to be questioned, whether his 
delicate organisation did not suffer, 
rather than his amour propre d’ artiste 
find satisfaction in the production 
of his music upon the stage. The 
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supernatural portions of The Tem- 
pest, however, are of a grosser (so to 
speak), more visible, and more pal- 
pable nature — although, it must be 
admitted, the delicate sprite Ariel is 
perhaps the most difficult of all 
supernatural agencies to be given, 
with any degree of poetical realiza- 
tion, in a visible and corporeal form— 
and so many portions of this drama 
—heavy to our modern notions, be 
it said, with all due deference, in its 
representation as an acted play — 
appear, indeed, so evidently marked 
out for lyrical representation, and 
the expression of its poetical beau- 
ties by music, that it seems al- 
most obstinacy which could deny 
the premises shuastl~-neamaien that 
the representation of the drama in 
an operatic form appears rather an 
attempt at a more perfect realization 
(of course as a represented play, and 
with no reference whatever to the 
wonderful beauties of the poem) of the 
intents and fancies of the immortal 
dramatist. 


In no one of Shakespeare’s plays (re- 
marks the pamphlet before us) do stage 
directions occur so often as in The 
Tempest, demanding ‘sweet musick,’ 
‘solemn and strange musick,’ ‘ soft 
musick.’ Music, in truth, was, in the 
poet’s imagination, an actual and ne- 
cessary part of the drama. In The 
Tempest rousic is no accidental grace, no 
mere means of heightening effects pro- 
duced by other means. On the contrary, 
music from the beginning was made part 
of the machinery of the play. Music 
unfolds ideas dimly hinted at by the 
poetry, elaborates ideas vaguely shadowed 
forth by the spoken words. Music leads 
their steps astray [we must beg leave 
to lay this slip of the pen, by which the 
word ‘ their’ can only be made to apply 
to the antecedent ‘ spoken words,’ to the 
author of the pamphlet, and not to our- 
selves], or guides them aright. Music 
terrifies them, lulls them, soothes them, 
enchants them. The whole fancy-woven 
world in which they live is a world of 
music. Music is the magic of Prospero, 
and the only charm which softens the 
bestial nature of Caliban. 


In truth it is difficult to under- 
stand how any one can refuse to sub- 
scribe to the following remark :— 

The very fact of Shakespeare’s deter- 
mination to trust the developement of a 
great portion, not only of the sentiment, 
but of the actual progress of the scenes 
to music, comparatively miserable as the 
resources must have been, which he had 
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for this purpose at his disposal, is a very 
curious and convincing proof of what he 
must have deemed the absolute necessity 
of the aid of music to the interpretation 
of the story. 


Without too much presumption, 
surely, it may thus be maintained 
that Shakespeare, fully aware of the 
advantages of an operatic treatment 
bestowed upon the magical dramatic 
poem of his fancy, gave to it, as far 
as the musical knowledge of his era 
went, an operatic form, and that if 
he had lived in more modern days, 
when musical declamation has been 
admitted as one of the more stirring, 
if not perfected, forms of dramatic 
representation, the developement of 
his fantastic subject might have 
flowed from his pen as a libretto, de- 
stined to be wedded to, and completed 
by the strains of a lyrical composer. 

or do we think that there is any 
need of the many pages of elaborate, 
high-flown, and somewhat over- 
strained reasoning by which the 
author of the pamphlet arrives at the 
conclusion that, in the reproduction 
of The Tempest as an opera, a laud- 
able attempt has been made ‘to 
carry out the plainly-indicated idea 
of the poet,—to clothe that idea with 
the musical drapery which is neces- 
sary for the due developement and 
exhibition of its fair proportions.’ 

Although thus following and co- 
inciding with Mr. Morris Barnett in 
his defence of the use of the poem of 
The Tempest as an operatic Libretto, 
we must pause and endeavour to cor- 
rect several misconceptions that have 
arisen in his pages, and are calculated 
to mislead his readers as to various 
matters of antiquarian knowledge con- 
nected with the drama and its musical 
annals. It is very possible that the 
‘musical adjuncts’ employed in the 
Elizabethan age to set forth the mu- 
sical conceptions of The Tempest may, 
‘in their then rude and unfinished 
condition, have afforded but a faint 
and maimed idea of the strains, the 
mental echo of which we may sup- 

to have arisen, in all its fitful 
Seenty, in the poet’s brain, as he 
wrote his directions for solemn or 
for strange music.’ But we must 
protest against the supposition that 
the nature and use of these ‘ musical 
adjuncts’ of the period are at all 
ignored ; they are well known to the 
weakest antiquarian; and their enu- 
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meration and description would be 
almost useless, Not only also is it 
well ascertained (contrary to the 
assertion of Mr. Morris Barnett) 
‘what the orchestral and vocal 
resources were upon which Shake- 
speare had to depend,’ but the very 
melodies adapted in his own age to 
his words, as sung upon the stage, 
have been preserved (duly scored) ; 
and those in the very drama in 
question among the number. 

A learned antiquary, Dr. Rim- 
bault, has, with great pains, collected 
most of the music used in the 
time of Shakespeare in the re- 

resentations of his dramas; and 
it is to be hoped that he may be 
one day induced to publish this 
curious and interesting collection. 
Among other pieces, are almost 
all those played in Zhe Tempest ; 
and not only the melodies of the 
songs, but even those of the ‘strange 
musick,’ ‘ solemn musick,’ and ‘ soft 
musick’ used for the ‘ stage-business.’ 
The whole music seems to have 
been composed ‘expressly for the 
occasion’ of the first representation 
of The Tempest, by Robert John- 
son, @ musician of the day, and 
teacher (as far as our memory serves 
us) to Queen Elizabeth herself. The 
same composer seems to have been 
constantly employed by the theatres 
for the production of the incidental 
music interspersed among the dramas 
of the period, and, among others, for 
that of the songs in Middleton's 
Witch. Antiquated also as those 
pieces of music may be in form and 
rhythm, and singular as may appear 
much of their naiveté in the present 
day, they are full of quaint and 
pleasing melody, the freshness of 
which would still render them most 
acceptable to the ears of English 
musical amateurs. 

Upon another point also Mr. 
Barnett, who surely must be well 
acquainted with the modern lyrical, 
as well as the dramatic stage, has 
allowed an error to creep into his 
text. The inference necessarily to be 
drawn from the following phrases,— 
‘One of the gorgeous fictions of 
Shakespeare has furnished subject- 
matter for modern musical inspira- 
tion’ (allusion is here made to Ofhel- 
lo)—and again, ‘ Reminiscences of a 
very different character will attach 
to the second adaptation for musical 
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pu s of a ” by Shakespeare,’ 
that once only before has a drama 
of Shakespeare been used for the 
developement of the musical ideas 
of the lyrical composer. Why has 
the author chosen to ignore the many 
versions of Romeo and Juliet under 
the titles Romeo, Romeo e Giulietta, 
Montecchi e Capuletti, &c., to which 
the composers Zingarelli, Pacini, 
Bellini, and (we believe under cor- 
rection) Mercadante, as well as 
others, have attached their names ? 
Pasta has made portions of the work 
of Zingarelli familiar to an operatic 
eneration not gone by; and that of 
liini has passed again and again 
over our lyrical stage. Macbeth has 
served as the foundation for the 
compositions of Chelard, and, with 
his music, has been executed by a 
German company in London. The 
same tragedy has more recently been 
used by Verdi in an opera, the score 
of which is well known to our musical 
amateurs; it is to be found among 
the stores of our principal music- 
dealers in London; and portions of 
the opera have even frequently been 
executed in private concerts. Still 
more, the very drama of The Tempest 
itself has already been produced upon 
the lyrical stage in various operatic 
arrangements. 

We have already stated that the 
original music was composed by Ro- 
bert Johnson, Mus. Bac.; and we 
will pass over this arrangement, as 
well as those of Dr. John Wilson, 
Professor of Music in the University 
of Oxford about the year 1640, 
and of John Bannister and Pel- 
ham Humphries, jointly, in 1675, to 
come to the music of Purcell, com- 
posed in 1690, to an evidently ope- 
ratic adaptation of The Tempest. The 
form given to the drama upon this 
occasion was that of a regular opera 
of the period ; and, consequently, we 
may record this instance as that in 
which The Tempest was first pro- 
duced as a decidedly ‘ lyrical drama.’ 
In the music composed by Dr. Arne, 
and still used in the representation 
of the play at our modern theatres, 
that musician only ‘set’ the words 
of the songs written by Shakespeare 
himself (and we may avert here to 
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the fact, that his music of ‘Where 
the bee sucks,’ has received, by its 
use in the new opera, a tribute flat- 
tering to our English pride, and 
creditable to the taste and tact of 
the French composer); and, there- 
fore, we will not consider his compo- 
sitions as giving the play an operatic 
form. But in the year 1756, again, 
The Tempest was represented, under 
the direction of David Garrick, ex- 
= as an opera, with music by 

. C. Smith. 

But it is not in England alone 
that the same subject has been used 
in an operatic form; since a Tem- 
— has already been produced in 

taly ; and upwards of twenty years 
back (as far as our recollection serves, 
sometime about the year 1829), the 
drama of The Tempest was used (al- 
most scene by scene) as the founda- 
tion of a libretto in Germany. 

So evidently an operatic subject 
had not escaped the attention of Ger- 
man libretto writers,* even long be- 
fore the spirits of Scribe and Halevy 
were inspired to work jointly upon 
its developement. The music to the 
opera here referred to, Der Unters- 
berg, was composed by a certain 
Baron Poissl, at that period royal 
intendant of the Munich theatre, 
a very heavy composer, to say the 
best. The subject of The Tempest, 
moreover, although the construc- 
tion of the drama was followed 
almost scene by scene, was trans- 
ferred from its original fantastic 
regions—the vague whereabouts of 
which so well suits the ‘ fantasy’ 
of history, linked, as it may be, to a 
species of reality (like the link that 
ties the enchanter Prospero to the 
earth) by being placed in relation with 
existing geographical names — the 
neighbourhood of the Bavarian high- 
lands. Much of the vague, dreamy, 
fairy poetry of the subject, was thus 
lost ; and the pine-clad heights and 
rocky ravines of the Untersberg, a 
mountain lying near the north-east- 
ern extremity of Bavaria, which gives 
its title to the opera, and where, as 
the legendary place of resort of 
witches, wizards, imps, and demons, 
the cave of the poet’s Prospero was 
placed, were but heavy and chilling 





* We ought not, at the same time, to pass over in silence the Zuryanthe of Weber, 
the libretto of which opera, by Madame Helmina de Czezy, is an evident adaptation 
of the subject, and in part of the scenes of Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 
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sabstitutes for the southern, almost 
Oriental landscapes, filled with luxu- 
riant trees of unknown form, and 
exuberant fairy plants of bright sun- 
lit colours, with which the fancy 
naturally paints the regions of the 
‘Enchanted Island.’ The gnomes, 
mountain-spirits, and impish demons 
of German legendary lore, of which 
Riibezahl and the demon of the 
Hartz are the types, were made also 
to take the place of the wondrous 
— conceptions of our Dream- 

ing ; those glittering beings, which 
Retzsch, albeit a German, has known 
far better to embody in his poetical 
illustrations. 

The fancy was thus made to seek 
its embodiments in the repulsively 
grotesque forms of the German 
gnome-tale; and Ariel lost, thus, 
all its magic power of contrast with 
the grosser nature of the ‘lub- 
ber fiend, Caliban. In fact, in the 

roduction of The Tempest as a 
yrical drama in this form, a due 
quantity of lead was infused, not 
only into the poetry and the fancy- 
dreams of this drama, but also into 
all the conceptions of scenic illustra- 
tion, to meet a popular German 
taste, more sensually fantastic than 
poetically refined, more clinging to 
the earth than soaring into higher re- 
gions of the air. ‘The opera of Der 
Untersberg, then, although applauded 
for a brief space by court favour, 
was a decided failure. The subject, 
certainly, cannot thus be said to 
have been forestalled by previous 
librettists and composers. The field 
was open to the genius of Scribe, 
as also to that of the composer, whose 
passionate and so highly dramatic 
strains in the Juive augured him 
well capable of presenting in ‘sweet 
sounds’ and ‘wondrous harmonies’ 
the poetical fancies of such a tale 
of enchantment. We do not at- 
tempt to deny this. But in a pam- 
phlet, written expressly for the pur- 
pose of defending the practice of 
selecting the dramas of Shakespeare 
as subjects to be converted to the 
purposes of lyrical composers, and 
bearing the title of‘ The Tempest’ as 
a Lyrical Drama, it was surely play- 
ing with the knowledge ofits readers 
and the annals of operatic music to 
seen entirely all the other plays of 
the great poet selected for the same 
purpose, and to set out of sight that 
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the ve 
referre 
turn.’ 

It is not to our purpose, in a re- 
view of ‘ The Tempest’ as a Lyrical 
Drama, to enter into any judgment 
of Monsieur Halevy’s music — nor 
to dwell upon the gorgeous mise 
en scéne of Her Majesty's Theatre ; 
nor to expatiate upon the poetry 
to be found in the dancing of the 
ballet-sprite, who floats before the 
eyes to ‘music in the air,’ as the 
Ariel of our dreams, whose feet are 
only agents of a body, capable of giv- 
ing grace to characters the most poet- 
ically vaporous, and of a mind capable 
of ‘setting forth’ in pantomimic art 
conceptions the most fantastic ; nor, 
much as we might desire it, upon 
the wonderful realization, in look, 
gesture, and bearing, as the monster 
Caliban, of that marvellous old man, 
who, in spite of disadvantages of 
person, and necessary diminution of 
physical force by growing age, has 
shown what exceeding powers and 
what a versatility of genius, as an 
actor, he still possesses, who has so 
far gone beyond our expectations ; 
nor upon the exquisite vocalization 
and gentle grace of the countess- 
artist as our boy-beloved Miranda; 
nor «pon the many other glittering 
impersonations and embodiments of 
the dreams of a fairy tale of youth 
placed before us with such vividity, 
as far as ‘earthly mould’ could im- 
personate them or scenic art embody 
them. But about the libretto of Mon- 
sieur Scribe, as dpropus of our sub- 
ject, we have still a few words to say. 

None, certainly, would be less 
backward than ourselves in sub- 
scribing to the sentiments of Mr. 
Morris Barnett in doing homage to 
Monsieur Scribe, ‘as the dramatic 
genius of the age, whose invention is 
as fertile as Lope de Vega’s,’ or to 
the conviction that with his ‘ pro- 
found dramatic knowledge’ and ‘ con- 
summate dramatic tact, ‘this most 
skilful and successful of living dra- 
matists’ was the most fitting person 
to adapt to the purposes of an opera 
‘ the brilliant yet the delicate play of 
fancy which flings its many-hued 
and gaily-dancing glitter over the 
dramatic poem of The Tempest. We 
entertain the highest admiration, not 
only for the wonderful powers of in- 
vention, which seem inexhaustible, in 


identical drama principally 
to had already ‘served the 
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the great French dramatist, but for 
those qualities also which are gene- 
rally less regarded and appreciated,— 
his no less wonderful talent and tact in 
construction and combination, in giv- 
ing a whole, rounded, artistic, and 
essentially dramatic form to the ob- 
jects of that invention. The ‘work- 
ing out’ of any of M. Scribe’s pieces, 
even the smallest, may always be 
studied as a work of art; but we 
cannot subscribe to the full praise 
awarded to his adaptation of the sub- 
ject before him. 

In describing a portion of the task 
which Monsieur Scribe had before 
him, Mr. Morris Barnett says,— 

The problem set before the adapter to 
solve was the production of a play which, 
while it should answer the requirements 
of the musician, and fulfil all the condi- 
tions of the modern lyrical drama, should 
be also a faithful transcript, in respect to 
character, sentiment, and chief situation 
of the original poem; the changes in- 
troduced being always in the nature 
of natural developement ; a declara- 
tion of that sentiment always instinct 
with the elemental spirit of the whole 
work, and always preserving the charac- 
ters in the same relative situations, and 
performing the same offices in the pro- 
gress of the dramatic action, as were 
allotted to them in the first instance by 
the creative mind of their great originator. 

So far from admitting that this 
problem has been fully and satisfac- 
torily resolved, we consider that, 
especially in one notable instance, the 
contrary has been perversely and un- 
necessarily done. We take no ex- 
ceptions to the introduction of the 
three wishes placed in the power of 
Caliban by his witch-mother, Sy- 
corax, and more especially as this 
idea developes the selfish bruta- 
lity of the monster in satisfying 
his own desires at the expense of the 
mother, who has bestowed upon him 
this grant: such means of situation 
and incident are by no means out 
of place in a fairy tale, and can 
be only criticized as worn-out and 
‘used-up’ expedients. But we must 
utterly condemn the incident (evi- 
dently introduced for the purpose of 
effecting ‘a strong dramatic situa- 
tion’) by which Miranda, persuaded 
by the witch Sycorax that Ferdinand 
is an enemy to her father, is about to 
murder him in his sleep, and is only 
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prevented in her design, when ‘ the 
dagger is uplifted and the blow 
descending,’ by extraneous circum- 
stances. We miss entirely in this 
invention the tact of Monsieur Scribe ; 
for the situation is a hors d’euvre 
effecting no purpose, leading to no 
developement of the plot,—an excre- 
scence which might be lopped off 
without the least detriment to the 
progress of the action; and Scribe 
generally earns one of his greatest 
praises in never employing unneces- 
sary scenes to work out his concep- 
tions. If, moreover, a strong dra- 
matic situation had been necessary, 
the dramatist surely might have in- 
vented one less in striking dis-har- 
mony with the pure, simple, and 
high-souled Miranda, whose naiveté 
18 transformed into a gross cre- 
dulity which urges her to the verge 
of crime. We think this incident 
fatal in itself alone to the award of 
merit to be given to the adapter in 
his present work ; and most assuredly 
we cannot agree with the defender of 
the adaptation that ‘even in those 
portions of the libretto where inci- 
dents and combinations are intro- 
duced not to be found in the original 
play, these incidents and combinations 
are perfectly in unison with the tone 
and spirit of the text, and that they, 
in fact, appear to be the natural re- 
sult of the chain of circumstances 
bent, forged by Shakespeare, and con- 
tinued for a few links more by his 
modern adapter ;’ or again, that ‘ in 
all these introduced passages the 
spirit and sentiment of the ancient 
poem are carried out with the most 
scrupulous fidelity.’ 

In thus taking leave of Mr. Mor- 
ris Barnett, with a most reluctant 
dissent to the truth of his evidence 
that Monsieur Scribe has written his 
libretto with the ‘ most perfect appre- 
ciation of Shakespeare’s immortal 
work,’ and with a still more reluctant 
conviction that the great dramatist 
has shown himself in some portions 
far below himself in his usual ex- 
quisite dramatic tact and spirit, we 
cannot but in justice add, that in 
witnessing the representation of Ha- 
levy’s opera at Her Majesty’s The- 
atre, the utmost gratification may be 
derived from ‘ Zhe Tempest’ as a 
Lyrical Drama. 
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RECENT TRAVELLERS. 


HERE is no class of books that 

ought to be more instructive than 
books of travels; yet, taking the 
bulk of them, no class is less so. 
The reason is obvious enough—the 
majority of travellers who have no 
_— object in view my skim 
the surface, and bring back what are 
popularly called impressions, which 
mean, not an account of the things 
they saw and observed, but of the 
manner in which they were them- 
selves affected by them. Such im- 
pressions may be occasionally true by 
accident; but the chances are, that 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine 
instances in a thousand they will be 
false, partial, or distorted. A man 
may make an amusing book out of 
very flimsy materials, but we must 
protest against being amused at the 
expense of our understanding. 

Then the Blind Traveller was 
asked how he could undertake to de- 
scribe what he had not seen, he said 
that, at all events, he had one advan- 
tage over tourists who used their own 
eyes instead of collecting inform- 
ation from different sources—namely, 
that he couldn’t be taken in by 
appearances. The whole philosophy 
of the business is contained in this 
answer. To observe the habits of a 
people, and thoroughly investigate 
their social life and institutions, it is 
necessary tolive long enough amongst 
them, not merely to become familiar 
with their modes of thinking, but to 
emancipate ourselves from our own. 
We must neither judge hastily of 
strange forms and manners, nor 
measure them by a standard which, 
however proper to us, may be wholly 
inapplicable to them. He who flies 
through a country, and takes appear- 
ances at sight as conclusive evidences 
of national character, judges of the 
kernel before he has cracked the nut, 
or trained his palate for the flavour. 

We know well that we thrust our 
hand into a hornet’s nest when we 
say that the majority of modern 
books of travels are uninstructive. 
We know what a formidable legion 
of tourists such an assertion is likely 
to bring clattering down upon us— 
the most numerous, active, and viva- 
cious brood of scribblers extant; 
men who keep diaries, and go about 


with sketch-books and the newly- 
invented machine for making da- 

uerreotype landscapes; who scour 
Satenieed in three weeks, and carry 
away a tremendous quantity of jar- 
gon about glaciers, avalanches, and 
aiguilles ; who pick up statistics and 
national manners at tables d’héte, and 
take bird’s-eye views of agriculture, 
costume, and scenery, from the win- 
dows of a railway carriage. Let us 
not be misunderstood. The very 
pleasantest sketches of adventure — 
when they happen to be thrown off 
on the impulse of the moment, and 
are free from affectation and super- 
ciliousness—are to be found amongst 
the books produced in this off-hand 
way; but their whole attraction lies 
in the personal narrative, from which 
some amusement may be gleaned, 
and some useful hints touching crea- 
ture-comforts, charges, and incidents 
of the road. Beyond that they are 
sheer babble. The muse of history 
does not travel by rail, and the life 
of a people is not to be studied in 
the salle-d-manger. 

Of all travellers in the world, the 
English are the best and the worst. 
To the researches of Englishmen the 
world is more largely indebted for 
important discoveries than to any 
nation, or to all the nations, on the 
face of the globe. ‘They have pene- 
trated to the remotest corners of 
the earth, clearing up the myste- 
ries of extinct tongues, exorcising 
the domestic and political secrets of 
antiquity out of symbols and 
hieroglyphics, and extending the 
acquisitions of science in new, and 
untrodden regions of research. But 
between this section of the travelling 
English, and that mob of tourists 
who migrate in summer and autumn 
to explore half-a-dozen kingdoms in 
as many weeks, a wide and warning 
distinction must be drawn. 

It would be difficult to determine 
why the thousands of English who 
may be tracked annually up the 
Rhine, and over the Alps and the 
Pyrenees, go abroad at all. Intel- 
ligible purpose they have none, 
unless it be some such motive as 
change of scene, movement, excite- 
ment, health. These are sufficiently 
reasonable grounds for travelling, 
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but they furnish no very satisfactory 
reason why idleness and dyspepsia 
should publish their conde ~ 
they come back. To mix in the 
society of a country, or even to col- 
lect the traits that lie on the sur- 
face, would be absolutely impossible 
in these hasty trips; and if such an 
exploit were possible, the English of 
all mankind are the least qualified 
by nature or habit to perform it. 
Their insular manners stand in the 
way of that free intercourse which is 
the passe-partout to the life of a 
ont and certain lofty prejudices, 
which are not amiss at home in 
helping to impart self-reliance to 
the national character, lead them to 
depreciate or misjudge foreign cus- 
toms exactly in proportion as they 
differ from their own. The self- 
same qualities of pride, reserve, and 
distrust, which make it so difficult 
for strangers to get access to an 
Englishman, render it equally diffi- 
cult for an Englishman to blend 
himself up with strangers. ‘An 
Englishman,’ says a recent writer, 
‘carries with him, wherever he goes, 
two obstinate antipathies: first, a 
disrelish, or contempt, for everything 
that is not English ; second, a freez- 
ing suspicion and distrust of every- 
thing that és. He moves in a re- 
pellant atmosphere, and shuts himself 
up in acrust of prejudices.’ ‘The 
English,’ says Hazlitt, ‘carry out 
their own defects as a standard for 
general imitation.’ ‘ Everything an 
Englishman sees,’ says Sydney Smith, 
‘shocks some passion, or flatters it; 
and he is perpetually seduced to dis- 
tort facts, so as to render them 
agreeable to his system and his feel- 
ings. But these peculiarities are 
ear to all the world, and every- 

ly has profited by the notoriety of 


them — except the English them- 
selves. 

Notwithstanding all this phlegm 
and repulsiveness, however, the Eng- 


lish are to be found in every nook 
and cranny that contains a fraction 
of a civilized or uncivilized popu- 
lation. You cannot go into a 
mosque, a synagogue, or a cathedral, 
visit a picture-gallery or a museum, 
climb a mountain, traverse a pass, 
lose yourself in a ruin, or go any- 
where, in short, for society or soli- 
tude, that you may not calculate 
with tolerable certainty upon meet- 
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ing some of your wandering country- 
men. And it is all the more curious 
that they should exhibit such a 
lively passion for travelling, since it 
seems to yield them hardly any other 
gratification than that of spending 
their money and grumbling. But 
these are English passions, and it is 
evident what a powerful influence 
they possess over us when we put 
ourselves to such extraordinary in- 
convenience for the sake of indulg- 
ing them. 

As soon as the sun enters Cancer, 
and the season shows a tendency to 
droop in London, and the days to 
grow sultry, and ball-rooms to de- 
velop the latent capabilities of a 
vapour-bath, the evidences of recent 
travel begin to accumulate with 
alarming rapidity on our tables. 
Just as the fashionable world is 
throwing out symptoms of exhaustion 
and moving seaward for fresh air, 
the market for tour-books is opened 
to the travelling public. Now is the 
moment for every man who has 
carried a knapsack into the valleys 
of the Tyrol, or lingered a week in 
the pleasant villages of the Jura, or 
pampered his lassitude over the 
fountains of Schlangenbad, to come 
out with his book, and advertise the 
community of his marvellous expe- 
riences by flood and field, his hair- 
breadth ’scapes of cheating landlords 
and commissionaires, the vile dinners 
he was forced to eat, the horrid beds 
he slept on, and the strange customs 
and manners he was -brought into 
contact with. Nor is the increasing 
heap of volumes limited to that Eu- 
ropean field of adventure whose 
romantic difficulties and remote 
wonders have been reduced to such 
commonplace by the railroads; con- 
tributions are poured in from the 
most distant regions of the habitable 
and unhabitable globe, and the tips 
of the earth’s axis contend with our 
next-door neighbours for their share 
of popular patronage and vagrant 
curiosity. 

We have a pile of these works 
before us, which we propose to ex- 
plore, one by one, for the enter- 
tainment of such of our readers as 
happen to stay at home, content to 
make the grand tour of the earth in 
an easy chair; and some imperfect 
notion of the variety of their contents 
may be extracted from the bare fact 
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that they come to us from nearly 
every point of the compass—from 
France, Spain, and Greece; from 
America, North and Central; from 
Norway, Nineveh, and the Arctic Re- 
gion. We consider ourselves under 
no sort of obligation as to our mode 
of working our way through these 
various latitudes. We will take our 
own time, like the dilettanti tra- 
vellers whose performances we are 
about to chronicle; stop where, and 
as long or as short a time as we 
please; give way to whatever hu- 
mours the scene or the climate, the 
dinner or the breakfast, the bed or 
the char-d-bunc, may engender in us 
for the time being; and, without 
further preface, make an irresponsi- 
ble journey through these books, 
much in the manner of that sort of 
gossip by the wayside which forms 
the staple of at least one half of 
them. 

Taking our departure by the 
South Eastern Railway in company 
with Mr. Weld,* whose History of 
the Royal Society may lead the reader 
to suppose that we are going abroad 
on a scientific expedition—a suppo- 
sition which, we are happy to say, is 
quite erroneous—we cross over to 
Boulogne, put up for the evening at 
the Hotel des Bains, and starting at 
ten o'clock the next morning, find 
ourselves dining tranquilly at our 
usual hour in the Rue Rivoli, look- 
ing out with immemorial curiosity 
to see how the sun sets over the 
gardens of the Tuileries. 

Mr. Weld is familiar with Paris, 
and is enabled to compare former 
Parises with the Paris of August 
1849, considerably to the disad- 
vantage of the latter; and if we were 
to carry the comparison down to the 
present moment we could strengthen 
the case by illustrations more salient 
and striking than any he has ad- 
duced. But it is mere waste of 
paper to talk about Paris—we might 
as well enter into a minute account 
of Burlington Arcade or Trafalgar 
Square. It is quite a different busi- 
ness, however, when Mr. Weld sets 
up Paris against London, informing 
the quiet old gentleman in the easy 
chair that our metropolis is dreary 
and dusky in comparison. We 
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protest against this judgment, Mr. 
Weld; and, after making you a free 
gift of all the handsome buildings of 
Paris, all the excellent maxims of 
Vitruvius, and the sparrows’ nests 
of Somerset House to boot, we are 
ready to maintain, at any time or 
place you choose to appoint, that we 
have immeasurably the advantage in 
every particular that contributes to 
the grandeur and imposing effects, 
and even, under existing circum- 
stances, to the gaiety of a great city. 
Having relieved our scruples on this 
point, we despatch an agreeable 
dinner at Veray’s, drop into a rail- 
way carriage, and, without the least 
flurry or excitement, have the in- 
tense satisfaction of gazing on the 
theatrical statue of Za Pucelle at 
nine o'clock at night, in the ancient, 
odoriferous town of Orleans. 

Of all the surprising changes 
France has undergone in our time, 
the railroads have worked, upon the 
whole, the most astonishing. Even 
the revolutions themselves have 
not produced half such wonderful 
results. What a formidable under- 
taking it used to be to travel from 
Paris to Orleans—now a mere after- 
dinner drive. What a dismal expe- 
dition it used to be up or down the 
Loire for two long sickening days, 
from sunrise to sunset, in one of the 
horrid Inexplosible boats — now a 
run of a few hours through woods 
and terraces and green pastures. The 
centralization system is blotted out 
for everandever. Parisis no longer 
a focus—it is diffused all over the 
country. If its vivacity and volup- 
tuousness do not spread, its disturb- 
ing influence does, and although Or- 
leans is as dull and stagnant as it 
has been any time these twenty 
years, the consciousness that it is 
within three or four hours of Paris 
exercises a silent action over the 
lives of its inhabitants which must 
materially modify its provincialism 
in the course of time. The Paris 
salon, filled by fugitives from the 
deserted chateaux, is amongst the tra- 
ditions of the ancien régime; and if 
ever the landed proprietors should 
be rich enough to entertain their 
friends in their own seignories, the 
railroads will be discovered to have 


* Auvergne, Piedmont, and Savoy: a Summer Ramble. By Charles Richard 


Weld. London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 


1850. 
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given a new and, perhaps, not very 
welcome impulse to the hospitalities 
of a country life. With the existing 
law of property in France, we do 
not think this pastoral millennium 
will ever be realized to any great 
extent; but when one’s friends dis- 
cover that they can pay a flying 
visit a hundred miles off in almost as 
short a time as it formerly took 
them to go to Versailles or Fontain- 
bleau, the rural lords will find them- 
selves compelled at last to put their 
tattered mansions in order. 

The main object of Mr. Weld’s 
trip was to visit the little-frequented 
district of Auvergne, one of the most 
picturesque spots in France; and 
from this central point to pursue his 
route through Piedmont and Savoy 
to Geneva, and so by the Jura back 
to Paris and home. Looking to such 
an excursion as a question of time, 
pleasure, or expenditure, he com- 
mitted a mistake in going to Orleans. 
The Lyons road, as far as Moulins, 
is the direct highway to Auvergne, 
and would have saved him many lit- 
tle inconveniences and _ perplexities 
incidental to his broken journeys 
from Orleans to Mont Dore les 
Bains. ‘This suggestion has a pecu- 
liar propriety in reference to Mr. 
Weld’s book, which presents so mi- 
nute a narrative of his progress from 
place to place, and is so full of useful 
details, that it is not unlikely to be 
adopted as a guide-book by future 
tourists in that country ; and an ex- 
cellent guide-book it is,—accurate, 
sensible, : and amusing. 

The chief objects of interest in 
Auvergne are the extinct volcanoes, 
which, clustering thickly in the 
neighbourhood, have left tremendous 
traces of their ravages on the surface. 
Ascending to the summit of the Pic 
de Sancy, stated to be 6171 English 
feet above the level of the sea, Mr. 
Weld enjoyed the most ‘complete 
view that can be obtained of a 
stranger panorama than any that 
has yet been submitted to public 
inspection upon miles of canvass at 
the Egyptian Hall or Teicester 


Square :— 


It is the culminating point of that 


vast volcanic crust, which swells and 

heaves through an area of fifty-six miles 

in circumference. Here the throes of 

nature were of the maddest and most stu- 

pendous description. The fundamental 
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granite rock—the foundations, as it were, 
of the world—were broken like glass, 
and gave way before the enormous up- 
heaving force which brought forth moun- 
tains. The depths of hell were laid bare. 
Huge contorted pinnacles of pitchstone 
porphyry, and breccia containing sul- 
phur, are seen immediately beneath the 
Pic de Sancy to the N.W., shooting up 
from the sides of the Gorge d’Enfer. 
Around, nothing but volcanic mountains 
meet the eye, their craters—in many in- 
stances lakes—fringed with woods, gleam- 
ing like orbs of molten silver. 

The mountains in this region, 
especially in the vicinity of Mont 
Dore, with their belts of impenetra- 
ble forests, will amply repay the 
fatigues of the intrepid pedestrian 
who ventures to scale their heights. 
Mr. Weld, inspired by a strong de- 
sire to pierce these solemn solitudes, 
made the pass of the majestic Puy 
Ferrand without a guide, ascending 
trom the Gorge de Chaudefour, and 
losing his way amongst the labyrinths 
of rocks, but successfully descending, 
at last, on the other side. 

But it must not be supposed that 
Mr. Weld’s time was entirely taken up 
with adventures of this kind, or that 
his book does not contain matter 
more applicable to the uses of tra- 
vellers in general. He has a pleasant 
flavour in his composition of a va- 
riety of tastes, that go to make upon 
the whole an intelligent compagnon 
de voyage. He is a geologist, an- 
gler, and sketcher, and is by no 
means indifferent to the creature- 
comforts involved in the essential 
details connected with eating, drink- 
ing, and lodging—upon all of which 
topics his good humour and common 
sense are advantageously displayed. 
The account he gives of his sojourn 
at the baths ot Mont Dore—one of 
the few places where the English 
rarely congregate— presents some 
practical particulars which will pro- 
bably tempt many tourists to turn 
their wandering steps in that diree- 
tion. Mont Dore is nicturesque and 
cheap, the air salubrious, and the 
water almost as delicious as that of 
the Serpent’s Bath. The charge at 
the hotel for board and lodging was 
only five francs a-day, and the ac- 
commodation and supplies were ex- 
cellent and ample. ‘The life here is 
in some respects different from that 
of the German watering-places. It 
is a mere village, and so destitute 

F 
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of shops, that visitors may be ad- 
vised to bring all their idle luxuries 
with them. After a capital breakfast 
the company disperse to their rooms, 
and presently re-appear equipped for 
riding ; and as the hire ofa heres is 
only three francs a-day, nobody 
thinks of walking. Then off for an 
excursion, and home to a liberal and 
very lively dianer. ‘That entertain- 
ment despatched, a salon is thrown 
open in the evening, for music, chess, 
and whist, varied by dancing on two 
evenings in the week. These ré- 
unions, at which gambling is discoun- 
tenanced, are described by Mr. Weld 
as being extremely agreeable, and 
conducted in the best taste. At 
eleven o'clock the whole village is 
fast asleep, and up again at five the 
pext morning, to resume the same 
round of healthy enjoyment. 

Passing through Piedmont and Sa- 
voy, visiting the Grande Chartreuse, 
pausing at Geneva, where he is much 
disturbed by discovering that Vol- 
taire’s house at Ferney has fallen 
into the hands of a Parisian jeweller, 
who has stripped it of its reliques, 
paper, furniture, and all, and fitted 
it up, like a Goth, in the modern 
taste, Mr. Weld hurries on to Paris; 
and here we take leave of him to join 
a tourist of a different complexion, 
who invites us to a seat in the ban- 
quette of the Bordeaux diligence, ex 
route for Spain. 


Mr. Clark calls his book Gaz- 
pacho.* This requires a little ex- 
planation. 
a popular cold soup in Spain, com- 
posed of bread, pot-herbs, oil, and 
water. How it comes that there is 
no garlic in it, is more than we can 
conjecture ; but let that pass. The 
book, being a mixture of many in- 
gredients, is called after this miscel- 
laneous soup; but Mr. Clark is very 
unjust to himself in likening his 
book to a cold mixture, of which one 
of the elements is water. It is a 
stew of a very different order—racy, 
rich, and piquant, and served up 
steaming hot. 

The line of Mr. Clark's journey— 
completed with incredible velocity in 
a slender volume—may be indicated 
at once by an enumeration of the 


Gazpacho is the name of 


[July, 


principal towns that stand, like land- 
marks, on the road: Madrid, Toledo, 
Grenada, Malaga, Gibraltar, from 
thence a backward excursion to Se- 
ville, and home again in a steamer 
from Cadiz to Southampton. We 
do not know exactly how long our 
tourist lingered over this journey ; 
but we are bound to say that he 
does not linger over the record of it, 
for a narrative so wilfully brisk and 
epigrammatic, and galloped through: 
with such bounding animal spirits, 
has not stirred our pulses since the 
publication of Head’s famous ride 
over the Pampas. 

The best thing we could say about 
Mr. Clark, would not convey half so 


just a notion of his lively way of 


writing as a quotation or two, in 
which we will let him speak for 
himself. His style is everywhere 
smart; his gaiety is never put out 
by disappointments or misadventures ; 
he takes his revenge upon all dis- 
comforts (a class of experiences 
abounding in Spain), by turning out 
the ridiculous side of them ; and hits 
off the well-known characteristics of 
the country with a celerity of touch, 
for which, in these days of descriptive 
reiteration and monotonous integrity 
in the threadbare items of travel, we 
have much reason to be grateful. 

The approach to Madrid over one 
of those desolate plains which are so 
oppressive to the spirits of a traveller, 
is almost the first really Spanish 
incident on the journey :— 


Besides the diligence and its team, 
creeping like a long snake over the white 
road, there was not a living thing to be 
seen—not a trace of man’s handiwork. 
The shrieks of the driver and the crack 
of his whip,were the only sounds which 
broke the stillness. The desolation of a 
plain is always more awful than the deso- 
lation of a mountain. If in the latter 
case it is natural, and a thing of course, 
in the former it seems the result of a curse 
on the place. The existence of such vast 
deserts within half a day’s journey of the 
capital, points to something rotten in the 
state of Spain ; and yet this is the coun- 
try which once peopled a continent with 
its overplus. The Spanish monarchy is 
a tree which has decayed from the core 
outwards; the leaves, meanwhile, flutter 
out their season gaily enough, caring 
little for the old trunk, 


* Gazpacho; or, Summer Months in Spain. By William George Clark, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, London: John W, Parker, West Strand, 1850. 
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The absence of everything like 
life or movement, until you come 

lump up to the walls of the capital, 
erate with the languor and idle 
sensualism of the people. Instead of 
stretching its masonry out into the 
country, and gradually vanishing 
away into woods and fields, like other 
great cities, Madrid stops short at ‘a 
mud wall, surmounted by paltry 
minarets and towers, with a desert all 
round and touching the very gates!’ 
In this aspect it really resembles an 
Oriental town; and, unfortunately, 
the resemblance penctrates to the 
interior, where the sleepy existence 
of the inhabitants completes the 
analogy. Bull-fights and bandits 
seem to be the only active agencies 
that possess the power of wakening 
the people up out of the stupor of 
garlic and cigars. The best descrip- 
tion of a bull-fight we have fallen in 
with for a very long time is to be 
found in this volume, and amateurs 
of that sanguinary amusement may 
be confidently promised rather a new 
view of the savage spectacle from the 
gay and satiric pen of Mr. Clark. 
The source of the pleasure which the 
Spaniards find in witnessing these un- 
equal contests, the issues of which are 
as completely forecast and provided 
for as the catastrophe of a play, is to 
be traced, no doubt, to that wild and 
fearful excitement which fascinated 
even Mr. Clark himself, although 
his first sensations, when the hungry 
bull came lashing into the arena, 
amidst the thrilling silence of 15,000 
spectators, were those of horror and 
disgust. 

We English are too apt to con- 
demn such spectacles without re- 
flection. Certain notions obtain cur- 
rency concerning foreign customs, 
and being adopted and echoed by 
one traveller after another, pass 
at last into axioms; and it is only 
when some traveller with original 
eyes, ears, and thinking faculties, 
takes the liberty of judging for him- 
self, instead of dropping into tra- 
ditional prejudices, that we begin 
to detect those transmitted fallacies 
which few people ever dream of dis- 
puting. Every traveller who runs 
through Spain has his fling at the 
bull-fights. The barbarous sport is 
the common target against which 
he fires off his virtuous indignation ; 
and barbarous, unquestionably, are 
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all such sports: but when we under- 
take to criticise the bull-fight, we 
should remember that it is a national 
usage that has come down to the 
— time surrounded by imposing 

istorical associations, and that, like 
most usages of that sort, it may be 
regarded, in more senses than one, 
as a safety-valve to let off the pas- 
sions of the multitude. Even the 
bull-fight is not without its use and 
its moral. Noristhisall. Letus be 
sure that we stand clear of similar 
offences ourselves before we are 80 
ready to show our horror of them in 
others. The Englishman who laun- 
ches out against bull-fights, runs the 
risk of being disagreeably reminded 
of his dog Billy and the Cockpit. 
Hear Mr. Clark :— 


I would give a piece of advice to tray 
vellers in Spain. However barbarous 
they may think a bull-fight, if they wish 
to keep on good terms with the natives, 
they had better not say so; there is no 
point on which the patriotism of a Span- 
lard is so sensitive. Only constitute 
yourself the apologist of the national 
sports, your Spanish friend is highly 
flattered, and out of politeness affects to 
take a foreigner’s view of the matter, says 
something about ‘relics of barbarism,’ 
‘advancing civilization,’ and such-like 
transparent cant. On the contrary, once 
begin to attack them, this same friend is 
up in arms to the rescue, and, by way of 
a tu quoque, will accuse you of having 
killed a man in a pugilistic encounter in 
the Regeut’s Park; or of having sold 
your wife, with-a halter round her neck, 
in Smithfield Market. 


This latter charge would rather 
weaken the Spaniard’s case, by be- 
traying a gross ignorance of our in- 
stitutions ; but the pugilistic encoun- 
ter is an accusation not so easily 
answered : for although we lay the 
flattering unction to our souls that 
the exhibition in the prize-ring is a 
manly sport, we are afraid a Spaniard 
would consider it, and not without 
justice, a hundred-fold more revolt- 
ing, and not half so picturesque or 
inspiring, as a bull-fight. 

Turning from the Plaza de Toros 
to an arena of another description, 
we will step into the Senado, the 
chapel of a suppressed convent, in 
which the peers of Spain deliber- 
ate upon the intrigues of the bed- 
chamber. Here we shall see Nar- 
vaez in his glory; and often as he 
has sat for his portrait, it is probable 
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he never had it painted in this fashion 
before :— 

On the right of the chair in front is 
the bench assigned to the minister; and 
there I had the good luck to see Narvaez, 
otherwise called Duke of Valencia, and a 
great many fine names besides, and, in 
reality, absolute master of all the Spains. 
His face wears a mixed expression of 
inflexible resolve, very effective, and is 
garnished with a fierce, dyed moustache, 
and a somewhat palpable wig to match. 
His style of dress was what, in an 
inferior man, one would have called 
‘dandified.” An unexceptionable sur- 
tout, opened to display a white waistcoat, 
with sundry chains, and the extremities 
terminated respectively in patent leather 
and primrose kid. During the discus- 
sion he alternately fondled a neat riding - 
whip, and aired a snowy pocket-handker- 
chief. Those who know him give him 
credit for good intentions and great 
courage, but do not expect that he will 
ever set the Thames on fire, whatever he 
may do to the Manzanares. He is a 
mixture, they say, of the chivalric and 
the asinine—a kind of moral mule. His 
personal weakness is a wish to be thought 
young, and hence he was actually angry 
when Lord Palmerston wanted to give 
him ‘ a wrinkle.’ 

Mr. Clark must have his joke, and 
is never serious enough to be proof 
against the contagion of a suggestive 
absurdity, no matter in what grave 
corner of a subject he finds it folded 
up. But, like many other quizzes we 
meet in the world, there is a purpose 
at the bottom of his fun which re- 
conciles us to it in the long-run, even 
when it is most out of season. 

One book upon Spain is much like 
another, unless it be relieved in this 
way by some peculiarity in the tem- 
perament of the writer. It is all 
Alhambras, and Murillos, and bull- 
fights, and ventas, and prados over 
and over again. Consequently, there 
is not much left in the way of no- 
velty for the last comer to glean, if 
he have not a happy talent of his 
own for placing old objects in a 
new and bizarre light. ‘This is ex- 
actly what Mr. Clark has done, still 
further enlivening the canvass by 
numerous personal adventures and 
experiences, which, in addition to the 
interest that attaches to such anec- 
dotes when they are thrown off with 
spirit, possess the charm of giving a 
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direct vitality to the scene, much in 
the same way as if the tour were 
turned into a drama and acted before 
our eyes. 


In immediate contrast with this 
vivacious style of tour-book are a 
couple of volumes of sketches in 
Greece, by Mr. De Vere.* The tran- 
sition from that gush of waters whose 
air is loaded with jealous scents from 
the harem-gardens of Barbary to the 
voluptuous atmosphere of the Zgean 
Sea, will do no great violence to the 
imagination of our readers in an age 
when ierial mariners are ready to 
undertake, upon payment of an ade- 
= douceur, to bring home Sir John 
‘ranklin and his crew in ten days or 
so ina balloon. But this is an epi- 
sode in the annals of travelling with 
which we have no legitimate busiaess 
at present. The mutton waits. 

Mr. Clark considers it necessary 
(although ‘we do not) to apologize 
for the frequent recurrence of ‘I,’ 
‘IT, ‘I, in his narrative. Mr. De 
Vere has need of no such depreca- 
tion. His‘ 1’appears much seldomer 
than we could have desired. We 
should have been glad to have seen 
a great deal more of the actual life of 
the Greeks, and of his own road-side 
relations with them, than he has 
given us. Restrained by a severe 
task which eschews much reference 
to self, and absorbed by classical as- 
sociations, which naturally enough 
engage the feelings of a scholar on 
the soil of Greece, to the exclusion 
of meaner topics, his work may be 
regarded more as the reverie of a 
prose-poet amongst the monuments 
of antiquity, than the record of a 
contemporary excursion into the 
country of King Otho. We acknow- 
ledge how difficult it would be to 
travel through Greece, thinking of 
the miserable present, with such im- 
mortal remains of the glorious past 
rising up around us on all sides. 
The imagination is insensibly carried 
away to the age of Sophocles and 
Plato, and would come down with an 
ill grace from ‘the height of that 
great argument’ to investigate the 
arrangements of the Lazaretto, or 
waste its speculations on the shops 
of Athens. 


* Picturesque Sketches in Greece and Turkey. By Aubrey De Vere. 2 vols. 


London: Richard Bentley. 1850. 
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But Mr. De Vere gives us some 
suggestive hints here and there, from 
which inferences may be drawn of 
the state of society, such as it is, and 
of the prospects, not quite so un- 
clouded as the skies, of Greece. One 
thing is perfectly clear, that the 
country has not advanced under the 
government which was given to it 
by the high contracting powers who 
took it under their sage protection, 
and that it would require a deeper 
philosopher than the seer who does 
the prospective politics of the Pro- 


phetic Almanac to cast its horoscope ' 


just now. 

The state of society at Athens (says 
Mr. De Vere) has in it much to interest 
those who are not exclusively dependent 
on social conventionalities. In its small 
compass you meet representatives of most 
countries in the East as well as the West ; 
while the native population, in the midst 
of their unchangeable monuments, are 
obviously, both as to character and man- 
ners, in a state of transition as rapid as 
could have characterized a Greek colony 
in old times. How long the present 
order of things may last no one can guess, 
nor whether it will be succeeded by a 
better or a worse. 

He is disposed to ascribe the back- 
wardness of the country in takin 
advantage of her independence, an 
working substantive good out of it, 
in some measure to the establishment 
of a government which, whether it 
was adapted to the wants and genius 
of the people or not, laboured under 
the disadvantage of having been im- 

d upon them by foreign hands, 
instead of having been moulded and 
set up by theirown. There is some- 
thing in this; but we cannot see the 
alternative by which that extrinsic 
influence could have been dispensed 
with. 


Those who give on such occasions sel- 
dom know how to give good gifts; and 
those who receive seldom know to work 
good out of evil, or even to use good 
without abusing it. Greece must have 
patience, and her destinies will shape 
themselves according to her internal 
needs, of which she probably knows as 
little as her advisers. If I order a coat 
of a tailor who never saw me I must not 
expect to be perfectly fitted, and have 
some reason to be contented if I can keep 
it on my back. Every beast in the 
forest has a coat that fits him, but then 
he is at the trouble of growing it. 


These analogies are dangerous im- 
plements, and sometimes cut the fin- 
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gers that use them. If Greece could 
have won her own independence she 
might have grown her own govern- 
ment, although even that is doubtful ; 
tor unless her independence had been 
guaranteed from without, it is almost 
a certainty that she would not have 
been allowed to grow anything for 
her own use : but she could do neither 
the one nor the other, and had not a 
vestige of hope left of the freedom 
she panted after, except through the 
guardianship of the powers that 
achieved it for her. If she has not 
thriven under the constitutional pri- 
vileges she was so restless to acquire, 
the fault is neither in the French 
party, nor the Russian party, nor 
the English party, but simply and 
exclusively in the Greeks themselves. 
Dismissing these considerations, 
from which nobody can derive either 
pleasure or profit, we gladly turn to 
more graceful and attractive topics, 
which have seldom been treated with 
such refined and cultivated judgment, 
or profound enthusiasm, as in the 
pages of Mr. De Vere’s work. His 
style is, perhaps, occasionally too 
ornate and elevated ; but the theme is 
grand, and a large allowance may rea- 
sonably be made for the earnest out- 
pourings ofascholar, who finds himself 
realizing the dreams of his boyhood 
on the sacred earth of Marathon and 
amidst the shades of the Acropolis. 
Every step of the ground has been 
described by previous writers, and 
nothing new can be said about it 
except that which is always new, and 
always worth saying, the impressions 
which the contemplation of these 
classical sites leave upon minds edu- 
cated to feel and comprehend them. 
We cannot afford to do justice b 
way of extract to Mr. Vere's 
eloquent expositioas of the scenery 
through which he passed, recalling a 
world of memories at every turn; 
but a passage or two may be enough 
to send the reader to the book itself 


for a feast of such scraps as the fol- 


lowing, the opening sentences of his 
visit to the Acropolis :— 


If there existed nothing worth seeing 
in Greece except the Acropolis of Athens, 
and if the way thither were a wilderness, 
it would still be one of the spots on earth 
most worthy of a pilgrimage. It might, 
indeed, be better never to see it, than to 
see it only once or twice, and with feelings 
as tumultuous as, under such circum- 
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stances, would naturally be those of a 
man treading the ground trodden of old 
by the greatest poets, philosophers, ora- 
tors, and statesmen whom the world has 
ever seen. To wander there repeatedly, 
however,—to enjoy a silence broken but 
by voices from the past,—to idle there, 
and then to explore,—to sleep there in 
the sunshine and to waken suddenly,— 
to forget where you are, and to be acci- 
dentally reminded of it by the first object 
on which your eye rests,—to see your own 
old thoughts rising up from behind pros- 
trate pillars or broken friezes, and beckon- 
ing you on towards a company of better 
thoughts but half your own,—this is to 
visit the Acropolis, and for this few efforts 
would be too great. 


A traveller so entirely under the 
influence of what may here be fitly 
ealled the genius loci, can hardly miss 
his object in desiring to convey to 
others something of the delight and 
rapture he has himself experienced. 

he classical spirit which pervades 
this work, is free from the slightest 
tincture of pedantry. ‘The author has 
the good taste not to make a parade 
of his lore, while his familiarity with 
the high themes upon which he en- 
ters, and his fitness to deal with 
them, are visible in every page. The 
portion devoted to Turkey is equally 
excellent, fresh, and picturesque, and 
more attractive in the way of adven- 
ture. Mr. De Vere enjoyed a piece 
of good luck which falls to the chance 
of few Franks, having had an op- 
portunity of visiting the interior of 
a harem, and sceing the wives and 
slaves of a wealthy Turk unveiled 
before him. For that strange in- 
cident, and others hardly less curious, 
we must refer to the volumes them- 
selves. Our observant tourist excels 
in pictures. His view of Constanti- 
nople is a brilliant specimen of his 
powers in that way. 


But we cannot afford to linger 
amongst these tempting scenes, and 
so leaving Mr. De Vere to find his 
way home from Constantinople by 
himself, we propose to penetrate 
into the remoter East, in com- 
pany with the Rev. Mr. Fletcher, 


who being appointed on a mission of 


inquiry into the religion and litera- 
ture of the Oriental Churches, has 


devoted himself assiduously to the ~ 
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collection of information respecting 
the ancient state and history of Nine- 
veh.* Two years spent upon those 
distant plains, and in various excur- 
sions into the less-frequented recesses 
of Assyria, have enabled him to pro- 
duce a work which will be perused 
with profit by all classes of readers, 
but especially by the learned in the 
antiquities of Holy Writ. 

The principal points of interest 
embraced by Mr. Fletcher relate to 
the ecclesiastical history of the 
Chaldeans, the moot questions in 
the Assyrian records, and the Babel 
of Genesis. ‘The antiquities of Nine- 
veh have been already so largely 
treated by Mr. Layard and Major 
Rawlinson, up to the present limits 
of our knowledge, that Mr. Fletcher 
judiciously curtails his notes in that 
direction, and addresses himself to 
topics upon which he is able to com- 
mand a wider field of original obser- 
vation. 

The hypothesis concerning Babel 
has, at least, the merit of novelty, 
and is as strongly supported by con- 
jectural evidence as the majority of 
such speculations. It has been ge- 
nerally assumed that the city of Ba- 
bylon is identical with the Babel of 
Genesis, but Mr. Fletcher is inclined 
to place the latterin a more northern 
position. The grounds of this opin- 
lon are reasonable enough. Travel- 
ling from Nisibis to Jezirah, he 
passed a small village, which bears 
the name of Babeel, standing in the 
plain called Sinjar by the Arabian 
geographers. Upon the supposition 
that the Sinjar of to-day is the Shinar 
of Genesis—which., from its locality, 
is highly probable—this name of 
Babeel, although it appears to apply 
only to a petty group of hovels, pre- 
senting not a solitary vestige in evi- 
dence of any former greatness, led 
Mr. Fletcher to the conclusion that 
here upon this spot stood that mighty 
tower, ‘whose top did reach unto 
heaven.’ Assuming the plain to be that 
of Shinar, the position of this village, 
within a day’s journey of the moun- 
tains, justifies the hypothesis. This 
seems to be the sum of the evidence 
on that side ; on the other it is purely 
speculative. The name ef the later 
Babel, or Babylon, may be accounted 


* Notes from Nineveh, and Travels in Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Syria. By 


the Rev. J. P. Fletcher. 2 vols. 


London : Colburn, 


1850. 
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for, Mr. Fletcher thinks, as having 
been adopted by the emigrants who 
colonized Egypt after the dispersion 
of tongues, and who, in memory of 
the cause of their exile, may be sup- 
posed to have built in their new 
country another city of the same 
name. He further helps out his 
argument by reference to the fact 
mentioned in Genesis, that ‘ they left 
off to build the city,’ adding, that all 
traditions agree in affirming that the 
first Babel was destroyed by a storm. 
The case is not made much clearer 
by these side-lights. The leaving 
off building applies to the one place 
as properly as to the other; and the 
destruction of the city might be em- 
ployed with equal or greater force in 
favour of the modern Babel, since the 
experience of all history shows that 
when one great city was destroyed it 
was usual to build another on its site. 

Interspersed through the biblical 
and historical discussions which form 
the staple of Mr. Fletcher’s volumes 
are some sketches of eastern life and 
customs, that bring out in its true 
aspect the sleepy and stagnant cha- 
racter of the people. There is no 
passage in their lazy existence more 
thoroughly Oriental, from first to 
last, than their mode of travelling by 
way of caravan. Its slow pace of 
about three miles an hour, its 
wearisome and monotonous tramp 
and hum, the grim desolation all 
around, and that silent trust in Des- 
tiny which puts an extinguisher upon 
self-exertion, harmonize fitly with 
the enervating atmosphere, and the 
repose of a race that dreams away its 
energies over the solacing chibouque. 
The only variety that disturbs the 
languid and oppressive sameness of 
the road is when your dull post- horse 
scrambles over a fragment of rock, or 
stumbles into a bog or quagmire—in- 
cidents of frequent recurrence in these 
dismal plains, and which Mr. Fletcher 
thinks may have suggested those pas- 
sages in the Psalms where a compari- 
son is frequently instituted between 
the ‘enables of a journey and the 
troubles of life. To an European these 
journeys are intolerable ; he longs to 
scamper at full gallop over the broad 
verdure, even at the risk of losing 
his way or falling among thieves— 
two very likely contingencies; but 
a native makes up his mind to the 
protracted fatigue like a philosopher. 
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Nothing can exceed the solid gravity 
with which a true Oriental supports these 
inconveniences. He sits in his high- 
peaked saddle just as he would sit in his 
divan at home, and his solace, the never- 
failing pipe, accompanies him in a round 
leathern case, which hangs by his water- 
bottle near the pommel of his saddle. 
If the way is dreary, he yawns; and after 
two or three exclamations of ‘ Yallah !’ 
he draws from his girdle a match, if he 
be so fortunate as to possess that luxury, 
and having filled his chibouque from the 
embroidered pouch, he lights the tobacco, 
and then inhaling the smoke, not hur- 
riedly, but in a measured and dignified 
manner, he thinks of the prophets and 
saints who have traversed the same weary 
route before him. 


The special function which drew 
Mr. Fletcher to the East, and for 
which he was excellently qualified 
by his attainments and his toleration, 
threw open to him many opportuni- 
ties of observing the condition of the 
English in relation to the means they 
possess or cultivate for the observance 
of their religion. We are sorry to 
say that the result is not creditable 
to the Christian zeal of our country- 
men. The following observations, 
unfortunately, derive additional im- 
portance from the profession of the 
writer, who must be supposed to 
have committed them to print with 
no slight reluctance :— 


It seems strange when we reflect that 
the English, who pride themselves upon 
being one of the most pious nations in 
the world, should be infinitely behind 
every other in providing for the spiritual 
wants of those of their countrymen who 
reside abroad. One can scarcely find 
two Oriental families anywhere without 
a priest and a church; the Romanist 
has his chapels and his clergy in every 
inhabited spot ; and even Mahommedans 
and Pagans rarely live long in any foreign 
land without raising a mosque er a tem- 
ple for the services of religion. But when 
the English do provide such accommo- 
dations, they are generally of the meanest 
and most inexpensive description. Some 
garret, or some cheap apartment on the 
second floor, situated, as a matter of 
course, in the filthiest and most remote 
corner of the town, is generally pointed 
out as the English chapel. Nor is it 
surprizing that, under these cireum- 
stances, the natives of Great Britain 
should gain the credit of having no reli- 
gion. The Italian friar, the Greek or 
Syrian priest, who resides at Aleppo, sees 
a large body of our countrymen living 
without a church, a clergyman, or any 
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outward manifestation of their religious 
faith ; and he immediately comes to the 
same conclusion that every other reason- 
ing being would, namely, that the Ingleez 
are fermasoon, or infidels. 

We have no reason to doubt, and 
can only —. the truth of this 
statement. But all the world ought 
to be advertized, east, west, north, 
and south, that the travelling or co- 
lonizing English do not fairly repre- 
sent the national character ; that, on 
the contrary, they consist of frag- 
ments loosened by unfavourable cir- 
cumstances from the parent society, 
and drifting offinto hazardous courses 
in which they cast away their respon- 
sibility to their country; and that, 
like other adventurers, they must be 
left to take upon themselves the con- 
sequences of their conduct. Of all 
nations within the girdle of civi- 
lization the English at home, in their 
own institutions and foundations, are 
the most conspicuous for the zeal 
with which they secure the ample 
administration of religion, and for 
their orderly observance of its duties. 
As a people, we must not be held 
accountable for the negligence or 
apathy of our wandering fellow- 
countrymen, especially those who 
wander into the East, and who 
might, probably, plead the influence 
of surrounding associations as an ex- 
euse for sinking into moral as well 
as physical lassitude. 


Let us change the scene. This 
magic lantern of travels has many 
slides, and a transition from the fu- 
nereal landscapes of Assyria to the 
clattering highways of the United 
States, where human activity is kept 
up at high-pressure power, will not 
be unwelcome. It may be said that 
we have had books enough upon 
America. But we never can have 
too many books upon America, pro- 
vided the writers of them possess the 
faculty of keen observation, and suf- 
ficient literary skiil to exhibit the 
results in tolerable English. Ame- 
rica exists in a condition of perpetual 
motion—some people call it progress, 
which may, or may not be, the right 
word; but, without stopping to ask 
whether Cousin Jonathan accom- 
plishes any positive advance, nobody 
will deny that he throws out un- 


* Hesperos ; or, Travels in the West. 
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mistakeable symptoms of what may 
be called, to use a choice phrase of 
his own, a ‘rowdy’ vitality. A 
people addicted to such alarming 
restlessness must continue to supply 
inexhaustible materials for specula- 
tion as long as they continue to go 
a-head in that frightful manner. 
We shall never be tired hearing of 
their singular exploits and unpa- 
ralleled eccentricities ; and until they 
settle down into a millennium—not 
to be hoped for any time this side of 
a thousand years—of settled habits, 
rational views, and distinct, intelli- 
gible national characteristics, they 
will always be new, strange, and 
startling to us. And to confess the 
truth, much as the world would gain 
by the sobering down of the Ame- 
rican temperament, we should be 
loth to lose the fun which that 
happy circumstance would extin- 
guish. Irish humour is nearly gone 
out owing to a similar cause, and we 
are anxious to keep up the American 
stock as long as we can. 

We must be understood to speak 
here of the United States only in 
their social aspect. The book before 
us does not invite any graver con- 
siderations.* It is the production of 
a lady who visited the States before, 
and who gives us, in a series of fami- 
liar letters, a hasty survey of ex- 
ternal features. She travelled too 
rapidly to mix much with the people, 
or to be able to form a safe opinion 
of the working of their institutions. 
In acountry where the natives brawl 
so much out of doors, and wear their 
hearts so visibly in their sleeves for 
daws to peck at, these surface traits 
may be admitted with less risk than 
elsewhere. So much of the actual 
life of America is transacted in public 
and in the open air, that he who 
runs may read the most strongly- 
marked peculiarities of the people. 
The bar of the hotel, the table d’hote, 
the huge railway-carriage, the steam- 
boat, are the obvious vents of Ame- 
rican character; and the quick- 
sighted traveller who keeps his eyes 
about him, and directs his intelligence 
to a simple transcript of what he 
sees, may readily ‘catch the living 
manners as they rise.’ 

Mrs. Houstoun’s work is of this 


By Mrs. Houstoun, author of Texas, and 


John W. Parker, West Strand. 1849. 
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class. It does not pretend to be 
profound; it does not affect topics 
beyond the legitimate province of an 
educated woman, and never falls into 
the error of drawing general infe- 
rences from particular examples; it 
is sensible, lively, and pleasant, and 
so candid and good-natured that the 
staunchest Yankee, who hails Co- 
lumbia with a stave of the grand 
anthem every morning when he gets 
up, will find very little in it to put 
him out of humour. 

Like all other English travellers 
in America, Mrs. Houstoun is parti- 
cularly struck by the liberties taken 
with the vernacular in the spoken 
language of the country, heightened 
in effect by that remarkable nasal 
utterance, which fixes attention still 
more forcibly — every departure 
from the original. Particular terms 
have a particular value in America 
altogether different from the value 
attached to them in England; yet 
the Americans sincerely believe that 
they speak English with more cor- 
rectness and purity than the English 
themselves. Their criticisms upon 
our English are infinitely enter- 
taining. 

They pique themselves (says Mrs. 
Houstoun) on their power of ‘ guessing ’ 
the name of the very county in England 
in which you had the misfortune to im- 
bibe what they consider your peculiar 
incorrectness in speaking your mother 
tongue; for instance, I was once in- 
formed by an ‘officer’s lady’ that she 
was ‘sure I was London raised by my 
talk.’ After this, when I found myself 
making use of some term, or form of 
speech, not in general use in America, I 
have come to the conclusion that those 
present were of course finding as much 
fault with our English as we habitually 
do with theirs. 

Of course they were ; but there is 
this slight difference in the cases, 
that we form the standard of our 
own language, and are alone the 
judges of correctness or incorrectness 
in the use of it. You might as well 
go to the Havannah for the standard 
of Spanish, or to the banks of the 
St. wrence for the standard of 
French, as to America for the stand- 
ard of English. The question does 
not admit of discussion. England 
alone is the depository and tribunal 
of the English language ; and where- 
ever the Americans depart from the 
usage of this country they are 
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wrong. It is a case for summary 
jurisdiction. There is no court of 
appeal. For instance, when an 
American lady says that she knows 
by your ‘talk that you are ‘ London 
raised,’ we are justified in reminding 
her that she is applying to a human 
being a mode of expression which 
can properly be applied only to a 
vegetable. Such a phrase would be 
regarded in this country as a vul- 
garity—in America it is the custom, 
and defended on that ground. All 
that can be said in answer to such a 
defence is, that in America vulgar- 
ities have passed into general circu- 
lation. The current coin of the 
country is spurious. 

The flowers of speech that are 
incidentally scattered through Mrs. 
Houstoun’s volumes yield some curi- 
ous exemplifications of the phrase- 
ology of the people. These are 
chiefly railway and hotel experiences, 
and illustrate the spoken language 
of the population at large rather, 
perhaps, than that of the higher and 
better-educated classes. As an ap- 
propriate induction to these samples, 
we will start in a railway-car, to 
which we are obliged to climb up 
through a door behind :— 


There might be assembled in this 
human menagerie about sixty people, 
gentlemen and ladies of all descriptions 
and conditions (for the distinctions of 
first and second-class carriages are un- 
known here), and one and all were 
arranged on small horsehair seats, with 
wooden backs, each capable of contain- 
ing two very small people, and no more, 
These seats were placed, to use a nauti- 
cal expression, athwart ships, instead of 


Sore and aft, and every two people turned 


their backs on the two behind, and so on 
to the end of the carriage. Through the 
middle (for the seats extend along each 
of the bare wooden walls of the caravan) 
és a narrow pathway, through which every 
new comer walks to his seat, by this 
means (and it is a trifling advantage) 
avoiding the foot-treading, gown-crush- 
ing, and begging-pardon process towhich, 
under different arrangements, unfor- 
tunate travellers are exposed, At the 
door-end of the carriage a small placard 
was pasted on to the woodwork, and on 
it was a notice to the following effect,— 
‘Gentlemen are requested neither to 
smoke or spit in the carriages.’ Below 
this was a piece of advice, still more 
characteristic of the habits and manners 
of the country :—‘ Gentlemen are like- 
wise recommended not to hang their legs 
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or heads out of the windows while the 
cars are in motion.’ 

In a car thus labelled with omi- 
nous warnings on the subject of 
decorum and good behaviour, we 
may expect to be enlivened with 
such scraps of dialogue as are chro- 
nicled in the following passage :— 


The carriage was as crowded as usual, 
and a long-haired, thin-faced, unkempt 
man, who sat near us, having premised 
that he ‘ expected’ we were strangers, 
entered into conversation. ‘ Well, sir, I 
guess you’ve no travelling like this in the 
old country; I do expect we’ve a long 
chalk afore yon in steam, anyhow.’ 
This was said with that sort of ‘ Contra- 
dict me if you can, but I know you can’t’ 
look, which speaks more eloquently than 
words, and then he went on through the 
usual dictionary — ‘ Go a-head !’ ‘ Steam 
up!’ ‘Flash of lightning!’ &c. &c. 
nearly all the way to Utica. We in- 
quired of our voluble acquaintance, be- 
fore we started, whether two o’clock was 
not the time when we might reasonably 
hope to arrive at our journey’s end. 
* Well, I expect that is about the calcu- 
lation,’ was his oracular reply, and with 
this we were obliged to be contented. 
But at this moment there was a banging 
of doors, a loud cry from the conductor 
of ‘ All aboard —go a-head,’ and we sped 
away to Utica. 

We have another specimen in an 
old man, who appeared to be labour- 
ing under great uneasiness of mind 
from ignorance of the’ locality. He 
wanted to stop at a place called Sy- 
racuse, and was in constant alarm 
lest he should be carried somewhere 
else. Railway travelling was appa- 
rently new to him, and the rapidity 
of the movement increased his con- 
sternation :— 


T could see that he was quite capable 
of echoing D. Crockett’s remark, when 
he first saw a swiftly-passing train, ‘ Hell 
in harness, by Jupiter!’ At every stop- 
page for woot his high-toned nasal 
voice was heard exclaiming, ‘ Well! I 
guess this is Syracuse” (an immense 
accent on the final syllable) —‘ well, I 
guess this is Syracuse at last; I wonder 
where these tarnation ’coons are going 
to!’ No answer was vouchsafed to this 
remark, for every one who could have 
given him a satisfactory one was asleep. 
As for me, greatly as I commiserated 
his situation, I could do nothing towards 
relieving his anxiety—my state of igno- 
rance being as deplorable as his own. 
After a short pause he began again. ‘I 
say, you eternal nigger,’ addressing a 
black man who was standing by the win- 
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dow, ‘ I say, you eternal nigger, is this 
Syracuse? I tell you I’m bound to go 
to Syracuse! I’ve bought an everlasting 
lot of cattle, and I tell you I could buy 
all the city, I could. Every one knows 
his own business best, and I presume I 
know mine.’ Jn this manner he went on, 
whether we were stationary or not, till 
at last, in utter despair, he gave his 
next neighbour a rousing push of no 
gentle kind, and called out in his very ear, 
* Well, sir, 1 ask you once more if this 
a’ant Syracuse, and if it a’ant, I wonder 
what, under Almighty compass, it is ?’ 

If this style of phraseology were 
merely local, if it were peculiar to 
the Far West, or to some distant 
outlying districts on the confines of 
the Union, it would be as unfair to 
cite it in illustration of the general 
population as if we were to select a 
Yorkshireman as a sample of the 
bulk of the English people. But 
Mrs. Houstoun has only just left 
Boston, the Athens of America, and 
she is travelling by the general 
conveyance of the country, and 
wherever she goes, or wherever she 
stops, in the heart of the great 
moving masses, she hears exactly the 
same forms of expression, the same 
exclamations, and the same tone of 
voice, united with pretty much the 
same modes of breeding. Dipping a 
little farther into the book, and pene- 
trating the comparative repose of the 
salons, where a more refined turn of 
conversation may be anticipated, we 
find still prevailing much the same 
set of words and cast of sentences, 
contrasted with a certain cultivation 
in the manner of the speakers, which 
only makes these verbal singularities 
grate the more strangely on an Eng- 
lish ear. If we are to look for good 
taste in the matter of language and 
utterance anywhere in a country, it 
is amongst the ladies—especially the 
ladies of the capital. Upon this 
point hear Mrs. Houstoun :— 

Some New York families had picked up 
at their villas at Poughkeepsie, and other 
places on the river, and were returning to 
the city for ‘ the season,’ Many of these 
were distingué and unexceptionable in 
dress, manners, and appearance ; ladies 
of whose ladyhood it would be impossible 
to doubt. But let them do anything but 
speak, anything but drawl forth their 
words, and scream out their surprise, and 
say ‘What!’ and ‘Ay!’ and ‘ Ha aw!’ 
in a lengthened tone, of which it would 
be impossible to convey an adequate idea. 
This is @ great pity, for the American 
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ladies are often agreeable, and almost 
always well read; indeed, I have every 
reason to think that they are as superior 
to us in general knowledge and erudition 
as they are in acuteness of observation. 
All these good gifts, however, are marred 
by a want of softness of manner, and by 
a deficiency of those ‘good gifts which 
grace a gentlewoman.’ The ‘ guessing’ 
and ‘expecting’ are also by no means 
confined to the gentlemen, and the fre- 
quent use of these favourite verbs would, 
in my opinion, spoil the charm of any 
conversation. 

Mrs. Houstoun notices the same 
peculiarities everywhere. ‘If I could 
summon up a wish about them,’ she 
says, speaking of the pretty and de- 
licate- looking, but rather gaudily 
dressed ladies she meets in the sa- 
loons of the hotels, ‘it would be, 
that they would pitch their voices in 
a lower key, and, if possible, not 
speak through their noses. Why is 
it that, throughout the whole of this 
vast continent, the nasal twang should 
invariably prevail? It would be as 
difficult to answer that question, we 
apprehend, as to ascertain why the 
American ladies carry Parisian finery 
to a height of extravagance unknown 
in any other quarter of the globe. 
The cost of every article of dress is 
nearly treble what it is in London or 
Paris, and yet these ladies dress to 
an excess which the most prodigal 
women of fashion would never dream 
of elsewhere. Add to this the colours 
in which they indulge, and the use 
of the gaudiest costumes on the 
meanest occasions, and we have a 
tolerably complete picture of the 
outside of high life in the United 
States :— 

Such feathers as I have seen in Broad- 
way !—pink, blue, and red, and floating 
high in air on the winds of a cold No- 
vember day. And then the satin gowns, 
of light and conspicuous colours, and the 
splendid velvets of every hue—and all 
this to walk in one of the dirtiest streets 
in the world ; the object of this prome- 
nade (always excepting the primary one, 
of seeing and being seen) being, in all 
probability, to cheapen groceries in a 
huckster’s shop. 


This is what Dr. Johnson calls 
walking the gutter in state. 

The Americans are proverbially 
jealous of criticisms upon their breed- 
ing- They are not singular in this 
respect. Every nation is conscious 
of its vulnerable point, and eager to 
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protect it. While they resent, how- 
ever, with high indignation, all such 
assaults from abroad, it appears that 
they are by no means slow to turn 
their own defects and absurdities 
into ridicule at home. We had a 
remarkable proof of this recently in 
& preposterous comedy, or, more pro- 
perly, a coarse farce in five acts, 
called Fashion, which, after having 
made the tour of the States, was 
produced at one of our London 
theatres. This piece was written by 
an American actress, and professed 
to give a life-like reflexion of fashion- 
able society in New York; and the 
truthfulness of the transcript was 
attested by the enthusiastic applause 
with which it had been received in 
America. As a work of art it was 
beneath criticism; but as a repre- 
sentation of American breeding, 
pee by a native to the manners 
orn, it was not without a certain 
curious value. The commentaries of 
Mrs Trollope, the humorous sketches 
of Mr. Dickens, and the animadver- 
sions of Hamilton, Hall, Mackay, 
and all other writers upon the social 
characteristics of America heaped up 
together, would fall short of the 
humiliating exposition of vulgarity, 
meanness, ignorance, and low affect- 
ation, Jaid open in that production, 
which had not a solitary claim upon 
the patience of the audience beyond 
the fidelity of its portraiture. Now 
if the Americans admit the correct- 
ness. of so degrading a picture of 
themselves, coming from one of 
themselves, and, above all, from a 
hand so feeble and incompetent, why 
should they betray impatience and 
irritation at the honest, and certainly 
less offensive, criticisms of others ? 
A great people should never be 
reluctant to allow their faults and 
foibles to be explored by intelligent 
observers, and would better consult 
their true dignity by profiting all 
they can from such salutary lessons. 
See how we English are criticised 
for our hauteur and reserve, our 
frigidity and repulsiveness, and see 
with what good-humour and frank- 
ness we go voluntarily into the con- 
fessional ourselves. It is not upon 
such points—essential as they are to 
the social refinement and elevation 
of a people—that the stability of a 
country rests; and that country can 
best afford to be lectured upon its 
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manners, that stands the most secure 
upon the solidity of its institutions. 


From the Northern States to the 
Western Republics of America, is 
only a step in those days; but it is a 
step which involves as striking a 
change as a transition from the com- 
mon atmosphere to M. Chaubert’s 
oven, or from a dull dinner-table to 
a masqued ball. Chili and Peru, 
with their picturesque traditions, 
their fanciful costumes, their climate 
that rains nothing but sunshine, and 
their life of basking idleness, are as 
strongly contrasted with the mate- 
rial features of the United States, as 
the gauds of the playhouse with 
the monotonous street outside. Mr. 
Byam, with whom we traversed 
Central America not very long ago, 
has been four years ‘ knocking about’ 
this country, and favours us with 
the results of his experience in a 
volume which possesses at least the 
advantage of being compact in form 
and matter, and of containing nothing 
but the fruits of his own seenenel 
observation.* His account of the 
interior is graphic and amusing, and 
in everything that relates to its 
sporting capabilities may be impli- 
citly relied upon. Some other mat- 
ters are not treated quite so carefully ; 
we allude especially to the natural 
roductions of the soil, which, if 
ormer travellers have not exagger- 
ated the riches of these districts, are 
rather underrated by Mr. Byam. Of 
the mines and miners, of the mode 
of living of the people, of govern- 
ment, and the machinery of travel- 
ling and intercourse, he gives us 
some animated sketches which confer 
value and novelty upon his little 
work ; but the chief feature of inter- 
est is comprized in the chapter which 
he devotes to an examination of that 
much-discussed question—a water 
communication between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

Two routes have been proposed 
(for we put the isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec out of court altogether)—from 
Chagres to Panama, and from Port St. 
Juan through the lake of Nicaragua, 
and on by the river to the Pacific. 
Mr. Byam pronounces in favour of the 
latter, and there is no doubt he is right. 
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The importance of this communi- 
cation to us is obvious—it would save 
the long and circuitous voyage round 
Cape Horn, and open a direct passage 
to Australia. But the difficulties in 
the way of its accomplishment have 
hitherto prevented our capitalists 
from embarking in the undertaking. 
These difficulties may be finally re- 
solved into two items—cost and 
labour. The cost has been estimated 
at an amount which would clearly 
render the project unremunerative 
as a speculation; while an adequate 
supply of labour, supposing a suffi- 
cient capital subscribed, cannot by 
any means be relied upon. Free 
labour could not be procured. Nei- 
ther Americans nor Europeans could 
live in the dismal swamps of Nica- 
ragua, and native labour is too 
precarious and capricious for the 
constant work required. In this exi- 
gency, Mr. Byam says, that the only 
alternative is voluntary labour from 
the African coast. This is the labour 
which our English feelings shrunk 
from in the West Indies; and we 
apprehend, that if English capital 
have an ascendancy in the proposed 
project, our aversion to the ap- 
prenticeship system will operate 
equally here. 

There is no doubt that one day or 
another this canal will be cut by 
somebody, and it certainly will be 
our own fault if we have not a share 
and a supremacy in it. A company, 
armed with a commission from the 
local Government, is already formed 
in America for the purpose ; and it 
is most desirable that the enterprize 
should be divided with England and 
France. The experience we have 
had of the value of such concessions 
will, of course, make our capitalists 
careful how they mix themselves up 
with this American company; but 
they should be still more watchful 
of the danger of delay. If the Ame- 
rican company should be able to 
carry out the design themselves, they 
will cut so small a canal that it 
will be accessible only to their own 
coasters, to the exclusion of our 
large East India and Chinamen. Mr. 
Byam’s remarks upon this point are 
deserving of grave consideration :— 

It ought fully to be understood (he 
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observes) by all parties who contribute in 
any way, either by influence, personal 
co-operation, or subscription of capital, 
to a water communication between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, that the said 
communication should be available to all 
nations; not only with regard to the 
right of passage, but with respect to the 
size and depth of the canal, which ought 
to be able to float a first-class ship... . 
With a small canal, the whole of the 
transit trade would fall into the hands of 
the Americans, who would reap the profit 
sown by British capital, as they are now 
doing in Cuba. 

Looking at the perplexities which 
beset this question, the difficulty of 
securing the rights to be acquired by 
such a communication, the indefi- 
niteness of the cost, and the pre- 
cariousness attending the supply of 
labour, we are compelled to come to 
the conclusion that, important as the 
project is admitted to be on all hands, 
it never can be effectually and safely 
carried out by mere private enter- 
prize, and that the only mode of 
achieving it successfully would be 
by treaty and guarantee amongst 
those Governments that are chiefly 
interested in its accomplishment. If 
we understand Mr. Byam’s view cor- 


rectly, we apprehend he is of the 
same opinion. 


From the burning plains of the 
western republics, we turn to a scene 
of another complexion—the eternal 
ice of the Arctic Regions. We are 
not quite sure that the diary of a 
voyage in search of the missing ex- 
pedition of Sir John Franklin can 
be critically considered a book of 
travels; but few works of adventure 
and exploration will be found to ex- 
ceed in thrilling interest the modest 
little volume in which Mr. Goodsir 
records the incidents of an enterprize 
that must command universal sym- 
pathy in its most trivial details.* Mr. 
Goodsir has a brother who embarked 
with Sir John Franklin; and his 
anxiety to obtain some tidings of his 
fate induced him to offer his pro- 
fessional services to the master of a 
whaler that was about to proceed to 
the neighbourhood of those wintry 
shores where the ships are supposed 
to be locked up. He started on the 
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17th March, 1849, and about the 
middle of June was in the midst of 
the ice of Baffin’s Bay. Early in 
July they rounded Cape York, and 
here, upona brilliant day, they had the 
good fortune to sail past an iceberg, 
the description of which is one of 
the most remarkable passages in the 
book :— 

It was of immense size. The south 
side, on which we advanced towards it, 
was almost perpendicular, as if a recent 
split had taken place; but on rounding 
the corner, and coming abreast of the 
west side, which we did almost within 
arm’s length, we found it to be wrought 
into ledges,—ledge upon ledge, each fes- 
tooned with a fringe of crystal icicles, 
which here and there reaching the ledge 
beneath, formed columns slender as those 
of a Saracenic mosque ; within them ran 
a gallery green as emerald. Two or 
three cascades were tumbling from ledge 
to ledge, and fell with a soft plash into 
the water beneath, sending the pearl-like 
bubbles dancing from them over the 
smooth surface. All were glancing and 
glittering beneath a bright sun; and if I 
had had it in my power, I could have 
stood for hours to gaze at it. Passing 
the corner, the south side was seen to be 
cut into two deep little bays with sloping 
shores, a long point running out be- 
tween them. The lowest ledge of the 
west side rounded the corner and in- 
clined down towards the nearest bay, if 
so it may be called, and ending in a 
broad platform. This little bay seemed 
so snug, and lay so beautifully to the 
sun, that, unnatural as it may appear, 
one could not help fancying it as a fit 
site for a pretty cottage. 

On the 8th July the whaler ran 
past the mouth of Lancaster Sound, 
where they saw quantities of ice, 
but were at too great a distance to 
ascertain whether the Sound was 
frozen across. Reaching Pond’s Bay, 
which seems to be the grand field 
for the activity of the harpooners, 
all was astir on board the little 
vessel for a run of whales. At this 
point Mr. Goodsir was anxious to 
obtain an Esquimaux guide to Navy 
Board Inlet,—an undertaking which 
might have been easily accomplished, 
but which, as the event turned out, 
would have been useless, as they 
afterwards visited Navy Board Inlet, 
and could find no traces of the ex- 


* An Arctic Voyage to Baffin’s Bay and Lancaster Sound, in Search of Friends 
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pedition. A guide could not be ob- 
tained, and the project was given 
up. The account of the whale fish- 
ery is interesting, but hardly more 
so than the delineation of the sensa- 
tions a landsman experiences upon 
being shut up in the greasy timbers 
of a whaler for months, with the 
shore apparently close at hand, al- 
though many miles off, without being 
able to enjoy the luxury of landing. 

On the Ist August they heard of 
the Esquimaux report which pro- 
duced such an effect in England. Mr. 
Goodsir noted it down in the words 
of Mr. Parker, who came on board 
to breakfast, and gave them the 
cheering intelligence. If it were 
true, Sir John Franklin was at that 
moment lying at Whaler Point. Mr. 
Goodsir doubted the truth of the 
report, but nevertheless could not 
restrain his hopes when the whaler 
set her sails, and was fairly under 
way for Lancaster Sound. This is 
the point of the narrative at which 
the interest rises to a height of pain- 
ful suspense :— 

Throughout the night a strong and 
favourable breeze continued to carry us 
rapidly into the Sound, the weather still 
keeping clear and delightful. A keen 
and anxious look-out was kept by all 
those on deck, for the slightest trace 
which might have been left by either of 
the expeditions. ... A long point of ice 
stretched out a-head. I was standing at 
the forecastle, examining with a telescope 
every part of the shore with an anxious 
eye, when, with a thrill of joy, I recog- 
nized a flag-post and ensign. I gazed 
earnestly at it; there could be no mis- 
take; I could almost make out the wav- 
ing of the flag. Without saying a word 
I put the glass into the hands of a man 
who was standing near me, and told him 
to look at the point a-head. He did 
so, and, with a start, immediately ex- 
claimed that he saw a signal flying. 
Delighted and overjoyed I snatched the 
glass from his hands, and again applied 
it to my eyes. In an instant I saw the 
wished-for signal, but for an instant 
only—it faded, and again appeared, but 
now distorted into a broken and disjointed 
column, now into an upturned and in- 
verted pyramid. The refraction had 
caused a hummocky piece of ice to as- 
sume these forms. I need not attempt 
to explain the sudden elevation I expe- 
rienced at this moment, still Jess the 
worse depression I had to undergo when 
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I found my fond hopes now dashed 
aside. 


On they went through the Sound 
as long as the state of the sea would 
permit, but heavy masses of ice be- 
gan to break under their lee; and as 
the master of the whaler was not 
authorized to prosecute the search, 
nor justified in persevering in those 
dangerous waters after it had become 
impossible to continue the fishing in 
that direction, they were compelled 
to abandon the inquiry, and retrace 
their way out of the Sound. 

A map is attached to this book, 
which will be found useful to the 
reader ; but we must suggest, that 
the value of such maps would be 
greatly increased if they exhibited 
the names of all places, or, at least, 
all the principal points touched upon 
in the narrative. The map, in this 
instance, is not as full or explana- 
tory as could have been wished. 


One book more, and we dismiss 
our batch of travellers to that shelf 
from which no traveller returns. A 
pedestrian tour through Norway 
turns up so many features of no- 
velty, and is so crowded with per- 
sonal adventures, that we should do 
an injustice to Mr. Forester’s able 
and attractive volume, if we at- 
tempted to deal with it in detail.* 
The reader may be advised to go at 
once to the work itself for a com- 
plete and minute picture of Nor- 
wegian scenery and life in the heart 
of the country, and in many dis- 
tricts hitherto unexplored by visit- 
ors; all we can do with so elaborate 
a narrative is to point its general 
character. 

Mr. Forester landed on the south- 
ern coast, and made at once for the 
central districts of the kingdom, 
having no very defined plan in view 
beycnd the intention of reaching, 
as opportunity might offer, certain 
well-known points. In this way, 
assured of kindness and hospitality 
from the honest and primitive popu- 
lation, and properly equipped for the 
journey, he penetrated forest and 
valley, passing through many solitary 
and dreary scenes, and undergoing no 
inconsiderable amount of toil and 
danger. The course of these travels 
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afoot has the air of a highly romantic 
adventure. Unlike any other coun- 
try to which tourists resort to while 
away a few weeks of leisure, Norway 
has few resting-places where you 
can take your ease at your inn, once 
you get out of the towns, and find 
yourself literally working your pas- 
sage through wildernesses of trees 
and savage defiles in the mountains. 
It appears that the geography of 
Norway has not yet been fully ex- 
plored, and that there are many un- 
frequented tracts which have never 
been trodden by strangers, and 
where the sublime scenery and an- 
cient manners of the people would 
amply reward the curiosity of travel- 
lers. The structure, so to speak, of 
the country is singular, and is clearly 
laid down on an excellent map drawn 
up expressly for this work from per- 
sonal observations. The coasts are 
deeply indented by fjords, and the 
central area discloses a net-work of 
rivers and lakes springing from the 
mountain ranges that bound its cir- 
cumference. The great depth of the 
numerous valleys that intersect the 
interior may be estimated from the 
vast proportion of high land, at a 
level of 3500 feet above the sea, run- 
ning through the country, the central 
chain of which is indicated on the 
map. The general aspect of the 
scenery is wild to sublimity, and al- 
though the toil is arduous by which 
alone you are enabled to. pierce these 
remote and difficult fastnesses, the 
wonder and delight they inspire more 
than recompense the traveller for 
the fatigue by which he purchases 
his enjoyment. But it is only right 
to say that people of delicate nerves, 
who look for luxury, and cannot, at 
least, dispense with comfort in tra- 
velling, have no business to go to 
Norway. They had much better 
stay at home and read Mr. Forester’s 
book. The ‘ accommodations’ are of 
the rudest kind, and sometimes there 
are none. When you are lucky 
enough, after being soaked all day 
in the rain, to find shelter in a pea- 
sant’s hut, you must consider your- 
self very fortunate to get an airing 
of a log fire, and to be sumptuously 
served with a bowl of milk and blad- 
bréd. For days and days, probably, 
you will get nothing else, unless your 
simple and nutritious diet be happily 
varied by sundry preparations of 
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meal. Such are the chief articles of 
consumption in the interior, and Mr. 
Forester assures us that he found 
them quite sufficient for the main- 
tenance of his strength under great 
fatigue, and that he even gained from 
them a tone of health and spirits 
which stronger and more factitious 
beverages and viands would have 
failed to impart. 


It is evident from Mr. Forester's* 


testimony that the hospitable and 
cordial character of the Norwegians 
has not been overrated. They are 
the only people within reach of a 
summer tour upon whose bounty and 
ood will a traveller may throw 
1imself with perfect confidence. This 
may be attributed in part to their 
strict preservation of their old modes 
and customs, and in part to their 
exemption from the corrupting visits 
of strangers. The vices of a high 
civilization have not yet reached 
them ; and if their fare is homely, 
you have the satisfaction of feeling 
that it is given with a hearty wel- 
come, and without the slightest design 
upon your pocket. 

It must not be inferred from this 
glance at the difficulties of Norwe- 
gian travel, that the country does not 
yield, initsmore cultivated and popu- 
lated parts, the usual facilities for 
moving from place to place, and en- 
joying accustomed indulgences at the 
end of the day's journey. There are 
high-roads and post-carriagesin Nor- 
way just as there are elsewhere—but, 
as Mr. Forester observes, it is not 
on post-roads and at post-stations 
that the real character of any coun- 
try and its people can be learned, 
much less such a country as Norway. 
As an example of the style and means 
of travelling at your ease, take the 
main post-road from Bergen to Chris- 
tiana, a distance of 340 English miles, 
which is usually accomplished in 
seven or eight days. The whole ser- 
vice is regulated under the authority 
of Government, and is conducted on 
anadmirable system. There are cer- 
tain stations at which relays of horses 
can be procured, and the farmers in 
the neighbourhood are compelled to 
furnish, on the summons of the post 
master, such horses as the traveller 
may require. The charges are fixed 
by a tariff, and delays are averteu by 
a train of messengers sent forward 
from one station to another through- 
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out the whole line of journey, to see 
that the horses are duly provided. 
We certainly know no country in 
Europe where the posting system is 
managed so well, and the whole ex- 
pense for a single traveller does not 
exceed twopence-halfpenny per Eng- 
lish mile. But punctuality is essen- 
tial on both sides. Tickets are filled 
up with the day and hour, and the 
number of horses required at each 
station; and as all this is regulated 
in advance it must be adhered to 
accurately, or otherwise the whole 
machinery will be thrown out of 
order. This is no great penalty after 
all, as the time he may choose to 
allot to his journey is entirely at the 
traveller's own option in the first 
instance. Mr. Forester pronounces 
a panegyric upon the working of the 
system. 


Wonderful (he says) is the precision 
with which the whole service is performed, 
considering that the post-horses are out- 
lying, and are often bespoke for some 
days before ; still there is no neglect or 
irregularity. Not only in this journey, 
but during the whole of our travels by 
post in Norway, the joint sum of which 
amounted to upwards of 500 miles, 
neither my friend nor myself were ever 
compelled (except on one occasion) to 
take the same horse an additional stage 
for default of being supplied with a fresh 
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one. Nor do I recollect being delayed 
for five minutes at any post-house. As 
we drove up to the station, there was the 
relay waiting our arrival. 

It is not, however, by the forbud, 
or post-service, that Norway is to be 
seen in its true characteristics. 

The forbud may be often used with 
advantage in reaching distant points, 
from which it is advisable to diverge for 
the purpose of examining in detail the 
most interesting features of a particular 
district ; but the secluded dial, the pri- 
meval forest, the wild passes of mountain 
ranges, the upland farm, the hunter’s 
lodge, and the seter dairy, can only be 
reached by ‘rambles’ on foot. Slow, 
and often toilsome, must be the progress, 
but how richly is the toil repaid. 


How richly may be better seen in 
this book than in any other work of 
its class on Norway with which we 
are acquainted. The political insti- 
tutions are more largely treated by 
Mr. Laing, and it is curious enough 
to note, en passant, that, although 
Mr. Forester looks at them from a 
different point of sight, he arrives at 
much the same conclusions; but, 
waving politics, for a picturesque 
and minute account of the scenic 
features of the country, and the 
actual habits and in-door life of the 
people, we commend this book to the 
special attention of the reader. 
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A™ EST thou if in my youth I have mounted, as others have mounted, 
Galloping Hexameter, Pentameter cantering after, 

Englith by dam and by sire ; bit, bridle, and saddlery, English ; 

English the girths and the shoes ; all English from snaffle to crupper ; 
Everything English around, excepting the tune of the jockey ? 

Latin and Greek, it is true, I have often attach’d to my phaeton 

Early in life, and sometimes have [ ordered them out in its evening, 
Dusting the linings, and pleas’d to have found them unworn and untarnisht. 
Idle! but Idleness looks never better than close upon sunset. 

Seldom my goosequill, of goose from Germany, fatted in England, 
(Frolicksome though I have been) have I tried on Hexameter, knowing 


Latin and Greek are alone its languages. 


We have a measure 


Fashion’d by Milton’s own hand, a fuller, a deeper, a louder. 

Germans may flounder at will over consonant, vowel, and liquid, 
Liquid and vowel but one to a dozen of consonants, ending 

Each with a verb at the tail, tail heavy as African ram’s tail. 

Spenser and Shakspeare had each his own harmony ; each an enchanter 


Wanting no aid from without. 


Chevy Chase had delighted their fathers, 


Though of a different strain from the song or the Wrath of Achilles. 
Southey was fain to pour forth his exuberant stream over regions 
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Near and remote: his command was absolute; every subject, 

Little or great, he controll'd; in language, variety, fancy, 

Richer than all his compeers, and wanton but once in dominion ; 

*T was when he left the full well that for ages had run by his homestead, 
Pushing the brambles aside which encumber'd another up higher, 
Letting his bucket go down, and hearing it bump in descending, 

Grating against the loose stones "til it came but half-full from the bottom. 
Others abstain’d from the task. Scott wander'd at large over Scotland ; 
Reckless of Roman and Greek, he chaunted the Lay of the Minstrel 
Better than ever before any minstrel in chamber had chaunted. 

Never on mountain or wild hath echo so cheerfully sounded, 

Never did monarch bestow such glorious meeds upon knighthood, 

Never had monarch the power, liberality, justice, discretion. 

Byron liked new-papered rooms, and pull’d down old wainscoat of cedar ; 
Bright-color’d prints he preferr'd to the graver cartoons of a Raphael, 
Sailor and Turk (with a sack), to Eginate and Parthenon marbles. 
Splendid the palace he rais’d — the gin-palace in Poesy’s purlieus; 

Soft the divan on the sides, with spittoons for the qualmish and queesy. 
Wordsworth, well pleas’d with himself, cared little for modern or ancient. 
His was the moor and the tarn, the recess in the mountain, the woodland 
Scatter’d with trees far and wide, trees never too solemn or lofty, 

Never entangled with plants overrunning the villager’s foot-path. 
Equable was he and plain, but wandering a little in wisdom, 

Sometimes flying from blood and sometimes pouring it freely. 

Yet he was English at heart. If his words were too many ; if Fancy’s 
Furniture lookt rather scant in a whitewasht homely apartment ; 

If in his rural designs there is sameness and tameness ; if often 
Feebleness is there for breadth ; if his pencil wants rounding and pointing ; 
Few of this age or the last stand out on the like elevation. 

There is a sheepfold he rais’d which my memory loves to revisit, 
Sheepfold whose wall shall endure when there is not a stone of the palace. 
Still there are walking on earth many poets whom ages hereafter 

Will be more willing to praise than they are to praise one another : 
Some do I know, but I fear, as is meet, to recount or report them, 

For, be whatever the name that is foremost, the next will run over, 
Trampling and rolling in dust his excellent friend the precursor. 

Peace be with all! but afar be ambition to follow the Roman, 

Led by the German uncomb’d, and jigging in dactyl and spondee, 
Lumbering shapeless jackboots which nothing can polish or supple. 
Much as old metres delight me, ‘tis only where first they were nurtured, 
In their own clime, their own speech : than pamper them here I would rather 
Tie up my Pegasus tight to the scanty-fed rack of a sonnet. 
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THE WOODS AND FORESTS. 


ITHIN a quarter of a mile’s 
ride of the metropolis is situ- 
ated a famous forest, which might 
be called No-man’s land. There the 
neighbouring shepherds follow their 
flocks in pastoral security, the swine- 
herd drives his grunting charge 
where they may leisurely devour 
the plentiful mast, the axe of woods- 
men rings upon the unguarded 
timber, and the hunter pursues the 
deer unchallenged and at ease. Those 
who dwell upon the borders of the 
forest, ‘like fringe upon a petticoat,’ 
advance slowly but steadily upon it 
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without let or hindrance, and swal- 
low up the ground, as they would 
the wild prairie-land of Illinois; the 
squatter runs up his cabin in se- 
curity, and cultivates his surrepti- 
tious potato patch within sight of 
St. Paul's. 

* Where is this wonderful forest ?” 
exclaims our reader, with mingled 
incredulity and astonishment; ‘one 
would think you were reading a 
out of the Arabiun Nights instead of 
gravely discoursing of the environs 
of London, where there are less un- 
claimed feet of ground than there 

F 
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are unclaimed dividends at the Bank, 
and where it is good for a month on 
the treadmill, and bread-and- water, 
to trespass on a pathway, or to cut a 
sapling.’ 

* We dream no dreams of opium 
boon, tell no nursery tales to child- 
ren, but speak the words of truth 
and soberness. Jump with us, un- 
believer, into a Chigweli-buss, step 
out at Forest-gate, and then behold 
the promised land !” 

* Why, surely, this is Epping Fo- 
rest, the strictly-preserved property 
of the Crown! What nonsense you 
are talking! Only put a spade in 
the ground, and see what the * Woods 
and Forests’ will say.’ 

Just bear with us, impatient 
friend, whilst we turn over with you 
the pages of a few blue- books, and 
there we shall see how the Crown 
manages to preserve its property. 

Of all the blue-books since that 
celebrated one on drunkenness, none 
have appeared of late years more 
curious than the Reports of 1848-49, 
on the condition of the Woods and 
Forests,—none certainly have opened 
up such a mass of corruption, neglect, 
and folly in so picturesque a form. 
A Report of a thousand pages folio, 
such as the one we treat of, becomes 
bearable when it takes us into the 
depths of forests, where the shadows 
of centuries sleep under the enor- 
mous oaks, where we see the troops 
of deer glancing through the sylvan 

lades, and where the old forest 
aws, regardless of this railroad age, 
still linger and rule, as when Rosa- 
lind marched fearfully searching 
after her lover in blissful Ardennes. 
Even roguery puts on an air of re- 
_— when committed among 
the vert and venison. Robin Hood 
was a common robber and highway- 
man, but the free air of merry Sher- 
wood took all vulgarity from his 
crimes; and the imaginative mind 
would revolt from picturing him 
punished by being forced to wear 
one leg yellow and the other blue, 
and to have his brown locks cropped 
by the aid of a vulgar basin. Even 
so it is with the frauds of the free- 
booters of which this Report treats. 
Even in these days we find out that 
there are Adam Bells and Clyms of 
the Clough, who are too many for 
the First Commissioner of Woods as 
they were of old for the Sheriff of 
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Carlisle. What old authority could 
not accomplish, however, parliament, 
driven on by public opinion, will 
surely bring about; and Lord Dun- 
can and his Committee of Inquiry 
will, without doubt, banish such a 
system as that which prevails, and 
which has reduced a property of old 
sufficient for the wants of kings to the 
condition of an Irish bankrupt estate. 
The landed property of the Crown 
at present vested in the Commis- 
siouers of Woods and Forests con- 
sists of the following rather ex- 
tensive ‘lots:?— Waltham Forest 
(which includes Epping and Hain- 
halt), in Essex; New Forest, Park- 
hurst, Alice Holt, Woolmer, and 
Bere Forests, all in Hampshire; 
Dean Forest and High Meadow 
Woods, in Gloucestershire ; Whittle- 
wood and Salcey Forests, in North- 
amptonshire; Delamere Forest, in 
Chester; Whychwood, in Oxford- 
shire; Lanercost Priory Woods, in 
Oxfordshire ; Chipwell Woods, in 
Durham; and Eltham Woods, in 
Kent ; containing in the whole up- 
wards of 47,000 acres of timbered 
land, and 108,000 of waste and pas- 
turage, individuals having large in- 
terests in the latter, which are 
growing larger every year by reason 
of the Crown's neglect. Of these 
forests three have never been dis- 
afforested, and still continue under 
the old laws and regulations ; others, 
such as Epping, have their own 
courts; but the smaller woodlands 
are managed as other private pro- 
perty of the same nature. The 
officers who have charge of the larger 
forests rejoice in titles that must 
have descended from the days of 
Rufus, — hereditary lord - rangers, 
verderers, groom- keepers, agistors, 
bow-bearers, regarders, &c. One 
wonders whether they wear simple 
coats and hats like other people, or 
whether they be dressed in green 
kirtles, like the foresters we some- 
times see upon the stage. We might 
let this strange muster go, however, 
with passing wonderment, were it 
only for its antique air, but when we 
find that the manner in which it is 
appointed, and the conflicting in- 
terests represented by many who 
compose it, are among the chief 
causes of all the confusion and pecu- 
Jation which has taken place, a deeper 
scrutiny is imperatively called for. 
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At the present moment this motley 
executive is appointed by half-a- 
dozen different authorities. The 
rangership is held, in nearly every 
case, by letters-patent, and is here- 
ditary. Deputy-surveyors (the really 
working-men), whose duty it is to 
take charge of the timber, are ap- 

inted by the Commissioners of 

oods and Forests; the verderers 
and regarders are elected by the 
freeholders of the county, and take 
charge of the rights of the Crown 
and commoners. ‘These officers ap- 
point the different functionaries un- 
der them, such as woodmen, groom- 
keepers, &c. The real conservators 
of the forests, as far as intention goes, 
however, are the verderers, who are 
judges of the forest courts, and pos- 
sess the power of adjudicating upon 
all minor offences; whilst a certain 
functionary, called the Chief-justice 
in Byre, who has rested from his 
labours for the last forty years, is 
supposed to hold his courts every 
three years, and to give judgment 
upon the more serious offences re- 
ferred from the lower tribunals. The 
appointment of verderer is at present 
considered purely in a political light ; 
it is generally a step towards the 
representation of the county, and the 
person who holds it is always one of 
the landed gentry, and in many cases 
a lord of the manor, having, or 
claiming and exercising, rights on his 
own behalf in the reyal forests, which 
clash directly with those of the Crown 
and commumers, that he is bound by 
virtue of his office to maintain. 

To this absurd duality of duties, 
together with the folly of attempting 
to work medieval forest laws, and 
the manner in which by proscription 
the rights of individuals have become 
entangled with those of the Crown, 
might be attributed the state of con- 
fusion and ruin to which this portion 
of the royal property has fallen. 

Epping Forest, shabby and stunted 
as it is, in which Cockneyss picnic and 
fancy themselves in the very midst 
of Nature unattired, seems in a pe- 
culiar degree to labour under all the 
evils which such a state of things is 
calculated to produce. As regards 
misrule, it is the model forest. It 
seems given up, in short, to the de- 
vices of the wicked. In the first 

, out of the four verderers elected 
the freeholders no less thau three 
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claim manorial rights in the forest. 
Between them they claim unli- 
mited possession of the soil of the 
9000 acres of the open part of 
the forest. The character of the 
claims put forth (ay, and exercised 
too) by these gentlemen will be best 
understood by a quotation froin the 
evidence of one of the verderers. He 
says,— 

* My house was granted with all 
the free warren and all the rights of 
the Crown. I fancy I have the same 
rights as the Crown, as if J were the 
hing of the forest ; that is my opinion, 
but I may be wrong. 

* As lord of the manor you claim 
certain manorial rights ?— Yes. 

* Did you ever cut down any tim- 
ber growing in the royal forest of 
Epping ?—Yes, J cut down my own 
timber. 

‘What rights do you claim?—I 
claim the right of enclosing, as being 
granted to me; my father went to 
the expense of searching the records 
in the Tower, and he found that he 
might enclose the whole of that part 
of the parish of Epping that is in this 
manor : the soil, the bushes, the gravel, 
and everything is ours, and has been 
in our family for one hundred and 
fifty years.’ 

Being asked whether as a verderer 
he had ever taken active steps to 
prevent encroachments, he answers, 
‘No,’ and being further questioned 
as to whether he found his own 
claims as lord of the manor clash 
with his duties as a verderer, he 
replies by an emphatic * Never.’ 
Truly and most humorously said, 
for he forgot ever to exercise his 
office of verderer at all. Another 
of the verderers, it would appear, 
has purchased the manorial rights of 
Lord Mornington, the ranger, and in 
virtue of these lays claim to a goodly 
portion of the forest. He is alse 
steward to his lordship, and to 
the Court of Verderers. He, too, 
sells the forest-land, and has a de- 
cided objection to hold a verderer's 
court, where such sales would ne- 
cessarily be presented. ‘I believe 
it is a tomfoolery concern,’ he says: 
*we cannot work forest laws in 


Waltham Forest in these days. i 
think it is an absolute impossibi- 
lity * * * * the legality of the 


forest is gone. I could not <o 
such an absurd thing, as steward, ae 
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complain of others for doing the 
same thing as I have myself done.’ 
The judges of the forest courts thus 
refusing to act, enclosures go on 
merrily enough ; indeed it is hinted 
that they look with a pleasant eye 
upon their multiplication in those 
parts of the forest on which their 
own paws are not placed. ‘ The more 
the merrier’ is evidently their motto. 
*We all row in the same boat, and 
the larger the crew the better when 
the state craft comes alongside to 
overhaul our papers.’ 

These enclosures go on in a certain 
formal manner it is true, as all 
business in formality-loving England 
does. For instance, when anybody 
has a fancy for a bit of land in the 
forest, he applies to the steward of 
the manor in which it is situated, 
who immediately calls what is called 
a Court of Homage, which consists 
in many cases of only two persons, 
tenants of the lord of the manor; 
and of course, as they are picked at 
the steward’s complete disposal, these 
worthies agree accordingly to the 
enclosure, and enclosed it is without 
more ado. ‘The original intention 
of the court was, of course, that no 
land should be granted without the 
full consent of all those having 
rights in it; but as it now works, 
only copyholders are eligible to it, 
and the r commoners, those who 
have a right to feed cattle and to cut 
firewood, are narrowed in their 
rights without having a voice in the 
matter. Of course this is not law, 
and would not stand a moment in 
Westminster Hall, but what can 
poor cottagers do against the all- 
powerful lord of the manor ? 

The virtue of those who protest 
most strongly against this silent 
surrender of the public property 
does not seem proof against the 
temptation to nibble at it. One of 
the most emphatic denouncers of all 
encroachments for the sake of ‘ the 
inhabitants of the metropolis,’ large 
— of whom ‘I saw the other 

y going out to have a day's plea- 
sure in the forest,’ has absolutely 
encroached a large piece of land 
himself, as one of the verderers takes 
care to inform us. Whilst another, 
who in his evidence before the com- 
mittee deplores the encroachments in 

and draws particular atten- 
tion to one in particular that he 


watched during its progress from 
heath to a potato-patch, is denounced 
as having himself surreptitiously en- 
closed ! 

What steps, it will be asked, has 
the Crown taken to combat this 
gradual absorption of its rights? 
or have they any rights at all? 
That they have an unlimited right 
to graze deer over the whole extent 
of the forest seems to be undoubted ; 
this fact alone is sufficient to prevent 
any enclosure whatever without its 
consent. In the late trial of Crown 
v. Hallet, in which the defendant had 
enclosed fifty acres of the best land 
of the forest, ‘sloping gently to the 
south,’ and forming the best lair for 
deer, a compromise was effected by 
which the defendant admitted the 
rights of the Crown, he being quieted 
in possession of his encroachment 
upon the payment of 100/. its real 
value being not less than 3000/.! 
By this action, however, the Crown 
did no good to itself, and committed 
a most flagrant injustice to the 
poor commoners. One of the en- 
croachers declares that it has no 
force whatever as regards the ge- 
neral question, and that its issue 
will not prevent him from contest- 
ing the point hereafter. As for the 
commoners, those who have grazing 
and fuel rights, their interests were 
most shamefully sacrificed. What 
right had the Crown to agree to an 
enclosure without their consent? 
There was a time when the public 
had a right of way over this very 
ground, how could the Crown take 
it away? The whole course of pro- 
ceeding of the Commissioners with 
regard to this forest have been 
marked by the grossest neglect and 
want of judgment. They keep up a 
large staff of officers in the forest 
which never rendered them a single 
penny of revenue, and these very 
officers take the orders of the ver- 
derers to destroy their own property. 
One verderer gives directions to 
kill him a deer, the other verderers 
do the same, without any authority 
for doing so. The deer get knocked 
on the head by everybody in fact. 
One man confessed to having, with 
others, killed 109 head in one year. 
There are few now to be seen where 
once they used to troop in hundreds. 
Nevertheless ten keepers are kept 
up, as of old, to look after ghostly 
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venison. Poaching goes on in the 
forest without let or hindrance. One 
of the witnesses who lives in the 
forest says,‘ I have snares hanging 
up in my dressing-room that would 
stock half the poachers in Essex.’ 
Parties carrying from eight to ten 
guns go through the forest without 
any license, ‘sweeping everything 
before them ;’ this is done with the 
full knowledge of the keepers, who 
are bound to protect and foster the 
‘wild beasts’ and game in the forest. 

Timber, properly speaking, there 
is none in the 9000 acres of open 
waste. What between those claiming 
manorial rights, who fell everything 
to be found like a decent tree, and 
those having fuel rights, who begin 
topping and lopping at a certain 
season of the year, cutting a branch 
here and a branch there, the whole 
district is reduced to the most dismal 
wreck of a forest that can be con- 
eeived. Ghostly pollards, and trunks 
denuded of their goodly arms, eke 
out a miserable existence in all di- 
rections. To sum up all in a few 
words, as a property it is reduced 
below the level of a Galway estate ; 
as a place of recreation for the 
citizens it is rendered hideous and 
repulsive, and instead of a source of 
employment for labour, it has de- 

enerated into a nursery for crime; 
ull two-thirds of the committals in 
the immediate neighbourhood arising 
from poaching and woodstealing 
within its purlieus. 

To remedy this desperate state of 
things, and if possible to disentangle 
the rights of individuals from those 
of the Crown, three commissioners 
were appointed last session, who for 
some time proceeded with their 
labours. They soon found, however, 
that their powers were inadequate to 
grapple with the conflicting evils, and 
are now about to apply to Parliament 
for an increase of them. The New 
Forest also comes under their super- 
vision, and here perhaps the evils of 
neglect are of more national im- 
portance than in the smaller forest 
of Waltham. 

With the great mass of the people 
the New Forest is only an historical 
name; all they know about it is 
that here, some eight centuries ago, 
Walter Tyrill shot King Rufus. 
They have never given themselves 
the trouble to learn that it presents 





a fine national estate of upwards of 
66,000 acres, nearly 10,000 of which 
is prime woodland, furnishing, or 
capable of furnishing, the finest 
naval timber for the use of the dock- 
yards. Mutterings were from time 
to time heard in the public papers of 
the peculations and mismanagement 
which had taken place in the forest, 
and at last the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests awoke for a 
moment from their long sleep, and 
determined, for the first time these 
fifty years, to look into the state of 
the property committed to their 
charge. Mr. Freeman, store - re- 
ceiver at Sheerness, whose motto is 
evidently ‘thorough,’ was accord- 
ingly sent down there in July, 1848. 
A gun suddenly fired in the midst 
of a rookery could not produce a 
greater commotion and clamour than 
the advent ofthis gentleman. Those 
who had profited by the loose go- 
vernment of the forest under Col. 
Thornhill, fancying the exposures . 
that would inevitably take place, 
had the audacity to burn the Queen's 
officer in effigy, the lord warden’s 
steward providing the royal wood 
for that purpose! realizing in ano- 
ther form the old metaphor of the 
eagle slain through his own pinion. 
Mr. Freeman was not the man, 
however, to be daunted by such 
proceedings. He very soon found, 
out that for many years people 
around the forest had been doing 
pretty nearly what they liked in it; 
taking sand, and marl, and soil, 
paring the ground of all its vegetable 
matter in the form of sod, abusing 
their rights of fuel, and timber steal- 
ing to an enormous extent. A regu- 
lar conspiracy had existed for some 
time between six or seven timber 
dealers and one James Reed, as- 
sistant to the deputy-surveyor of the 
forest. This person’s duty it was to 
measure the timber for the sale of 
which warrants had been issued, and 
to make it up into lots preparato 
to its being felled; the only chec 
upon this officer was the regarders, 
whose province it was to go round 
with him and test his figures. The 
manoer in which these worthies per- 
formed their duty gives such a clear 
idea of the way things were, and for 
all we know still are, managed in the 
forest, that we cannot resist . givi 
that portion of the Report whi 
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alludes to it. Mr. Thomas White, 
steward to the lord warden, and a 
regarder also, is under examination. 

By the Chairman.| What is the use 
of a regarder being there (with the sur- 
veyor when measuring) ?— To see that 
the timber is properly measured. 

Is there no check between them ?— 
That is supposed to be the check to see 
that they do right. 

* * + * 

You said that the regarders and Mr. 
Reed measured together ?—Yes; Mr. 
Reed measures and the regarders see that 
it is measured. 

But they don’t compare notes ?— 
Yes; and the same day, as soon as it is 
over, they take down the different ac- 
counts. 

* % * * 

If there is any difference between the 
measurement of any tree, what happens 
then ?>— If the thing is disputed Mr. 
Reed says, ‘We must put it to rights ;’ 
and it is dune, it never goes to a dispute. 

How is it put to rights ?—If there is 
any little mistake they alter the figures 
accordingly. 

How is it altered; do they measure 
the tree again ?>—No. 

How does the alteration take place, 
whose figure is supposed to be the right 
one ?—Jt is supposed that Mr. Reed's 
Jigure is the most proper, because he is 
more in the habit of measuring timber 
than the rest of the property. 

We can see in our minds this 
solemn sham going on in the old 
grey forest. The thick -thumbed 
regarders (only one of whom it is 
given in evidence knows how to take 
@ measure even) makin, believe to 
do so after Reed, and then with a 
puzzled scratch-the-head air sub- 
mitting to his superior judgment as 
being more of a scholar. A shrewd 
suspicion, however, comes over the 
mind that these very complacent 
individuals are, according to an old 
saying, ‘more R. than F.’ in this 
pretty little farce. ‘The office of re- 
garder, as we have before stated, is a 
very subordinate one, their services 
being only required on these occa- 
sions, and their pay seldom averaging 
more than 2/. 10s. a-year. But 
strange to say, the election to the 
office, which lics with the freeholders 
of the county, is contested in the 
most active manner. The very last 
reyarder was a saddler’s apprentice, 
and his father, who was only a simple 
Woodsman, spent, or was supposed to 
have spent, 500/. in bringing the 
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dockyard men from Portsmouth up 
to vote for him! In other cases ag 
much as 700/. have been spent for the 
same purpose, and it cannot be de- 
nied that such facts as these point to 
some special understanding in which 
the elected, who are generally poor 
men, are only the acting agents. 
That the most wholesale system of 
robbery has been carried on for years 
in the forest is proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Mr. Freeman 
found, that in all cases the actual 
number of trees felled was much in 
excess of the order issued by the 
Treasury—that the actual measure- 
ment of the timber was far above its 
estimated amount in the public sale- 
books, the difference in one parti- 
calar case being no less than 700 
cubicfeet! Not content with defraud- 
ing the Crown in every bargain, 
many of the timber-merchants, with 
the collusion of the officers of the 
forest—for such must have been the 
case — were accused and prosecuted 
for stealing and cutting the timber in 
open day. One individual is charged, 
on pretty convincing evidencé, with 
having chopped down fifty oak-trees 
of the finest character, and abstract- 
ing them from one particular spot in 
the forest, where to this moment 
the ‘stools’ remain to tell the damn- 
ing fact. The person who committed 
this daring robbery was put upon his 
trial for the offence at Winchester, 
and the Crown was about to pro- 
duce as evidence against him his 
own servant,a lad of the name of 
Biddlescomb, who helped to renove 
the timber; half an hour before he 
was called upon to give evidence, 
however, he wus abducted, and where 
he is gone to his own futher an@ 
mother do not know to this day! At 
a modest estimate the yearly plunder 
of the New Forest has averaged 
500 trees. To complete this picture 
of wholesale robbery, and to show 
how systematically it was carried on, 
all this time vessels traded merrily with 
ship-loads of timber between Eling, @ 
port abutting on the forest, and Sun- 
derlund. 

When the Crown condescended to 
listen to the voice of public opinion 
indignantly expressed at such pro- 
ceedings, and to put the parties guilty 
of such infamous conduct on their 
trial, the jury acquitted them one 
after another with the most deter- 




































mined perseverance ; not that there 
was any doubt upon their minds as 
to the guilt of the accused, but from 
a feeling ‘that the Crown had wan- 
tonly exposed and neglected its pro- 
perty ;’ just, in fact, as a West- 
minster jury refuse to convict, now 
and then, a poor wretch for stealing 
a piece of bread or bacon that has 
been carelessly exposed by some 
tradesman at his shop-door. To use 
the words of one of the witnesses, 
*'The forest was considered fair game ;’ 
and the Commissioners having, by 
their neglect, induced such an im- 

ression in the neighbourhood, they 

ad no right to shift the responsibi- 
lity off their own shoulders by a 
sudden application of all the powers 
of the law. 

The thefts of timber by no means 
rested with these parties, however, 
but were committed by the keepers 
and woodmen themselves. Of the 
former officers there are fifteen in 
the forest; of the latter, twenty- 
three. ‘The keepers are provided 
with lodges and ten acres of ground; 
whilst the woodmen have cottages 
and an acre and a half of land each. 
Upon the strength of these inclosures 
they set up as small farmers, and, of 
course, neglect their proper duties ; 
and it were well if this were the end 
of the mischief. Considering the 
limited nature of their estates—those 
of the woodmen in particular—carts 
and horses might be considered super- 
fluities not quite consistent with eco- 
nomical farming. Yet, singularly 
enough, they were all found to be in 
possession of these means of locomo- 
tion when Mr. Freeman commenced 
his inquiry; but as picklocks are 
quietly dropped by the burglar when 
he sees the ‘ beak’ after him, so these 
carts have gradually begun to dis- 
appear. The fatal facilities they 
afforded soon became apparent as 
the inquiry proceeded. One keeper 
was found to have taken some of 
the finest oak-trees in the forest to 
build houses with, and for other illicit 
but equally wholesale purposes. An- 
other was found with two magnificent 
oak-trees in his yard. These had 
been felled in a part of the forest some 
two miles from his lodge; and the 
timber-merchant who drew them 
home for him, received two other 
splendid trees as payment for the job. | 
Toconclude this catalogue of plun- 
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der, the woodmen and keepers were 
allowed to speculate ‘ in cord wood and 
fagots ;’ the consequence of which ju- 
dicious proceeding on the part of the 
Crown was, ‘ that they were not quite 
clear of the imputation of having 
taken the Governinent wood without 
paying for it,’ as one of the witnesses 
very delicately expressed it. As 
Pistol says of thieving, ‘ the wise it 
call convey.’ 

In this as in Waltham Forest, the 
rights of the commoners are mixed 
up with those of the Crown in a 
manner most prejudicial to the latter. 
The whole 66,000 acres, with the 
exception of those small portions 
forming the enclosures, are subject to 
the incursions of many thousand 
cattle, horses, and hogs, which are 
every year turned in. to graze. A 
vast number of persons again claim 
a right of cutting what is termed 
* cordwood, for fuel, which, in many 
cases, they sell immediately upon ob- 
taining it. It is very evident thata 
great number of persons levy contri- 
butions upon her Majesty’s under- 
wood in this manner without any 
legal right; for it was scttled in 
Elizabeth’s time that only those who 
pereees houses, at certain date in 

er reign, had any claim to this fuel. 
This arrangement, of course, would 
dispose of the pretensions of those 
houses erected since that period, if it 
were carried out, and would get rid of 
much of the damage at present done 
to the forest. It must be clear to 
those who know anything of the 
management of woods, that the ex- 
ercise of the rights of pasturage and 
of cutting underwood by careless 
persons, in a forest, must prove highly 
detrimental to young timber. All the 
saplings are necessarily grazed down; 
and those which escape through the 
protection of the underwood, fall a 
sacrifice to the reckless knife of the 
‘cordwood-cutter.’ All spontaneous 
growth in forests subject to such 
treatment is, of course, out of the 
question. Hence the stagnant con- 
dition of all the open forest-land be- 
longing to the Crown in which these 
injurious commoners’ rights exist. 

Before proceeding further it will 
be as well, perhaps, to distinguish 
those forests in which this detri- 
mental admixture of opposing rights 
exists from those which have been 
disafforested by act of parliament, 
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and are applied solely to the purpose 
of nurseries for national timber. In 
the former category we must place 
the forests of Waltham, Whittlewood, 
Whychwood, and New Forest, all of 
which at the present moment present 
a most lamentable appearance ; and 
in the latter the comparatively 
flourishing forests of Alice Holt, 
Bere, Parkhurst, Windsor, Dela- 
mere, and Salcey, together with the 
smaller woodlands. In all these 
forests, however, we find one source 
of destruction which is entirely in- 
compatible with that fostering of the 
national supplies of timber which the 
ublic has a right to demand at the 
Sede of those who have charge of 
them. We allude to the vast herds 
of deer which roam the woodlands 
as freely as in the time of the Nor- 
mans, when they were the preserved, 
the forests merely the preservers. 
The Reports of the evidence taken 
upon this inquiry ring from the first 
page to the last with the destruction 
these wild animals produce. In 
Whittlewood Forest no less than 
15,804 trees have been utterly de- 
stroyed to provide ‘ browse’ for them. 
In Parkhurst Forest the trees are 
crippled by the deer; and, in the 
words of one of the witnesses, get 
“no heads.’ Lord Churchill, fhe 
ranger of Whychwood, has taken the 
liberty of introducing a peculiarly 
destructive kind of red deer, and of 
lopping the oaks for their sustenance. 
In Salcey Forest full half of the 
newly-transplanted young oaks are 
destroyed by them. The cost of 
extra fencing in the New Forest 
alone to keep them from the young 
plantations, has been 30,000/., without 
perfect success, however, as nothing 
avails to hinder them from the dainty 
enticements of the juicy young plants. 
In this forest also their winter com- 
forts are provided for at an annual 
expense to the country of upwards of 
150l., the loss entailed by a farm 
devoted to furnishing hay for them. 
Their destructiveness tells, however, 
most formidably on the self-sown 
saplings. It is well known that the 
finest-oaks are those termed ‘ rook- 
sown,’ or acorn-dropped ; those, in 
fact, which spring spontaneously from 
the soil; and the reason of this is, 
that they possess the tap-root (so 
valuable as a nourisher to the tree), 
which is destroyed in all transplanted 
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saplings. These ‘rook-sown’ oaks, 
as soon as they show their heads 
above ground, are cropped with 
avidity by the deer; thus in course 
of years, entire forests of the finest 
oak have been swept off the land by 
these wild animals without a sign 
having been made. 

If these deer served to find sport 
for the Crown, or contributed to pro- 
duce those jovial scenes of old, when, 
with horn and hound the monarch and 
his courtiers sweptthrough the sylvan 
glades in mad pursuit, there might 
be some colourable pretext for their 
maintenance; we should have the 
spectacle, if the ‘getting up’ were ex- 
pensive : but as it is, all this destruc- 
tion of national property goes for the 
mere purpose of finding prime cuts 
for gourmand officials. The list 
of those who are annually indebted 
to the ‘ ancient bounty of the Crown’ 
for venison is rather amusing. The 
Crown itself, as it has a perfect right 
to do, consumes 120 fat ‘ bucks of 
the season.’ Then we find the ‘ Chief 
Justice in Eyre, the Judge of the 
Forest Courts, an official that has 
long vanished from the judgment- 
seat, is down for sixteen. These fall 
to the share of the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Woods, who takes the good 
things, if not the duties, of the office. 
The Commissioners, as a body, have 
fourteen bucks, which, only allowing 
the chief his third, gives him four 
and a quarter ; so that twenty and a- 
quarter bucks is the annual contribu- 
tion of the nation to his larder. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Lord Mayor of London have each 
six bucks, a distribution which evinces 
a charming discrimination on the 
part of the Crown. This annual 
distribution of venison takes place 
according to some occult scale among 
all the State officials and members of 
the royal household, even down to 
the Windsor blacksmith, the ‘sum 
tottle’ being 734 bucks. To pro- 
vide this annual supply, the national 
timber has in many cases been utterly 
ruined. Qh, for thy etching-needle, 
Cruikshank! to show the fleets of 
seventy-fours, frigates, and gun-boats 
that have sailed down the throats of 
these official gourmands ! 

Having thus pictured the condition 
to which so many magnificent estates 
have been brought by peculation, 
neglect, official wastefulness, and the 
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evils arising out of an admixture of 
conflicting rights, the question na- 
turally arises, What are we to do with 
them? At the present moment the 
following table gives a pretty accurate 
idea of the national property :— 


Acres. 

Total Wooded 

Area. portion. 

New Forest...... 66,000 ...... 9,279 
NE » secnasnedoxs 20,000 ...... 13,504 
Delamere......... DE asain 4,022 
Alice Holt ...... BiBGB : wscere 1,896 
Woolmer......... 2,000 ...... 1,847 
i eliasadvee BAGB. <2... 1,433 
Parkhurst ...... Bie anneee 1,162 
Salcey ..........+. BET senses 1,250 
Whychwood ... 3,350 ...... 3,500 
Waltham......... SEBO: cccss0 2,000 
Chipwell Woods EW cones 879 
Lanercost Priory 500 ...... 500 
High Meadow . 3,485 ...... 3,445 
Hazleborough... 486 ...... 486 
108,519 45,203 


After the insight we have given 
our readers into the manner in which 
the Crown property is managed they 
will expect no very large return 
from it ; we question, however, whe- 
ther they will be prepared for the 
following balance-sheet :— 


Expenditure upon the 

royal forests for the 

year 1849-50 ......... £34,682 8 10 
Income derivedfrom do. 29,860 9 7 


National loss £ 4,821 19 3 


To state the case fairly, however, 
some portiun of this expenditure was 
on account of planting; and again, 
in consequence of the young condi- 
tion of many of the plantations, they 
do not yet = any return. Much, 
again, of what is fit to cut and to be 
sold, is allowed to rot as it stands, 
in consequence of the Admiralty 
having refused to purchase timber 
for the dockyards from the national 
forests. This refusal dates from the 
year 1833, when an official cor- 
respondence took place between the 
two departments, and it was shown 
that the cost of timber per load from 
the Crown property was 8/. 12s. 7d., 
whilst contractors supplied it for 
6l. 6s.; the Admiralty accordingly 
declined to purchase at a loss of 
2l. 6s. 7d. per load, and the conse- 
quence has been that for sixteen 
_ the old timber in the forest has 

n deteriorating to the extent of 
five per cent,—growing ‘ dotard’ and 
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‘ stag-headed,’ as it is expressively 
termed in forest language. 

The Government refusing to pur- 
chase its own produce, private tim- 
ber-merchants have stepped in and 
become purchasers to a small extent, 
at the price the Admiralty refused 
to give; yet this very timber, 
astounding as it may seem, is sold to 
the dockyards at contractors’ prices! 
Here we have a key to the wholesale 
thefts in the New Forest, and see 
the wind that blows the merry little 
timber-ships trading from the ports 
contiguous to the grand forest plun- 
der-ground. 

We have shown pretty clearly 
that for purposes of revenue the 
royal forests are not a very eligible 
property, and that they are a very 
poor exchange for the 350,0002 
a-year civil list which the Crown 
receives for its life interest in them; 
and in all probability they would 
have been disposed of long ere this, 
but for the prevalent belief that it is 
necessary to keep them up as re- 
serves of timber, to prevent our being 
dependent upon foreigners for the 
main arm of our power—‘ the wooden 
walls of old England.’ But it might 
well be replied, that if we put our- 
selves in the hands of foreigners for 
our daily bread we might surely 
trust to them for our timber. The 
question is, however, how far we are 
really independent of them for the 
supply of our dockyards. We have 
already shown that the royal forests 
and woodlands contain altogether 
45,203 acres; of this breadth of land 
scarcely 30,000 is devoted to the 
growth of oak, and of this 30,000 
acres, again, scarcely one-third part 
of its timber is fit for naval pur- 
poses, and the whole of it will not be 
ripe for a hundred years at least, so 
lately has it been planted. Having 
arrived at this fact, the next question 
to be answered is, What is the ave 
war consumption of timber in the 
dockyards? Mr. Milne, the oldest 
of the Commissioners of Woods, 
states that in 1812 the consumption 
was 65,000 loads, or the yearly pro- 
duce of 100,000 acres, giving forty 
trees of a load and a half each to the 
acre. Now we have not, at present, 
a tenth part of this annual supply, so 
that if we were to depend upon our 
own national forests our fleets would 
soon become crippled in the case of a 
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protracted naval war. Even supposing 
that the hundred thousand acres of 
land which we have were clothed 
with first-rate oak, we should not, 
according to Sir W. Symonds, the 
late surveyor of the navy, be a bit 
more independent of the foreigner, 
for, according to his own words, 
* unless we get compass-timber from 
abroad, ship-building in this country 
would be stopped.’ Compass-timber 
is a very large kind of curved oak, 
which we procure from Tuscany and 
the Roman states. This timber we 
have been using very extensively of 
late years, so that the Dibdin sen- 
timentalisms about ‘ British oak’ are 
now quite out of date. The supply 
might be said to be inexhaustible, as, 
in addition to the vast quantities of 
Italian timber procurable, there are 
forests in the island of Sardinia, full 
of the finest oaks, of eighty miles in 
length. 

As the argument that we must not 
depend upon foreigners for naval 
timber is not tenable, we may very 
naturally ask, if it is well to retain 
the national domains in the hands of 
Government, knowing as we do what 
has already been the result of its 
management? Is it likely that such 
vast estates can be profitably carried 
on, when the persons appointed to 
manage them are not selected on ac- 
count of fitness for the duties, but 
because they have rendered political 
service to a party, or on account of 
their connexion with persons of in- 
fluence? A glance at the class of 
persons at present filling the re- 
sponsible situations of deputy-sur- 
veyors to the different forests will 
at once show how little attention has 
been paid to the real interests of the 
forests in their selection. 

The deputy surveyor of Holt forest is 
a medical man ! 
of Salcey forest, was, until lately, 
a fraudulent auctioneer. Has since been 
transported. 
of Delamere forest, a clerk in the 
War Office. 
of Bere forest, a Knight of the 
Bath, who has never set his foot in the 
forest. 

—— of Chipwell woods, a Lieutenant 
in the West Yorkshire Militia 

These, the really working men of 
the forest, receive their directions 
from a board of commissioners, the 
chief of which is changed with every 
change of ministers, and who by vir- 
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tue of his office is commissioner fo 
nine other important public trusts, be- 
sides being a trustee, a comptroller-in- 
chief, a member of council, chairman 
of three commissions, a gaveller, a chief 
justice, and a constable of a castle (St. 
Brevails). With such a director, and 
such a working staff, and the public 
purse to draw upon, we can easily ac- 
count for things as they have been, 
and, for all we can see, as they are 
likely to De, as long as the old adage 
remains good, * That which is every- 
body’s business is nobody's business,’ 
and that official zeal and economy 
continue upen their usual footing. 

Independently, however, of the 
question of the maintenance of these 
forests, considered as a matter of pro- 
fit or loss, it might be viewed in a 
moral and sanitary light. We might 
very fairly ask, Whether the Govern- 
ment has a right to maintain large 
tracts of land in a state of nature, 
whilst the surrounding soil evinces a 
progressive civilization? Whether, 
again, it has a right to throw tempta- 
tions in the way of the peasantry 
such as would not be held out by any 
other species of property? ‘There 
are at least 500 persons living in the 
neighbourhood of the New Forest, 
without any visible means of subsist- 
ence. ‘The other large forests are 
infested with a similar class of idlers, 
who are utterly demoralized by the 
unguarded conditio.i of the royal fo- 
rests. Just objections might be taken 
again to the presence of vast extents 
of woodlands, which always act inju- 
riously upon the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, producing prolific crops of 
ague, and an extreme relaxation in 
the animal fibre. ‘Those who live in 
the neighbourhood of the New Fo- 
rest, having means at their disposal, 
are obliged annually to seek change 
of air at a distance from its enervating 
influence. 

Considered, then, either in a poli- 
tical, moral, or sanitary point of view, 
it seems to us that the nuisance of 
public forests should be abated. How 
we are to rid ourselves of them, how- 
ever, is a question which really re- 
quires much consideration. ‘To cut 
the timber at such various stages of 
growth at one fell swoop, would be 
a sacrifice of property similar to cut- 
ting a green crop of oats. Messrs. 
Clutton, the estate valuers, employed 
by the Governngnt to estimate the 
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value of the timber in the larger fo- 
rests, state the difference between the 
immediate and ‘deferred’ value to 
be as follows :— 





Present Deferred 
value. value. 
£ £ 

Dean Forest .... 713,868 .. 4,012,575 
New 9 . 321,313 .. 2,862,650 
Delamere ,, 86,598 .. 666,000 
Salcey ie 21,891 .. 375,275 
Holt os 81,945 .. 651,770 
Woolmer ,, 25,300 .. 108,485 
Bere es 42,000... 375,000 
Parkhurst,, .. 15,950.. 193,750 
Hazleborough ) . ° 
Walk a j 9,720... 145,900 
igh Meadow . sie ‘sean 
— i 32,820... 355,875 
£ 9,749,280 
1,351,435 
Loss by immediate cutting £8,397,845 


The meaning of the term ‘deferred’ 
value is, the value the timber will 
arrive at when ripe. Now, as this 
time ranges between thirty and a 
hundred years, according to the for- 
wardness of the different plantations, 
we should, of course, deduct from the 
deferred value the accumulations of 
rent and interest which would take 
lace within that time, supposing the 
and were arable; and if it is worth 
anything reasonable for agricultural 
purposes, this amount would eat a 
pretty considerable hole in the 
8,000,000/. odd, which we are pro- 
mised in a hundred years from these 
very capitally-paying estates! 

Little as we are inclined to put 
faith in this calculation, we yet re- 
member that the expenses of planting 
have been incurred, and that instead 
of a deficit, some income might shortly 
be expected to come from the forests. 
It would not, therefore, be advisable 
to make a clear board of the whole 
office, by converting the timber-land 
into arable at once, but it strikes us 
that the best solution of the problem 
would be to determine to plant no 
more, and to sell the land as soon as 
the crops of timber come successively 
to maturity, and are felled. Mean- 
while all the forests should be dis- 
afforested, and put upon the footing 
of private estates, the deer, of course, 
being removed, and a simple method 
of management introduced in place 
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of the present extravagant, medizval, 
and effete system. Some of the more 
inland forests, situated at such dis- 
tances from the dockyards as to 
render them almost unserviceable, 
might, perhaps, be sold at once, as 
the Committee of Inquiry suggest; 
as also the waste land and pasturage, 
which can be separated from the 
forests without detriment. Of this 
land the New Forest alone contains 
upwards of 45,000 acres, some of 
which is known to have been culti- 
vated in the days of the Conqueror; 
and the greater portion of the re- 
mainder, with our improved methods 
of cultivation, could be, doubtless, 
reclaimed from its present barren and 
more than unprofitable condition. 
The other forests contain 16,000 acres 
of waste land, making a total of 
61,000 acres, which might give labour 
to the husbandman and food to the 
country at once, if enclosed and di- 
vided into suitable lots. Mr. Hough- 
ton, one of the largest farmers in 
England, some years since gave up- 
wards of 82. per acre for some por- 
tion of Bagshot Heath, which he has 
since brought into cultivation; the 
land was composed of hungry sand, 
and certainly inferior to the ‘ waste’ 
belonging to the Crown. Here, then, 
at once we have a property to be 
dealt with representing upwards of 
488,000/., minus the common rights, 
which, if discharged in an equitable 
spirit, would not absorb more than 
the odd 88,0007. If the whole of 
the property were brought into cul- 
tivation, we might keep at home 
some, at least, out of the thousands 
of able-bodied English peasants who 
yearly leave ovr strands for distant 
shores. The Committee of Inquiry 
seem to think it advisable still to 
continue the Crown property in the 
hands of the Crown, but to plant 
larch and fir in place of oak. If 
the idea of national nurseries for 
timber is once given up, however, 
we cannot see how such a notion can 
for a moment obtain, as the Govern- 
ment would make but a wretched 
timber-merchant. We are inclined, 
therefore, fur no half measures, but 
to say with Hamlct,—* Pray reform 
it altogether.’ 
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LEDRU ROLLIN’S DECLINE OF ENGLAND.* 


HOUGH in no respect admirers 
of M. Ledru Rollin, or of the 
school of public men to which he 
belongs, we have never sought to 
triumph over him in the moment of 
exile or of misfortune. Feeling 
strongly and conscientiously that he 
has done more than any other public 
man in France to discredit the cause 
of reform, and the amelioration of 
the social and political condition of 
his countrymen, we have, neverthe- 
less, hitherto held our peace in his 
regard, not wishing in the slightest 
degree to embitter the exile, or to 
render more painful the proscription 
of a political fugitive. Great Britain 
accords to every political refugee a 
home and a hospitality. So long as 
the individual who seeks the shelter 
of her shores obeys the Constitution, 
and conforms to the social and muni- 
cipal laws of the country, no human 
being meddles with his mode of life, 
with his private or public opinions, 
with his course of conduct or of 
action. But the moment an exile 
wishes to become a political leader, 
a political teacher, or a propagandist 
of any doctrine, social, political, or 
religious, Englishmen no longer ob- 
serve reserve or delicacy in dealing 
with him and his theories. They 
forget bis misfortunes and his perse- 
cutions, and only remember the man 
who is author, orator, or pamphlet- 
eer, as the case may be. Far are we 
from justifying that influential organ 
of the daily press which, immediately 
after the arrival of the French de- 
magogue in England, held him up 
to obloquy and scorn. This was, if 
not unjust, at least ungenerous, and, 
under the circumstances, unworthy. 
But the moment M. Ledru Rollin, 
himself casting off all reserve, threw 
off his visor, and entered the arena 
as a political combatant, there was 
an end of all forbearance ; and even 
the expatriated exile became the fair 
me of every political writer not 
isposed to allow his country or his 
countrymen to labour under the in- 
justice and ignominy of M. Rollin’s 
remarks. Yet, even with the provo- 
cation of this ill-purposed and most 


mischievous book, we are not dis- 
posed to deal very severely with M. 
Rollin, or to do more than to show 
how very shallow, illiterate, and ill- 
informed, is this half-educated tri- 
bune of the people. 

One thing, above all, tempts us to 
this course. We believe M. Rollin 
to be more sincere in his opinions 
and convictions than many of his 
party—to have dedicated both his 
time, his talents, and his fortune, to 
the propagation of his views, and to 
the service of his party; and when 
a man does this in modern France, 
distinguished as it is for selfishness 
and self-seeking, however much we 
dissent from his doctrines, we must, 
at least, respect his sincerity. Though 
we may believe him to be dangerous 
and destructive, we cannot think 
him, like so many of his fellows, 
utterly despicable. 

Though M. Ledru Rollin has now 
been for more than a twelvemonth 
sojourning among us, yet so little do 
we interest ourselves about foreign- 
ers, or men mixed up with the leaven 
of revolutions, that but little isknown 
of his history and antecedents. This 
deficiency we mean shortly to sup- 
ply, before we enter into a consider- 
ation of his book. 

Ledru Rollin is now in his forty- 
fourth or forty-fifth year, having 
been born in 1806 or 1807. He is 
the grandson of the famous Presti- 
digateur, or Conjurer Comus, who, 
about four or five-and-forty years 
ago, was in the acme of his fame. 
During the Consulate, and a con- 
siderable portion of the Empire, 
Comus travelled from one depart- 
ment of France to the other, and 
is even known to have extended his 
journeys beyond the Rhine and the 
Moselle on one side, and beyond the 
Rhone and Garonne on the other. 
Of all the conjurers of his day he 
was the most famous and the most 
successful, always, of course, except- 
ing that Corsican conjurer who ruled 
for so many years the destinies of 
France. From those who have seen 
that famous trickster, we have learn- 
ed that the Charleses, the Alex- 
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andres, even the Robert-Houdins, 
were children compared with the 
magical wonder-worker of the past 
generation. The fame of Comus was 
enormous, and his gains proportion- 
ate; and when he had shuffled off 
this mortal coil it was found he had 
left to his descendants a very ample 
—indeed, for France, a very large 
fortune. Of the descendants in u 
right line, his grandson, Ledru Rol- 
lin, was his favourite, and to- him 
the old man left the bulk of his 
fortune, which, during the minority 
of Ledru Rollin, grew to a sum 
amounting to nearly, if not fully, 
4000/. per annum of our money. 
The scholastic education of the 
young man who was to inherit this 
considerable fortune, was nearly 
completed during the reign of Louis 
XVIIL., and shortly after Charles X. 
ascended the throne i commengait 
@ faire sur droit, as they phrase it in 
the pays Latin. Neither during the 
reign of Louis XVIII., nor indeed 
now, unless in the exact and phy- 
sical sciences, does Paris afford a 
very solid and substantial education. 
Though the Roman poets and his- 
torians are tolerably well studied and 
taught, yet little attention is paid to 
Greek literature. The physical and 
exact sciences are unquestionably ad- 
mirably taught at the Polytechnique 
and other schools; but neither at 
the College of St. Barbe, nor of 
Henry IV., can a pupil be so well 
grounded in the rudiments and hu- 
manities as in our grammar and 
public schools. A studious, pains- 
taking, and docile youth, will, no 
doubt, learn a great deal, no matter 
where he has been placed in pupil- 
age; but we have heard from a con- 
temporary of M. Rollin, that he was 
not particularly distinguished either 
for his industry or his docility in 
early life. The earliest days of the 
reign of Charles X. saw M. Ledru 
Rollin an étudiant en droit in Paris. 
Though the schools of law had been 
re-established during the Consulate 
pretty much after the fashion in 
whieh they existed in the time of 
Louis XIV., yet the application of 
the alumni was fitful and desultory, 
and perhaps there were no two 
in France, at the commence- 
ment of 1825, who were more im- 
bued with the Voltarian philosophy, 
and the doctrines and principles of 
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Rousseau, than the éléves of the 
schools of law and medicine. 

Under a king so sceptical and 
voluptuous, so much of a philosophe 
and phyrronéste, as Louis XVII, 
such tendencies were likely to spread 
themselves through all ranks of so- 
ciety—to permeate from the very 
highest to the very lowest classes; 
and not all the lately acquired ascet- 
icism of the monarch, his successor, 
nor all the efforts of the Jesuits, could 
restrain or control the tendencies of 
the étudiunts en droit. What the law 
students were antecedently and subse- 
quent to 1825, we know from the 
Physiologie de l’ Homme de Loi; and 
it is not to be supposed that M. 
Ledru Rollin, with more ample pe- 
cuniary means at command, very 
much differed from his fellows. After 
undergoing a three years’ course of 
study, M. Rollin obtained a diploma 
as a licencié en droit, and commenced 
his career as stagiare somewhere 
about the end of 1826, or the begin- 
ning of 1827. Towards the close of 
1829, or in the first months of 1830, 
he was, we believe, placed on the 
roll of advocates; so that he was 
called to the bar, or, as they say in 
France, received an advocate, in his 
twenty-second or twenty-third year. 

The first years of an advocate, even 
in France, are generally passed in as 
enforced an idleness as in England. 
Clients come not to consult the 
greenhorn of the last term ; nor does 
any avoué among our neighbours, 
any more than any attorney among 
ourselves, fancy that an old head is 
to be found on young shoulders, 
The years 1830 and 1831 were not 
marked by any oratorical effort of 
the author of the Decline of England; 
nor was it till 1832 that, being then 
one of the youngest of the bar of 
Paris, he prepared and signed an 
opinion against the placing of Paris 
in a state of siege consequent on 
the insurrections of June. Two 
years after he prepared a memoir, 
or factum, on the affair of the Rue 
Transonain, and defended Dupoty,; 
accused of complicité morale, a mon- 
strous doctrine invented by the 
Attorney -general Hebert. From 
1834 to 1841 he appeared as counsel 
in nearly all the cases of émeute or 
conspiracy where the individuals 
prosecuted were Republicans, or 
quasi-Republicans. Meanwhile, he 
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had become the proprietor and ré- 
dacteur en chef of the Réfurme news- 
paper, a political journal of an ultra- 
iberal —indeed of a Republican — 
complexion, which was tben called 
of extreme opinions, as he had pre- 
viously been editor of a legal news- 
paper called Journal du Palais. La 
Réforme had been originally con- 
ducted by Godefroy Cavaignac, the 
brother of the general, who continued 
editor till the period of the fatal 
iliness which preceded his death. 
The defence of Dupoty, tried and 
sentenced under the ministry of 
Thiers to five years’ imprisonment, 
as a regicide, because a letter was 
found open in the letter-box of the 
paper of which he was editor, ad- 
dressed to him by a man said to be 
implicated in the conspiracy of Que- 
nisset, naturally brought M. Rollin 
into contact with many of the writers 
in La Réforme ; and these persons, 
among othersGuinard Arago, Etienne 
Arago, and Flocon, induced him to 
embark some portion of his fortune 
in the paper. From one step he was 
led on to another, and ultimately 
became one of the chief — indeed, if 
not the chief proprietor. The specu- 
lation was far from successful in a 

uniary sense; but M. Rollin, in 
urtherance of his opinions, continued 
for some years to disburse consider- 
able sums in the support of the 
journal. By this he no doubt in- 
creased his popularity and his credit 
with the Republican party, but it 
cannot be denied that he very ma- 
terially injured his private fortune. 
In the earlier portion of his career 
M. Rollin was, it is known, pot in- 
disposed to seek a seat in the cham- 
ber under the auspices of M. Barrot, 
bat subsequently to his connexion 
with the Réforme, he had himself 
become thoroughly known to the ex- 
reme party in the departments, and 
on the death of Garnier Pagés the 
elder, was elected in 1841 for Le Mans, 
in the department of La Sarthe. 

In addressing the electors after his 
return, M. lin delivered a speech 
much more Republican than Mo- 
marchical. For this he was sen- 
tenced to four months’ imprisonment, 
but the sentence was appealed against. 
and annulled on a nical ground, 
and the honourable member was 
ultimately acquitted by the Cour 
@'Assizes of Angers. 
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The parliamentary début of M. 
Rollin took place in 1842. His first 
speech was delivered on the subject 
of the secret-service money. ‘The 
elocution was easy and flowing, the 
manner oratorical, the style some- 
what turgid and bombastic. But in 
the course of the session M. Rollin 
improved, and his discourse on the 
modification of the criminal law, on 
other legal subjects, and on railways, 
were more sober specimens of style. 
In 1843 and 1844 M. Rollin fre- 
quently spoke; but though his 
speeches were a good deal talked of 
outside the walls of the chamber, 
they produced little effect within it. 
Nevertheless, it was plain to every 
candid observer that he possessed 
many of the requisites of the orator 
—a good voice, a copious flow of 
words, considerable energy and en- 
thusiasm, a sanguine temperament 
and jovial and generous disposition. 
In the sessions of 1845-46, M. Rollin 
took a still more prominent part. 
His purse, his house in the Rue 
Tournon, his counsels and advice, 
were all placed at the service of the 
men of the movement; and by the 
beginning of 1847 he seemed to be 
acknowledged by the extreme party 
as its most conspicuous and popular 
member. Such indeed was his posi- 
tion when the electoral reform ban- 
quets, ona large scale, began to take 
place in theautumn of 1847. These 
banquets, promoted and forwarded 
by the principal members of the 
opposition to serve the cause of elec- 
toral reform, were looked on by 
M. Rollin and his friends in another 
light. While Odillon Barrot, Du- 
vergier d'Hauranne, and others, 
sought by means of them to produce 
an enlarged constituency, the mem- 
ber for Sarthe looked not merely to 
functional, but to organic reform— 
not merely to an enlargement of the 
constituency, but to a change in the 
form of the government. The desire 
of Barrot was a la vérilé, a la sin- 
cerité des institutions conquises en 
Juillet 1830; whereas the desire of 
Rollin was, a l'amélivration des classes 
laborieuses: the one was willing to 
go on with the dynasty of Louis 
Philippe and the Constitution of 
July improved by diffusion and ex- 
tension of the franchise, the other 
looked to a democratic and social 
republic. The result is now known. 
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It is not here our purpose to go 
over the events of the Revolution 
of February 1848, but we may 
be permitted to observe, that the 
combinations by which that event 
was effected were ramified and ex- 
tensive, and were long silently and 
secretly in motion. 

The personal history of the author 
of the book before us, since Febru- 
ary 1848, is well-known and patent 
to all the world. He was the ame 
damnée of the Provisional Govern- 
ment—the man whose extreme opi- 
nions, intemperate circulars, and 
vehement patronage of persons pro- 
fessing the political creed of Robes- 
pierre—indisposed all moderate men 
to rally around the new system. It 
was in covering Ledru Rollin with 
the shield of his popularity that 
Lamartine lost his own, and that he 
ceased to be the political idol of 
a people of whom he must ever be 
regarded as one of the literary glories 
and illustrations. On the dissolu- 
tion of the Provisional Government, 
Ledru Rollin constituted himself one 
of the leaders of the movement 
party. In ready powers of speech 
and in popularity no man_ stood 
higher; but he did not possess the 
power of restraining his followers or 
of holding them in hand, and the 
result was, that instead of being their 
leader he became their instrument. 
Fond of applause, ambitious of dis- 
tinction, timid by nature, destitute of 
pluck, and of that rarer virtue moral 
courage, Ledru Rollin, to avoid the 
imputation of faintheartedness, put 
himself in the foreground, but the 
measures of his followers being ill- 
taken, the plot in which he was mixed 
up egregiously failed, and he is now 
in consequence an exile in England. 

Again we repeat, that such being 
the fact, we had and have no wish to 
render M. Rollin’s exile more bitter 
by any harsh remarks. Had he re- 
mained in peaceful obscurity, had 
he employed himself in any la- 
borivus pursuit connected with his 
eee past or present 

istory, in a calm and ee 
spirit, we should have applaude 
his resolve, and have aided him by 
every means in our poor power. 
But when we find him engaged in a 
mischievous attempt to libel and 
misrepresent England, apparently 
for the worst purposes, we cannot 
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any longer remain silent. The trans- 
lator of M. Rollin’s work, who ap- 
pears to be in the confidence of that 
gentleman, announces that the work 
originated solely in a fit of spleen 
conceived in consequence of an article 
in Zhe Times. It this be so, what 
measure does it not afford us of 
M. Rollin’s capacity, judgment, and 
discretion? Is that man fit to lead 
a party, much less to govern @ 
nation, who in a fit of spleen indites 
a book against the nation which 
harbours him, wholly and solely be- 
cause he has been too summarily, 
and perhaps too severely, dealt with 
in The Times newspaper? Even 
though, however, M. Rollin were in 
his best humour and his best spirit, 
we doubt that he possesses the capa- 
city, the requisite information, or the 
industry, to comprehend or describe 
the institutions and system of Eng- 
land. We believe him to be imper- 
fectly acquainted with her language, 
to know little of her history, and 
scarcely anything whatever of her 
literature. We could, however, for- 
give M. Ledru Rollin his ignorance 
if he had appeared to have been 
actuated by a good or a kindly spirit 
towards the people or institutions of 
our country. But he does not. 
Because The Times once, or at most 
twice—in very bad taste we admit— 
charged him and his companions with 
being, to use his own description of 
the words, forgats échuppés de bugne, 
miserable bandits, immondices des 
égouts de Paris, &c., he chooses to 
say ‘that he had every day to sub- 
mit to insult, and that the English 
aristocracy had dragged him and his 
companions under all the harrows of 
its journalism.’ The English aris- 
tocracy is human, and therefore has 
its faults; but M. Ledru Rollin, not- 
withstanding his general ignorance, 
knows well enough that the English 
aristocracy had as much to do with 
these articles of Zhe Times as the 
Reis Effendi of the Sublime Porte. 
The Times is not the journal of the 
English aristocracy, but the journal 
of the monied, mercantile, and mid- 
dle classes; nor is it written in an 
exclusive or aristocratic sense. With 
the exception of The Times, however, 
what journal has said a word about 
M. Rollin or any of his companions? 
He has been in London now for 
more than twelve months, and in all 
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that period his name having been 
introduced once or twice in a leading 
article in no complimentary fashion, 
he chooses on that ground to fix a 
— on the nation, and to accuse 
the aristocracy of insulting him, and 
using towards him every species of 
insolence. M. Ledru Rollin contends 
that he has found in England a new 
and decisive proof against the feudal 
system. But if he was well-informed 
as a jurist, he ought to know that 
the feudal system has long since 
ceased to prevail in England, and that 
the principal feudal tenures have 
been abolished by an Act of Parlia- 
ment, the 12 Chas. II. c. 24, which is 
an act for taking away the Court of 
Wards and Liveries, and Tenures 
in capite, Knight Service, and 
Tenures by Homage, Escuage, &c. 
Ever since the Revolution of 1688 
it is not the feudal, but its very 
opposite, the commercial principle, 
that has predominated, whether that 
principle be represented by the im- 

rt and export merchants of Eng- 
cok, as it was till 1814 or 1815, or 
by the manufacturer and monied 
capitalists, as it has been from 1815 
to 1850. M. Ledru Rollin calls Eng- 
land a joint-stock company of kings, 
whereas the Nesselrodes, the Met- 
ternichs, the Schwartzenbergs, the 
Guizots, and others the very opposite 
of M. Rollin, consider her the focus 
and refuge of revolutionists. Now 
both accusations cannot be true, for 
they are the very opposite of each 
other. We believe, however, neither 
to be true, and that the real truth 
lies between both. If kings or revo- 
lutionists be unfortunate, or without 
an asylum in their own country, 
they find one in England. We have 
here at one and at the same time 
Louis Philippe d'Orléans and Ledru 
Rollin, the Prince de Joinville and 
Louis Blanc, and we should with 

ual pleasure afford shelter to Pio 

ono and Mazzini if either landed 
on our shores. More than half a 
century ago we afforded a shelter to 
Louis X VIII. and the Count d’ Artois; 
but at the very same period we shel- 
tered Dumouriez—many Girondists 
who had escaped the guillotine—and 
Talleyrand, who was then of the 
party of the revolution. So in 1830 
we received Charles X.; while in 
18382, 33, and 34, we refused not an 
asylum to the Armand Marrasts, the 
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Cabets, and other political refugees 
who esca from the prosecutions 
and imprisonment of the King of the 
Barricades. 

M. Ledru Rollin, with a view to 
depreciate England, speaks of her 
soil as far from equal to that of 
Aragon or Lombardy. But in de- 
claring this truth he unconsciously 
bears testimony to the energy and 
industry of her inhabitants. With a 
soil far inferior to these fertile pro- 
vinces Great Britain has, by the 
industry, science, and well-applied 
skill of her people, achieved marvels 
in cultivation and production. 

M. Rollin compares the greatness 
of England to the greatness of Car- 
thage, Tyre, Venice, Spain, and 
Holland, which have all passed away. 
But there is no analogy between the 
cases. It were childish to say a word 
as to Carthage or Tyre. But in 
more modern times Venice was an 
exclusive and conquering republic— 
jealous, mistrustful, and vindictive in 
its policy; Spain was a despotical 
monarchy, destroyed by religious in- 
tolerance, by the persecution of the 
Moors, by the ascendancy of the 
Inquisition, and by the discovery of 
the Indies; Holland of the middle 
ages was torn by intestine factions, 
domestic dissensions, and a devouring 
lust of gain and acquisition. We do 
not say that there is a principle of 
immutability in the institutions or 
commercial policy of England, or 
that there are not vices in our social 
and political systems. But in any 
imperfection or blot pointed out by 
M. Ledru Rollin, he has been the 
mere exponent and translater—not 
always the faithful translator — of 
the opinions of the metropolitan 
—. The greater part of M. Rol- 
in’s discoveries are servilely copied 
from the metropolitan correspondence 
of the Morning Chronicle. 

It is an unquestionable truth, un- 
fortunately, that taxation cannot be 
carried much higher nor wages sink 
much lower in England than at pre- 
sent, but the same observation may 
be predicated of France. 

his state arises from a complica- 
tion of causes, and not from the 
one solitary cause assigned by M. 
Rollin,— that the land, regulated by 
the feudal law, belongs, in hereditary 
fiefs, to a few hundred of privileged 
families. Feudal tenures, as we have 
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already observed, have been long 
abolished ; nor is the land of England 
in the hands of a few hundred or a 
few thousands of privileged families. 
In 1841 the number of occupiers of 
land, exclusive of the great proprie- 
tors, amounted to 141,460; the num- 
ber of occupiers not employing la- 
bourers amounted to 94,883; and 
the number of farmers and gre- 
ziers amounted to 194,596. In any 
one county of England, even the 
very smallest, there are as many pro- 
prietors as M. Rollin would assign 
to the whole kingdom. Of the whole 
country, he says, La terre régie par 
le droit féodal appartient en fiefs 
héréditaires & quelques centuines de 
familles privilegiées. Yet this would 
be an imperfect description of the 
proprietors in fee of either of the 
ridings of Yorkshire. 

M. Rollin charges us with having 
fastened upon the Indies, which we 
have plundered for a century. Now 
all our conquests in India have been 
forced upon us unwillingly; and 
though the Indian Government, like 
every thing sublunary, is far from 
perfect, yet is it most assuredly one 
of the best governments the world 
has yet seen, and ten hundred thou- 
sand times a better government than 
the natives ever enjoyed under the 
best of their native princes. The 
Indian Government is a model to 
most European Governments, The 
civil servants of the East India Com- 
pany, we hesitate not to say it, are 
the best educated and most instructed 
men in the universe. In the civil 
service, from which judges, magis- 
trates, collectors of revenue, salt- 
agents, residents, and diplomatists 
are selected, aristocracy of birth, 
apart from seniority and merit, has 
no privileges. The civil servants of 
the East India Company are gene- 
rally the sons of private gentlemen 
or persons in the middle walks of 
life, and neither parliamentary nor 
aristocratic interest can push them 
forward. ‘The service which pro- 
duced a Hastings, a Clive, a el 
a Colebrooke, an Elphinstone, an 
Adam, a Holt Mackenzie, a Rickards, 
must be well served and well ad- 
ministered. Declamatory abuse is, 
however, easy, and may be resorted 
to without previous inquiry or la- 
bour. 

If M. Ledru Rollin, instead of 
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dealing in vague and offensive gene- 
ralities, had visited the East India 
College at Haileybury, the cuna- 
bula of the civil servants of India, he 
would have found a course of educa 
tion and training prevailing unequal- 
led for extent and utility. It is not 
merely Oriental tongues that are 
studied, but classical and general 
literature, history, and political eco- 
nomy, pure and mixed mathematics, 
law, and jurisprudence. 

The Company’s officers are just, 
as well trained at the East India 
Company’s Military Seminary at Ad- 
discombe, where the Oriental lan- 
guages, mathematics and classics, 
fortification, military drawing, che- 
mistry, and geology are taught. We 
have no desire to depreciate Euro- 
pean armies, but we hesitate not to 
say that no European army exceeds, 
and very few equal, Indian officers 
in point of professional attainment. 

M. Rollin talks of our having 
plundered India, drained her ancient 
domains by the prodigality of our 
governments and the voracity of our 
monopolists. Where, however, are 
the plunderers? and where is the 
plunder? No nabobs now return to 
England with princely fortunes, and 
very few civil servants after a quar- 
ter of a century’s service, and very 
few military men after half a cen- 
tury’s service, are able to do more 
than live in a state of decent com- 
petency. What, however, is the 
voracity of our monopolists? We 
permit French wines and millinery, 
French luxuries and articles de Paris, 
to enter Calcutta, Madras, and Bom- 
bay at a slight duty, and we secured 
for France in the Chinese empire the 
same advantages we enjoy ourselves. 
Such is our voracity of conquest. 
Quoth the author of the Decline, 
Your possesions in India have for the 
most part been acquired by a series 
of crimes. 

Now, from the period when the 
English obtained in Bengal the first of 
those peculiar privileges which were 
the forerunners of their subsequent 
power, é.e. in 1551 and 1552, there is 
scarcely a transaction of the Com- 
pany or the traders that will not 
bear the light of day and the im- 
partial investigation of history. The 
English, it should be remembered, 
were placed in positions of great 
difficulty. Fierce wars raged among 
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the natives; and it was not only with 
these latter that our countrymen had 
to deal, but with rival Euro 
nations, — with the money-making 
Dutch, who wished to monopolize 
the carrying trade and commerce, the 
spices and the gums of the far East,— 
and with the warlike, the encroach- 
ing, and the ambitious French. Our 
Clives, our Cootes, our Baillies, our 
Cornwallises, our Hastings, our Ful- 
lartons and Lawrences, had to deal 
not merely with the natives, but with 
the Lallys, Dupleixes, Labourdon- 
nais, Bussys, Conflans, and Suffreins 
of the French. It is no part of our 
duty, and as little our desire, to 
blacken or defame French comman- 
ders in the East, and we are even 
prepared to award the highest praise 
to Labourdonnais, who not only 
faithfully but gloriously served his 
country. 

But the French agents in the East 
were not all like Labourdonnais, who, 
for his conduct, was rewarded with 
the Bastille by the Home Govern- 
ment; while his rival Dupleix, who 
shamefully broke a solemn treaty 
with England, was supported and 
sustained. The French ministry and 
the French East India Company of 
the time were sharers of Dupleix’s 

ilt. It is evident, however, that 

. Rollin is in total ignorance of the 
events of 1746, and that he knows no 
more of the history of even French 
deeds in India than he does of the 
Sanscrit or Persian tongues. That a 
man so rash, so shallow, and so little 
prone to labour, should sit down to 
read sufficient to give him an idea of 
the English dominion in the East, is 
not to be expected. It is easier for 
him to deal in general accusations of 
violence and perfidy, — accusations 
which need but to be named to be 
refuted. Marked by some faults and 
defaced by some imperfections, the 

vernment of the East by the East 
Goals Company is the most wonder- 
ful government the world has yet 
seen; and if it were not wonderful 
for its justice, its wisdom, its longa- 
nimity, and its moderation, it is im- 

ible to think that a handful of 
enpene could hold in subjection, 
scores of thousands of miles beyond 
the seas, millions and millions of 
subjects who have never heard of the 
name of England. 

It is not necessary to follow M. 
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Rollin into his disquisitions on Domes- 
day Book. Though he has dipped 
into Meyer, Delome, and Augustia 
Thierry, yet it is plain he has never 
read Bishop Bennett’s Paruchial An- 
tigquities, nor Webb’s Analysis, nor 
Sir Henry Ellis’s Introduction to 
Domesday, and indexes of the tenants- 
in-chief. To suppose that this shal- 
low gentleman had read any Saxon 
account, or the disquisitions of any 
English lawyers on the subject, 
would be giving him credit for an 
industry and a research which he does 
not possess. We have no doubt that 
he is as ignorant of the Annotations 
of Hammond, of the remarks of Cam- 
den, Spelman, Selden, Blount, Gilbert, 
and Sir Martin Wright, touching 
what Camden calls ‘ The Tax-book 
of King William,’ as he is ignorant of 
Indian history. 

When, however, M. Rollin main- 
tains ‘that the principle of pure 
feudalism established eight centuries 
ago governs England in all its rigour,” 
one can only lament that a man so 
deplorably ignorant himself assumes 
the office of instructing his country- 
men, who cannot by any possibility 
be more ignorant than their instruc- 
tor. We do not expect a man of the 
calibre of Ledru Rollin to have read 
Britton, Fleta, or the Mirror; to 
have read Cragius de Feudis, Ma- 
dox’s Baronia Anglia, or Wilkins's 
Saxon Laws; to have read Coke, 
Littleton, or Selden’s note to Heng- 
ham; but one might have expected 
that before printing his work he 
would have opened a French trans- 
lation of Blackstone, in the second 
volume of which he would have 
found it stated that the statute of 
12 Chas. II. ¢. 24, abolishing tenures 
by knight service, was a statute which 
was a greater acquisition to the civil 
property of this kingdom than even 
Magna Charta itself, since that only 
pruned the luxuriances ‘that had 
grown out of the military tenures, 
and thereby preserved them in vi- 
gour ; but the statute of King Charles 
extirpated the whole, and demolished 
both root and branches. 

The changes made in the tenure 
of soccage were many, and were ex- 
tended to Ireland by the Irish Act 
of 14 and 15 Charles II. c. 19. 
Even Scotland was benefited by the 
abolition of the equivalent tenure of 
ward-holding, after the Rebellion of 
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1745, by the 20th Geo. II. c. 50. 
When, therefore, M. Rollin states, 
‘that the principle of feudalism go- 
verns England in all its rigour, as it 
did eight centuries ago,’ he was evi- 
dently unaware that soccage tenures 
are divided by English Jawyers ac- 
cording to their duration, into estates 
in fee, for life, for years, and at will ; 
and that the law regarding escheat 
and forfeiture has been amended by 
4and 5 Will. IV. c, 23. 

M. Ledru Rollin is not merely 
totaliy ignorant of English works on 
the subject on which he writes; he 
totally mistakes the observations of 
Meyer, in the fourth chapter of his 
work on the Institutions Judiciares.* 

M. Rollin makes a considerable 
outcry about copyhold estates, which 
is a tenure of land for which the 
tenant has nothing to show but a 
copy of the rolls made by the stew- 
ard of the lord’s court on such 
tenant’s being admitted to any parcel 
of land or tenement belonging to 
the manor. But in his indignation 
against copyhold, M. Rollin forgot 
to state that copyhold cannot be 
created at this day ; for Lord Coke, 
both in his Jnstitute and in the Re- 
ports, states, that the pillars of a 
copyhold estate are,—that it hath 
been demised time out of mind by 
copy of court roll, and that the tene- 
ments are parcel of or within the 
manor. 

It grievously affects the leader of 
the French Mountain to know that 
recourse is had to Domesday Book 
to determine if land is ancient 
demesne or not. This is not extra- 
ordinary, considering that the most 
ancient inquisition among the records 
of the country is Domesday Book, 
and that the inquiry is made upon 
oaths before the king’s justices ap- 
pointed to conduct it. But although 
Domesday Book is the ultimate cri- 
terion for determining what lands 
are ancient demesne of the crown, 
and the trial is said to be by inspec- 
tion of Domesday, yet it is usual to 

roduce an examined copy in evi- 
ence, except in proceedings before 
the Lords, where the originals are 
required. The inquisition which M. 


* See Meyer, vol. ii. p. 51. 
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Ledru Rollin ridicules, he ought to 
know is of much importance in de- 
termining the parcels of manors, the 
pedigrees of families,t the sites of 
ancient mills, the abbey lands be- 
longing to religious houses, and a 
variety of other circumstances inci- 
dent to the proof of immemorial 
rights and obligations. 

In his chapter on the Commercial 
Aristocracy of England, M. Rollin 
states that it is necessary for a di- 
rector of the East India Company to 
— shares to the amount of at 
east 500,000 francs, equivalent to 
20,000/. of our money. This is but 
one of the numerous mistakes into 
which the late leader of the Moun- 
tain falls, and it may be taken asa 
sample of his general incorrectness. 
By the 17th Geo. III. c. 3, the pecu- 
niary qualification for a director con- 
sists, not of a sum of 500,000 francs, 
but of 50,000 francs, or 2000/. Thus 
has M. Rollin committed a small 
mistake of 18,000/., making the 
money qualification ten times greater 
than it really is. 

M. Rollin, in this same chapter, 
talks of the English law as favour- 
ing commercial monopolies. If the 
man’s ignorance of commerce and 
English law were not incredible as 
incurable, he could not talk thus. 
Why, the whole policy of the Eng- 
lish law has for centuries been against 
monopolies. A monopoly, says Lord 
Coke,{ hath three incidents mis- 
chievous to the public: Ist. The 
raising of the price; 2d. The com- 
modity will not be so good; 3d. The 
impoverishing of poor artificers. All 
monopolies are against the ancient 
and fundamental laws of the realm. 
A bye-law which makes a monopoly 
is void; so is a prescription for a 
sole trade to any one person or per- 
sons exclusive of all others.§ Mo- 
nopolies, says Hawkins, are void|| 
by the common law, as being against 
the freedom of trade, and discourag- 
ing labour and industry, and putting 
it in the power of particular persons 
to set what prices they please on a 
commodity. 

In his chapter on Political Aristo- 
cracy, M. Rollin says, ‘ that arrest is 


t+ Se Grimaldi On the Genealogical Uses of Domesday. Orgines, p. 6. 


t 11 Report, 86. 


§ Moor, 591. 
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employed to an extent that is fright- 
ful. We do not deny that it was so 
antecedently to the Ist October, 1838; 
but the worthy Montagnard is evi- 
dently not aware that, by the Ist 
and 2d Victoria, c. 110, sect. 1, it is 
enacted that ‘ from and after the 
time appointed for the commence- 
ment of this act, no person shall be 
arrested on mesne process in any 
civil action in any inferior court 
whatsoever, or except in the cases 
and in the manner provided in any 
superior court. By the third section 
of the statute, a judge must be satis- 
fied by affidavit that the cause of 
action amounts to 20/. or upwards, 
and that the debtor is about to quit 
England unless forthwith apprehended. 

M. Rollin is very nearly as much 
in error about the press as about 
the law. He says, a journal, which 
for each number has a price almost 
equal to a day’s wages, cannot agi- 
tate the people. But it is not neces- 
sary to buy a newspaper to know 
what the press says. Throughout 
London, for the small sum of a 
penny, three-halfpence, or twopence, 
in some cases even for less than a 
penny, any one may hire a newspaper 
for an hour and a half. M. Rollin 
seems also to take no account of the 
cheap penny and threepenny press 
read by immense numbers of the 
working people. There is, however, 
some truth in M. Rollin’s remark, 
that in France the press is an apos- 
tleship, while in England it is a bu- 
siness. The press of France has, 
however, greatly fallen in repute 
during the last fifteen years, and 
immeasurably fallen during the last 
two years and a half. 

On trial by jury, it might be im- 
agined M. Rollin would not blunder 
so hopelessly. But alas! no. The 
jury even he finds ‘is the patrimony 
of the lesser aristocacy.’” Unhappy 
man! Itis plain he has never read 
the Ist sect. of the 6th Geo. IV., 
whereby the qualifications of jurors 
are defined. Every man between 
twenty-one and sixty, who shall have 
102. per annum above reprises in 
lands or tenements, or in rents issu- 
ing out of such lands, of 20/. in 
lands or tenements, held by lease for 
twenty-one years or longer, or who, 
being a householder, shall be rated 
to poor’s-rates in Middlesex upon a 
value of 30/., or in any other coun- 
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try not less than 20/., or who shall 
occupy a house containing not less 
than fifteen windows. In London a 
juror must be a householder, or the 
occupier of a shop, warehouse, count- 
ing-house, chambers, or office, for 
the purpose of trade or commerce, 
within the city, and have lands, 
tenements, or personal estate, of the 
value of 100/. 

As to a special jury, it is the 
aversion of M. Rollin. It is ‘a jury 
of choice—a jury which, on grounds 
more or less frivolous, may be im- 
posed on every party—a jury al- 
most permanent. Beside,’ quoth the 
French advocate, ‘there is the par- 
tiality of the sheriffin special juries.’ 

Now special juries were originally 
introduced in trials at bar, when the 
causes were too great for the discus- 
sion of ordinary freeholders, or 
where the sheriff was suspected of 
partiality, though not upon such 
apparent cause as to warrant an ex- 
ception to him. No mention is made 
of special jurors in the oldest book 
of practice—Powel’s, printed in 1628. 

Special jurors, however, so much 
dreaded by M. Rollin, are all those 
described in the jurors’ book as 
esquires, or persons of high@ degree, 
or as bankers or merchants. Such 
persons are qualified, and liable to 
serve. 

As to the errors M. Rollin com- 
mits in his chapter on College Aris- 
tocracy, they are so numerous that 
they would fill an article composed of 
sixteen pages, or a sheet of our type. 
‘It is plain,’ says M. Rollin’s trans- 
lator, ‘that he never was at Cam- 
bridge ; and with this rebuke from 
his friend we leave that portion of 
the subject. 

We have neither space nor inclin- 
ation to follow M. Rollin into his 
discursive observations on English 
law. Many of his remarks, trans- 
lated not always faithfully, from the 
late Jeremy Bentham, the late 
George Ensor of Armagh, and the 
late learned and able John Millar of 
Lincoln’s Inn, are undoubtedly wor- 
thy of attention. We by no means 
defend the monstrous fictions with 
which law abounds, nor are we pre- 
pared to say a word in favour of the 
refined subtleties of a perverse species 
of special pleading, nor to defend the 
complicated nonsense of an action of 
ejectment, in which Doe and Roe 
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figure off so conspicuously. In stig- 
matizing these fictions, and the abuses 
of special pleading, and the delays of 
equity, and the expenses of law ge- 
nerally, M. Rollin has undoubtedly, 
knowing very little of the subject, 
hit the right nail on the head. To 
follow the Montagnard into this 
devious track, would require an ex- 
hibition of professional knowledge 
which our general readers could not 
understand, and would not, there- 
fore, appreciate. Yet, though devi- 
ating into right by haphazard on 
this one particular subject, it is evi- 
dent ke has been wise by chance. 
For in the very following page, 
namely, the eightieth of the French 
edition, he confounds the custom of 
hotch- pot with statute law, and talks 
of the hotch-potch acts, which he 
translates salmugondis ! 

The lay reader may ask, What is 
the meaning of the word hotch-pot ? 
It is thus defined by Coke and Lit- 
tleton. 

Hotch-pot, say these great autho- 
rities, is— 

A word brought from the French 
hotchpot, used for a confused mingling 
of divers things together; and among 
the Dutch it signifies flesh cut into 
pieces, and sodden with herbs or roots ; 
but, by a metaphor, it is a blending or 
mixing lands together given in marriage, 
with other lands in fee falling by de- 
scent, as if a man seised of thirty acres 
of land in fee hath issue only two daugh- 
ters, and he gives with one of them ten 
acres in marriage to the man that mar- 
ries her, and dies seised of the other 
twenty acres; now she that is thus mar- 
ried, to gain her share of the rest of the 
land, must put her part given in mar- 
riage into hotchpot, i.e. she must refuse 
to take the sole profits thereof, and cause 
her land to be mingled with the other, so 
that an equal division may be made of 
the whole between her and her sister, as 
if none had been given to her; and thus 
for her ten acres she shall have fifteen, 
otherwise the sister will have the twenty 
acres of which her father died seised.— 
Lit. 55, Co. Lit. lib. iii. c. 12. 

Such is the old custom which 
Ledru Rollin would make a series of 
Acts of Parliament, ealling them the 
Hotch-potch Acts. The worthy man 
is also possessed with the idea that 
neither queen's counsel nor serjeants- 
at-law can defend the people, because 
they have a salary of 200/. a-year. 
The salary is, we believe, a merely 
nominal sum, never received; and 
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as to not being able to appear against 
the Crown, any queen’s counsel may 
have a license enabling him to defend 
any prisoner at an expense of about 
9. We never ourselves knew but 
one instance in which the Crown 
claimed the services of a queen’s 
counsel as of right. This was in the 
instance of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, when 
Sir John Jervis, on the part of the 
Crown, claimed the knights’ services 
de jure, though he had been pre- 
viously engaged on the other side. 
But the claim was not, we believe, 
persisted in. 

Of English literature M. Rollin 
appears fully as ignorant as of Eng- 
lish law. He speaks of Milton as a 
noble genius, who, three centuries 
ago, took his place between Shakes- 
peare and Dante. Milton was born 
in 1608, and died in 1674, just 176 
years ago. When such a man as 
this tells the English people ‘ that 
they know not the depth of Shakes- 

are,’ they are merely disposed to 
augh at him. 

In truth, according to this worthy, 
the English have no merit of any 
kind. They have no orators, no 

oets, no artists; their very language 

as no grammar. Our artists ‘can 
merely paint horses and dogs,’ says 
the self-complacent Frenchman. Ho- 
garth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Bar- 
ry, Lawrence, Harlowe, Wilson, 
Morland, West, Wilkie, Landseer, 
and so many other living artists 
whom we could name, have, or have 
had, according to M. Rollin, no con- 
ception of their vocation. 

In his chapter on Ireiand M. Rol- 
lin commits fewer errors than in 
writing about England. This may, 
probably, be accounted for by his 
being connected by marriage with 
Treland. Still, M. Rollin describes 
Grattan as exclaiming (he does 
not quote the passage correctly, and 
we, therefore, transcribe it accu- 
rately for him), ‘rank majorities 
may give a nation law, but rank 
majorities cannot give law authority,’ 
in the time of George II. Grattan 
was undoubtedly born in 1750, when 
George II. was on the throne, but he 
was only ten years old in 1760, at 
the accession of George III., and he 
did not enter the Irish Parliament 
till 1775, when that monarch was in 
the sixteenth year of his reign. 

It is very evident that M. Rollin 
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has never read the account of the 
landing of Humbert, published by 
Dr. Stock, bishop of Kilalla, if we 
remember rightly, in November or 
December 1798. From this account 
we learn, that on the 22d of August, 
1798, 1100 French troops, including 
70 officers, with a considerable quan- 
tity of arms, ew and ammuni- 
tion, were disembarked from three 
French frigates at Kilalla. The gar- 
rison of the town of Kilalla, consist- 
ing of only 50 men, 30 of whom 
were yeomen, the remainder a de- 
tachment of the Prince of Wales's 
Fencibles, after a spirited attempt 
to oppose the entrance of the French 
vanguard, were obliged to retreat 
with precipitation, leaving two of 
their number killed, and Lieutenant 
Sills of the Fencibles, Captain Kirk- 
wood of the yeomen, and 19 pri- 
vates, taken prisoners. ‘This, un- 
doubtedly, gave the French an ad- 
vantage, and caused many of the 
peasantry to join their standard ; but 
their successes, notwithstanding the 
errors committed by Generals Hutch- 
inson and Lake at Castlebar, were of 
short duration, and in September 
Humbert surrendered to Lake. 

The description given by the Bi- 
shop of Kilalla of Humbert’s charac- 
ter and person, of Charost, Boudet, 
and Ponison, the seconds in com- 
mand, is by no means favourable. 
These Frenchmen were accompanied 
by a Major O’Keon, who had been 
bred in the Collége des Irlandais at 
Paris for an Irish priest, and they 
were joined by two Irish adventurers, 
one named Bellew, a confirmed 
drunkard, and the brother of the 
titular Roman Catholic bishop of the 
diocese. The two others were re- 
lations ; one was named Ferdinand 
O'Donnell, the other Roger Maguire 
of Crosmalina. 

From page 125 to page 151 of 
his work, M. Rollin gives what 
he considers a summary of British 
dominion in India. This is a tissue 
of misrepresentations and misstate- 
ments which we regret we have 
neither time nor space to expose. 
M. Rollin then proceeds to say, 
that Canada was wrested from 
France by a long series of perfidies. 
To this we shall merely answer, that 
Quebec was erected by the French 
in 1605. The English reduced it 
and all Canada in 1626, but it was 
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restored in 1632. In 1711 it was 
besieged by the English without suc- 
cess, but was taken by us in 1759, 
after a battle memorable for the death 
of Wolfe in the moment of victory. 
To us it was confirmed by the peace 
of Paris in 1763; and if in the ac- 
quisitions gained by conquest and 
secured by treaty there be anything 
of perfidity, we are undoubtedly 
guilty of perfidity,—secus non, as the 
lawyers say. This charge of perfidy 
and treason has, however, been le- 
velled at us from the days of Cressy 
and Agincourt to the days of Water- 
loo. ‘hese accusations are about as 
true as the charging the Brunswick 
Manifesto on William Pitt. With this 
ill-judged manifesto Pitt had no more 
todo than M. Rollin’s grandfather, 
the renowned Comus, who was in 
his prime at the period it was issued. 
It is now, moreover, well-known 
that the Duke of Brunswick de- 
nounced this manifesto to the King 
of Prussia—that he signed it un- 
willingly, and a contre ceur—that 
previous to having signed it he had 
opened communications with Siéyes 
—that, in fact, he looked himself to 
be elected to the throne of France. 
Nor were these the only faults of the 
English minister according this vera- 
cious scribe. He employed agents at 
Coblentz, and would listen to no 
explanations, says M. Ledru. We 
know, however, from Lord Malmes- 
bury’s Diary and Correspondence, that 
Pitt was the man of the cabinet the 
least disposed to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of France. But Pitt 
passed the Alien Bill, says our Mon- 
tagnard. What then? There is 
nothing in the Alien Bill of which 
any honourable or honest man need 
be ashamed. The history of the 
Alien Bill is this. A very great 
influx of foreigners into England 
having been caused by the troubles 
on the Continent in 1792-3, certain 
acts were passed, the 33 Geo. III. c. 4, 
and the 34 Geo. III. cc. 43 and 67, 
compelling the masters of foreign 
ships to give an account at every 
port of the number and names of 
every foreigner aboard; appointing 
justices and others to grant passports 
to such aliens; and giving the king 
power to restrain, and to send them 
out of the kingdom on pain of trans- 
portation, and on their return of 
death. 
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Another charge of M. Rollin is 
that England granted a pension to 
Dumouriez of 12001. per annum. 
This fact, which is undoubtedly true, 
is creditable to England, and not dis- 
creditable to Dumouriez, who never 
served against his country. The 
pension was given, we believe, for 
plans of fortification of the English 
coasts, and for plans of a defence of 
Portugal, and not for betraying four 
deputies of the Convention, together 
with Beurnonville, a baseness of which 
the able, active, and energetic Dumou- 
riez was incapable. M. Ledru Rollin 
tells us, that English judges de- 
clared in open court that the coining 
of forged assignats was not contrary 
to law, but he does not state when 
and where, or the names of the judges. 
In this charge there wants that 
‘convenient certainty’ which lawyers 
deem necessary, and we shall there- 
fore at once dismiss it. 

At p. 175 of the French edition of 
his work, M. Rollin declares that 
England has no army. How obtuse 
most Frenchmen are on this head! 
Albeit for more than 600 years they 
have been feeling the force and 
valour of the English army, from 
Cressy to Waterloo, they will not 
believe in its existence. 

The remainder of the first volume 
of M. Rollin, where it is not com- 
posed of servile translations from the 
Morning Chronicle, consists of dull 
and disgusting diatribes, equally of- 
fensive and false. He accuses us of 
being assassins and corruptors, and 
thus concludes three pages of the 
foulest abuses :— 

The world is large, yet England has 
placed her foot in every part. From 
St. George’s Channel to Canton—from 
the Euphrates and the Ganges to the 
Baltic Sea—search out a race, a nation, 
who will, before their God, bear witness 
to the honour of England. Nay, where 
is the coast, the island, even the port, 
which she has not disquieted, ravaged, 
and contaminated? find, if you can, 
throughout the globe, not a slavish go- 
vernment, for she has her parasites 
everywhere, but a faithful alliance, a 
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fraternal relation, existing between her 
and others, excepting, perhaps, the red 
skins, which she has so frequently en- 
listed against her own children in the 
American wars, 

No; England is sisterless among 
nations. She counts her vassals by 
millions, either as subjects or pupils, 
but she has no friends, England is 
isolated, like the lone vulture in its 
eyrie. 

The page of history, like the ocean, is 
dotted over with the ruins which she has 
caused. Even while affecting to serve 
her allies, she despoiled them, as Spain 
during the wars of the Empire can testify. 
How did the English legion act, amidst 
the army of independence? Ii razed 
the fortifications, destroyed the mills, 
ruined trades and manufactures, during 
its retreat; and the result of this fra- 
ternal execution of its good ally has been 
that Spain is powerless and impoverished, 
and that her markets are groaning under 
the weight of English cotton fabrics. . . 
Liberty, religion, progress, civilization, 
and the sacred rights of conscience, are 
but mere words—pretexts for hypocrisy— 
in the vocabulary of Great Britain. It 
is rank blasphemy for England to pro- 
nounce such phrases. 


We had marked out twenty pas- 
sages, and at least sixty misstatements 
and misrepresentations, which we 
had intended to lay before the 
reader, but after this last it would 
seem to be a work of surplusage. 
It were vain to reason with so mis- 
chievous a madman as this, and we 
can only lament that one so destitute 
of judgment, foresight, and political 
sagacity, could ever have obtained 
a sway over any class of French- 
men, even in republican France. In 
our own country we often see how 
fluency of speech, and considerable 
powers of exposition, sarcasm, and 
declamation, are possessed by the 
emptiest and shallowest of men. 
Ledru Rollin further proves in this 
book, that a man may be considered 
a considerable orator, and be ac- 
cepted as the leader and adviser of a 
party, who is not only shallow and 
ignorant, but eminently mischievous, 
and entirely without judgment. 




























































































































































































































































































HOSE who have gained that ac- 
quaintance with the mystery of a 
Magazine which only constant and 
devoted readers can expect to enjoy, 
know that the writer, though donbt- 
less in all cases one and indivisible—a 
doctrine which it would be heresy to 
> yet accustomed to assume 

ifferent forms or personate different 
characters, as occasion may serve. In 
the last number of Fraser the pre- 
siding Proteus appeared as a Cam- 
bridge man, wholly intent on the 
system of his own university, spe- 
cially interested in its prosperity, and 
ardently desirous for its improve- 
ment; he is now about to put on an 
Oxford dress, and, as a matter of 
course, to adopt along with it an Ox- 
ford habit of mind, and an exclusive 
reference to Oxford matters, things 
in esse and in posse, existing evils and 
hypothetical reforms. 

In deference to the opinion which 
pronounces that no sermon—not 
even the lay homily of a periodical 
preacher—can be orthodox without 
a text, we have headed our article 
with one or two of the more recent 
Oxford pamphlets. Nevertheless, we 
are bound to say that we shall take 
but little more notice of them than 
if they had not been there. Mr. Row's 
Letter to Lord John Russell, as our 
readers know, has a sort of historical 
importance, having furnished most of 
the data, if not for the reasons with 
which its noble recipient introduced 
the unexpected announcement of the 
Commission, at any rate for both Mr. 
Heywood’s opening speech and Sir 
Robert Inglis’s reply,—a piece of 
good fortune which it owes not so 
much to its own merits of ability or 
temper as to the accident of its ap- 
pearance at a time when the subject 
was beginning to be canvassed among 

liticians, and any offer of systematic 
information was likely to be thank- 
fully received. His second Letter 
to Sir Robert Inglis, whose marked 
attentions to him certainly did seem 
to demand an equally marked ac- 
knowledgment, is little more than a 
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restatement in a blue cover of those 
representations which had already 
been laid before the public in a pink 
one. Less fortunate than its prede- 
cessor, it did not come out till after 
the question had been taken up by 
abler hands, and accordingly we do 
not find that it has attracted any 
particular notice. As we have no 
amende to make to Mr. Row, we 
shall leave him to go on his way 
while we pursue ours, aware as we 
are that, to a certain extent, we are 
travelling along the same road with 
him. And while we decline unsea- 
sonable company, still less do we wish 
to spend time in dealing with un- 
meaning opposition, such as we sup- 
pose is intended to be conveyed by 
the instalments of pleasantry dis- 
pensed from time to time by Lord 
John Russell's Post-Bag. They are 
generally attributed to a well-known 
Oxford philosopher, who, having 
vainly endeavoured all his life to 
rival Plato, has recently shown symp- 
toms ofa wish to acquire the honours 
of the name in another way, and be- 
come a sort of Plato Comicus. Pre- 
ferring as we do his jokes to his 
analogies, his imitations of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and the Artful Dodger to 
his disquisitions about unity and plu- 
rality, we greatly doubt whether 
there is enough of argument disco- 
verable in either to justify our giving 
them more than a nominal place in a 
paper which professes to treat of the 
wants of Oxford and their remedies. 
That which constitutes the peculiar 
interest of the University Question at 
the present moment is, of course, the 
prospect of the Commission. Ever 
since its appointment was known to 
be only a matter of time, the plead- 
ings of both parties, the reformers 
and the anti-reformers, have been ob- 
viously directed with a view to catch 
the ear of the Government, to re- 
assure and stimulate or to discourage 
and intimidate Lord John Russell. 
Before this number can possibly be in 
the hands of our readers, the ad- 
journed debate on Mr. Heywood's 
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motion, already twice delayed, will 
have come off in the House of Com- 
mons, ifit should be so fortunate as 
to escape the danger of a third post- 
ponement; and it is possible—whe- 
ther likely or no we are not suffi- 
ciently conversant with ministerial 
deliberations to be able to say,—that 
the names of the Commissioners may 
be gazetted even before that day, as 
the premier has not promised to wait 
till Mr. Gladstone has had an op- 
portunity of making his speech, and 
proving, with his usual elaborate 
subtlety, that while a parliamentary 
commission would have been almost, 
if not quite unexceptionable, a royal 
commission is the very thing in the 
whole world most undesirable and 
deserving of resistance. We shall be 
strictly adhering to the profession 
with which we set out, that of re- 
garding every thing from an Oxford 
point of view, if we express a some- 
what less qualified sympathy in Lord 
John Russell's proposal. ‘The posi- 
tions which Cambridge and Oxford 
have respectively taken up with re- 
gard to the Commission, though ap- 
arently similar, are in reality not a 
ittle different. In each case a large 
majority of the students has de- 
clared against external interference ; 
in each case the educational reforms 
lately consummated by each are put 
forward as the plea for permission to 
go on without inquiry. But there is 
one most important difference, and 
that is, in the persons whom the sig- 
natures represent. The Cambridge 
address was signed, more or less, by 
all parties in the University ; a few 
distinguished names were remarked 
as absent, but on the whole the list 
showed a sufficient number of those 
who had come forward in support of 
the new triposes. The ranks of the 
opponents of the Commission in Ox- 
ford, large and respectable as they 
may be, exhibit an unfortunate de- 
ficiency in that element whose ad- 
hesion happens to be of most im- 
portance,— the body which has been 
active in measures of self-reform. 
The manifesto of the heads of houses 
and proctors, published about six 
weeks back, was unluckily drawn up 
in the absence of the one member 
who had consistently supported the 
new statute for its own merits, and 
whose exertions were the cause of its 
receiving at last the reluctant assent 
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of his colleagues. In the same way 
among the younger residents it 1s 
well Seon that those who in the 
spring of 1848 inaugurated the move- 
ment which is now made the pretext 
for averting interference, are pre- 
cisely those who are most anxious 
that Lord John Russell should per- 
severe in his intention to establish a 
really efficient commission. We be- 
lieve that we are speaking their sense 
as well as our own when we say, that 
inquiry, whether conducted in the 
first instance under parliamentary or 
under royal auspices, is eminently 
calculated to do good to Oxford ; and 
that in proportion to its strictness, 
not only by establishing a general 
understanding between the Uni- 
versity and the nation, which is 
itself no insignificant object, but by 
effecting certain special changes 
which can only be effected by the 
ultimate act of the legislature, at the 
same time that they are absolutely 
necessary as a complement to the im- 
provements going on within. 
Attempts have not been wanting 
to represent this notion of an en- 
abling power as a mere delusion, de- 
signed to impose upon the non-aca- 
demical public. It has been trium- 
phantly remarked, as a thing of which 
no University man could entertain 
any doubt, that whether Govern- 
ment interference be good or bad, it 
cannot possibly stand in any sort of 
relation to the educational reforms so 
lately ratified. All that has to be 
done, we are told, is done; and even 
if it were not, no ministerial inquiry 
could help in bringing it about. 
Those who, like the author of the 
Post-Bag, prefer being laughed 
with as jokers to being laughed at as 
serious reasoners, find a capital op- 
portunity for putting extreme cases, 
and imagining Lord John or his 
nominees as moderators or examiners. 
It is not long, however, before an 
Oxford man, such as we have men- 
tioned, a real friend to the new sta- 
= and its new schools, is able to see 
point or two in which its working 
is impeded by obstacles which no in- 
ternal exertion can remove. New 
subjects require new teachers; and 
where are these tocome from? Even 
in the present range of study the 
average degree of instruction given 
must be ca alled unsatisfactory. The 
professorial system is almost at zero, 
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and the tutorial, which has super- 
seded it, is far from being as effective 
as it might be. The permitted exist- 
ence of private tuition is a confession 
of weakness in more ways than one; 
an evidence that the public resources 
of Oxford are insufficient to provide 
either for all who wish to learn, or 
for all who wish to teach. 

This being allowed, it surely be- 
comes a grave question how the 
new examinations are to be worked. 
It is perfectly true, that so soon as 
they are set in motion some hands 
will be found. Over and above the 
fact that professorships of the several 
branches of study now formally re- 
cognised in part of the university 
course; are in, actual existence, there 
is no doubt that the colleges will pro- 
vide tutors who will be ready to lec- 
ture as they best may. The system 
of college elections is tolerably elastic 
in this particular, fellows being often 
chosen specially with a view to tutor- 
ships, e.g. for their mathematical 
acquirements. Still, even if it be 
admitted, that, as a general rule, the 
colleges will do all they can, it does 
not follow that they can do all they 
would. And this brings us to one 
great reform which nothing but the 
aid of the legislature can accomplish 
—that of college foundations. We 
will not stop to answer the argu- 
ments by which it has been contend- 
ed that corporations are essentially 
inviolable, and that the civil power 
cannot do in 1850 what it did with 
the Universities themselves in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and 
with divers other corporate bodies 
fifteen or twenty years ago. Such 
reasoning betrays the same happy in- 
sensibility to political need which we 
recollect once meeting with in a bro- 
chure by an Oxford theologian of 
some celebrity, who, in his zeal to 
stir up parliament to a rejection of 
Sir Robert Peel’s Irish idieen, was 
ready to join issue on the assertion 
that the then existing Government 
was better than no Government at 
all. Nor need we vindicate inter- 
ference with founders’ wills on the 
general ground, amply sufficient as 
that is, which represents the neces- 
sary absurdity of supposing that the 
detailed regulations of one period can, 
without violent straining, be accom- 
modated to the uses of another, three 
or four centuries off. The case is 
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not one to be settled by appeal to 
presumption or to analogy, but by a 
simple reference to actual facts. The 
admirable letters of ‘ Oxoniensis,’ 
which have appeared in The Times 
during the past month, establish, be- 
yond doubt, that the present practice 
of fellowship elections violates not 
only the spirit of founders’ intentions 
but their very letter. We are not 
left to argue, as we well might, that 
though the founder living in the 
fourteenth century may have natu- 
rally taken delight in close fellow- 
ships, there is good reason to believe 
that, with a view of modern necessi- 
ties before him, he would think very 
differently now ; we can adopt a more 
direct line, and contend that he never 
meant close fellowships, in the sense 
in which they now exist, or in an 

sense analogous to it, to exist at all. 
The fellowships which the Oxford 
founders endowed were not provisions 
on which graduates, their education 
being completed, were meant to live, 
either usefully as teachers or use- 
lessly as sinecurists, but means of 
maintenance for learners, persons at 
the time of their election in statu 
pupillari, who came up to Oxford to 
be educated—in many cases with the 
condition that they should!/afterwards 
take priest’s orders, pray for their 
benefactors’ souls, and in other ways 
do the work of the Church. The 
place of education then was the Uni- 
versity—a literary republic of lec- 
turers on all the then defined depart- 
ments of knowledge. The students 
probably at first lived independently 
—gradually it became the custom to 
join some hall kept by amember of the 
university, just as a person in modern 
times would naturally take lodgings 
at a respectable house which chanced 
to offer some slight advantages: the 
colleges were a step beyond these, not 
only supplying reputable board and 
lodging, but supplying them free of 
expense, and in return imposing cer- 
tain domestic duties. Now then we 
see the rhyme and the reason of close 
foundations. The founder wished 
his own kindred, or, failing these, the 
natives of his own neighbourhood or 
county, to enjoy the benefits of good 
schooling and moral superintendence, 
if possible, to the end of time—and so 
he founded one or more fellowships ; 
just as now, if such things could be 
bequeathed, a man might leave a no- 
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mination to Eton or Winchester, as 
a perpetual legacy, to be enjoyed 
by the successive generations of his 
family in turn. Whether this kind 
of bequest is desirable, and ought to 
be permanently respected by the 
State, we need not discuss, as the 
question would only be one of the 
barest abstract interest. The fellow- 
ships as they now are, and have been 
for two hundred years at least, are 
nothing of the sort. The absorption 
of the University into the Collegiate 
system has given them a fresh cha- 
racter. The fellows are now, practi- 
cally, the teachers of the University 
—or, at any rate, whatever they may 
be, they are certainly not the learners. 
Such a change, whether it be thought 
good or bad, at any rate cannot have 
been foreseen by the founders. At 
the time when they lived there seem- 
ed no danger that the poor scholar, 
whose highest ultimate functions 
reached to works of mechanical de- 
votion, would supersede the professor 
in the fountain of Oxford instruction. 
Limited as their wishes may have 
been, at any rate they never willed 
that their relatives or fellow-coun- 
trymen should possess perpetual pri- 
vileges as integral parts of a learned 
body, either in active or in sleeping 
partnership. There have, indeed, 
been persons, miscalled benefactors 
in later years, who have entertained 
this wish; being anxious to secure 
for their posterity, not only acertain 
income, but a certain place in a lite- 
Tary society, no matter whether the 
nominees were likely to adorn the 
position or no; and there have been 
colleges which have accepted the be- 
nefaction avowedly on those terms, 
and increased the number of their 
fellows by these portentous additions : 
but originally it was not so. The 
= bulk of Oxford fellowships were 
ounded expressly and ney 
for a purpose to which that whic 

they at present fulfil bears no kind 
of relation. It is not in sinecurism, 
ey speaking, that the deviation 
rom the founders’ wills consists. The 
most industrious fellow and tutor is 
equally an anomaly with the merest 
drone who receives the proceeds of 
his fellowship while living on the 
Continent, or drags on a useless life in 
his college rooms. We are not say- 
ing that the fellowships ought imme- 
diately to be restored to their original 
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pu . Greatly as we deplore the 
total sacrifice of the University tothe 
Colleges, we are far fromdenying that 
the tutorial system has done much to 
justify itself, and become entitled to 
a formal recognition, or that the ex- 
istence of sinecurism is, on the whole, 
the great practical abuse. But we 
must insist, as strongly as we can, 
that if the fellowships are to be con- 
tinued on their present footing, the 
abolition of local and personal re- 
strictions is absolutely necessary, asa 
matter of justice no less than of ex- 
pediency. Without it even a suc- 
cessful crusade against sinecurism 
would be but a very mixed good. 
We cannot desire to see those who 
were never intended to teach at all 
set upon teaching simply in order 
that they may do something for their 
money, at the same time that we rea- 
dily admit that the money under the 
circumstances may be fairly earned 
by others selected for the purpose of 
teaching. A tutorship held by a 
member of a close foundation, ex- 
cept in purely accidental cases, is 
only a good thing in the sense in 
which anything calculated to ex- 
tract work out of such a person 
would be good; in its other and 
more important aspect, as affecting 
not the individual himself but his 
pupils, it is likely to be a considerable 
evil. Even if competition were un- 
limited, the presence of any man 
qualified to afford only an inferior 
species of instruction‘ would be an 
undesirable thing; but where the 
number of public teachers is re- 
stricted, and each tutor fills a place 
which but for him another would 
have had, the mischief becomes no 
longer merely negative. As we have 
said, under the old system, when 
only classics and mathematics have to 
be taught, the work is not done suffi- 
ciently. This, it may be easily con- 
ceived, is to a great extent owing to 
the part in tuition necessarily belong- 
ing to the close fellows. What, 
then, is to be expected under the new 
system, if the effort, which will of 
course be made to meet its require- 
ments, is to be made only by those 
who are already at work, either ac- 
tually or potentially? Something 
is always due to the atmosphere in 
which a man lives and to the mechan- 
ism with which he works; and so a 
person of inferior acquirements may 
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contrive to fall into the system of 
lecturing already existing, and be, so 
to speak, supported by his com- 
nions. But what are such men to 
o with the new régime now on the 
point of coming into operation, when 
the individual tutor will have to take 
his own line, and rely on something 
like creative power? An inferior 
mathematician will hardly start at 
once into a tolerable lecturer on na- 
tural philosophy, or a dull instructor 
in Herodotus and Thucydides into a 
decently-capable exponent of ‘ Mo- 
dern History and the cognate Sci- 
ences.’ Here, then, is a plain and 
distinct thing for the Commissioners 
to report upon and the Government 
to remedy. The colleges possess no 
means of opening their own fellow- 
ships ;'a liberal interpretation of their 
statutes is all that is in their power; 
and this, besides the fact that it is not 
very likely to be the received custom 
in a close college, is always checked 
by the prospect of an appeal to the 
visitor, who, useless as an enabling 
authority, has considerable disabling 
wer. This, too, happens to be a 
distinctively Oxford grievance; at 
Cambridge, most, if not all, of the 
colleges have got their foundations 
thrown open by one means or an- 
other, and are either rejoicing in 
new sets of statutes or comforting 
themselves with the repairs of the 
old. ‘The new triposes may be work- 
able by the existing machinery ; the 
new schools cannot succeed in any 
real sense without fresh powers, to be 
obtained from the legislature alone. 
On similar grounds we are inclined 
to plead for a relaxation of the rule 
which in most cases compels the fel- 
lows to take orders. After what has 
just been said about founders’ wills, 
it is clear that the question is simply 
one of expediency, as no one can 
pretend that the present conception 
of a fellow at all answers to that en- 
tertained by Wykeham or Wayn- 
fiete. We feel, however, that we 
are likely to encounter more oppo- 
sition here than in the matter of 
county restrictions, in proportion as 
the status quo rests on something more 
than a mere unwillingness to disturb 
things as they are. No one will 
maintain as an abstract good the de- 
sirability of committing education to 
members of a certain family or of a 
certain diocese; many, especially in 
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Oxford, believe that the clergy are 
sure to be in any case the best in- 
structors of youth. The new func- 
tions which have been usurped by 
the fellows, however inappropriate to 
them as founders’ kindred, are thought 
to be singularly suitable to them as 
clergymen. Nor would we ourselves 
wish to undervalue the high educa- 
tional advantages which belong to a 
clergyman by virtue of his office, 
especially as a tutor, who has not only 
to lecture to his pupils but to super- 
intend them generally. Still we 
would submit, that in Tebedine to be 
the chief, if not the only, instructors 
in science and literature within the 
precincts of the University, the clergy 
are somewhat exceeding their due. 
They have long ceased to be exclu- 
sively the learned profession; and 
not only this, but the learning which 
the laity have acquired has been in 
some measure at their expense. In 
the present state of England, holy 
orders are unfortunately the one 
calling which demands least prepara- 
tion from the candidate for ad- 
mission. We are not speaking, of 
course, of politics or landed proprie- 
torship, but of those lines of life 
which, being called professions, seem 
to involve some professional train- 
ing. A man takes orders, trusting 
to become a good parish priest by 
practice, just as he does not begin, as 
a general rule, his theological studies 
till after he has bound himself to 
preach certain doctrines. A certificate 
of orthodoxy and morality from the 
college, a common university degree, 
an attendance, perhaps, at two or 
three courses of divinity lectures, and, 
lastly, an examination passed before 
a bishop, are about all the pre- 
liminaries which are necessary to re- 
ceiving ordination, at least for an 
Oxford man. It is apprehended, 

rhaps with some justice, that a 
igher standard of theological pro- 
ficiency would not only exclude a 
large number of applicants, but by the 
mechanism which would be needed 
to support it, academical competition 
and the consequent premium on zeal- 
ous and successful lecturing, create 
excitement which might be eccle- 
siastically dangerous, and provoke 
the raising of questions with which 
the Church is not prepared to cope. 
Still, this very caution, salutary as it 
may be for the Church, is plainly a 
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reason against expecting from the 
clergy a peculiar aptitude for intel- 
lectual education. A barrister or a 
physician, if set up to lecture in 
Greek history or moral philosophy, 
would, doubtless, be in danger of 
importing his legal or medical habits 
of thought and inquiry into the 
consideration of his new subject ; but 
he would at any rate have the ad- 
vantage of having previously gone 
through a course of more or less de- 
finite intellectual exertion, amount- 
ing almost to a scientific training. 
Yet we should certainly be sorry to 
see questions of general intellectual 
interest treated exclusively by bar- 
risters or physicians. ‘Theology, it is 
true, stands on a different ground 
from that occupied by law or medi- 
cine. Our scholastic forefathers de- 
lighted to call it the mother and 
queen ofsciences ; and though we may 
differ from them in our conception 
both of theology and of science—two 
not unimportant differences, affect- 
ing as they do the two principal 
terms of the proposition—we will 
own that a man who is deeply versed 
in theology in its true sense, who 
has attentively studied and ascer- 
tained the foundations of religious 
faith, would have far higher claims 
on our confidence as a general in- 
structor than a merely literary man, 
who has not troubled himself about 
theoretic belief. But our point is, 
that theology, as a study, is not pur- 
sued by the mass of the clergy. As 
devoted to their sacred calling they 
may, indeed, be expected to bring 
with them to their historical or 
philosophical researches a higher 
and purer morality ; but this is vi- 
tiated by the professional spirit which 
here, as in other cases, originated by 
the lower natures, rarely fails to in- 
fect the higher. Some, it is true, 
are professed divines, and as such 
are not unwilling to approach the 
whole field of knowledge from that 
point of view; but they are too apt 
first to assume an arbitrary theo- 
logy, and then, instead of working 
out the various problems of secular 
learning, and showing their coinci- 
dence with the conclusions of the 
mother science, to discard all ordinary 
methods of investigation, and discuss 
profane literature by the light of 
theological intuition rather than of 
grammar and dictionary. We are 
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speaking here, as elsewhere, espe- 
cially of Oxford and its phenomena. 
Do any of our readers recollect a 
work entitled Christian Morals, which 
appeared ten years ago, and excited 
very general attention, as bearing 
the name of the then Professor of 
Moral Philosophy? Do they ré- 
member how in that book the ano- 
tomical structure of animals was ex- 
plained by the cross, and the error of 
supporting an exclusively Neptunian 
or exclusively Vulcanian theory in 
geology proved by a reference to the 
union of fire and water in spiritual 
baptism? Will they believe us when 
we state that the same lecturer is said 
to be in the habit of indoctrinating 
his pupils with philology,—a science 
which he hopes one day to conquer 
back for the Church, after a peculiar 
system of his own, according to which 
the cardinal meaning of the Greek 
dsxeues is represented to be, J deck 
myself? But we need not dwell on 
the eccentricities of a single person, 
though it must be remembered that 
he is an Oxford tutor of high repu- 
tation and somewhat ostentatiously 
known to the world. It is of more 
importance to remark the exteat to 
which the study of Aristotle’s Ethics, 
the great Oxford text-book, has suf- 
fered from the theological disputes of 
the place. That work has itself 
acted upon theology in a very consi- 
derable degree, not only in the middle 
ages, but quite recently, within the 
present century, the two principal 
Oxford movements, that of Hampden 
and Whately, and that of Newman 
and Pusey, having been coloured al- 
most indefinitely by the Aristotelian 
philosophy ; and the reaction has 
been no less signal, causing Aristotle 
to be explained throughout accord- 
ing to Rationalistic or Catholic views 
especially. ‘The book has been made 
a sort of second Bible, and the conse- 
quence has been that people have in- 
quired not what as a matter of fact 
the author did think, but what, as 
the model teacher, he ought to have 
thought. Nor have attempts been 
wanting to subject logic to theology, 
though the greater precision and de- 
terminateness of the science dealt 
with has kept tolerably independent ; 
and the extensive use of Mr. Mill’s 
great work in Oxford is a striking 
proof that his opponents are unable 
to resist him on their own ground. 
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We have treated the question 
of compulsory orders solely with 
reference to Oxford education, and 
must leave our readers to judge for 
themselves how far the Church is 
benefited by a practice which is 
constantly inducing men to join her 
ministry, not for its own sake, but 
for the secular occupation attached to 
it. One other view of the question, 
however, we may glance at, as affect- 
ing education no less than that on 
which we have been enlarging. The 
rule may be regarded with reference 
to those whom it excludes as well as 
to those whom it includes. Its ope- 
ration costs Oxford yearly many valu- 
able men, who, not intending to take 
orders, connect themselves at once 
with some lay profession. Even as a 
layman, a fellow of a college has 
many temptations to abandon Ox- 
ford and its work for some more re- 
munerative employment, especially 
with a view to matrimony; how 
much more when he knows, that if 
he stays and labours upon his fel- 
lowship he will in time be compelled 
to take orders or resign? ‘Thus we 
come to the conclusion, that the re- 
laxation of compulsory orders is an- 
other object for Government consi- 
deration. We have used the word 
‘relaxation’ advisedly, not wishing to 
commit ourselves to any definite 
opinion as to the extent of the 
change. Ofcourse we should wish 
to see the clergy as a body ade- 
quately represented among the Ox- 
ford tutors, were it only that the ec- 
clesiastical system of the place, par- 
ticularly the college chapel, may be 
properly kept up. But we do not 
ene that there would be any 
difficulty in finding clergymen, even 
if the restriction were abolished and 
taking orders left strictly optional, so 
long as college livings and other 
clerical privileges continue. In the 
one college in Oxford in which the 
fellows as a body are left free to take 
orders or not, as they please (for in 
Merton and All Sovils the society is 
under other than academical in- 
fluences), there is scarcely a single 
fellow who has not chosen to be a 
clergyman. Still, as some may think 
it desirable that a certain number of 
chaplainsshould be statutably secured 
to each college, we have no wish to 
= for a total abolition of the 
rule of which we complain. 
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Hitherto we have spoken of the 
necessity of relief for the tutorial 
body, as if it were on them that Ox- 
ford education mainly depended. We 
must not forget, however, that there 
are other depositories of public in- 
struction, more dignified, and possibly 
more important, though at the pre- 
sent day they are barely emerging 
from the shade into which the slow 
but sure course of academical revolu- 
tions has thrown them. The great- 
ness of a university, in the eye of the 
world, must always be measured by 
its professors. There is something 
essentially local in a tutor’s reputa- 
tion ; his functions are confined to his 
own college, though that college may 
stand at the head of the University ; 
and as they generally consist of some- 
thing more than mere lecturing, their 
complexity seems to preclude any 
decided excellence in the lectures 
themselves. These, if the lecturer 
be naturally a man of acuteness, may 
be admirable specimens of exposi- 
tion, and eminently adapted to the 
purpose for which they were deli- 
vered ; but they will hardly be such 
as can edify other nations or the non- 
academical part of the thinking world 
in England. A professor, on the 
contrary, being in theory, at least, 
devoted to his subject, may be rea- 
sonably expected to carry his re- 
searches to some depth, and produce 
something which may have preten- 
sions to European fame. Besides, he 
is, in most cases, alone in his glory, 
not like a tutor, only one among 
many ; and thus there is all the more 
probability that he will really be a 
distinguished man—the flower of the 
University which he is selected to re- 
present. We have already disclaimed 
saying, that it would be a good thing 
if the University system could be en- 
tirely re-established in the place of 
the Collegiate. It may still be right 
to have instruction which, more 
humble and circumscribed in its 
scope, is at the same time more in- 
dividualizing, and therefore better 
adapted to impress the mass of pupils, 
just as it may be necessary to supply 
the defects to which even public tui- 
tion is exposed, from the mere fact 
of its being public, by continuing to 
sanction private tutors, for the bene- 
fit of those men who require to have 
special pains bestowed on them. Still, 
whatever goes on within the walls of 
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colleges, it is of the greatest moment 
that there should be free and ener- 
ic lecturing without. The ve 
thing which makes it unfit to do all 
that tuition can do is really its ex- 
cellence. Those who would profit 
by it must have previous ations 
as well as power to extract individual 
benefit from a general exposition. It 
is a razor which does not condescend 
to cutting blocks. Then there is its 
extensiveness and universality, and 
as connected with that, its gratuitous- 
ness. According to its original con- 
ception, which must surely revive in 
proportion as the system itself re- 
vives, it was open to all without dis- 
tinction. Strangers could come and 
listen to the teaching which Oxford 
provided throughout the great circle 
of sciences, whether matriculated stu- 
dents or not. Students could matri- 
culate and go through the whole 
course without being obliged to enter 
at any college or hall, or rather, 
without feeling the obligation; for 
halls were then mere boarding- 
houses without tuition-fees, and col- 
leges supported their inmates, instead 
of being supported by them. Thus, 
the gratuitous freeness of professorial 
instruction, save in one or two in- 
stances, which should be removed 
without delay, is one most important 
reason why it should have full cur- 
rency. Poor scholars, unable to 
afford the luxury of collegiate super- 
intendence, would naturally be pre- 
pared, by their quickness and zeal 
for learning, to profit by what they 
heard, far more than those who are 
introduced to Oxford studies for their 
parents’ pleasure rather than for 
their own; and the ardour excited 
would be at once the lecturer’s truest 
encouragement and the best thank- 
offering to the University. Au reste, 
it may be worth while to remind Sir 
Robert Inglis, who, in a vein of nine- 
teenth-century vivaciousness quite 
unusual to him, declares professors 
to be superseded by books, that a 
living teacher has at least two ad- 
vantages—he can modify his instruc- 
tion as he sees occasion, explaining 
and developing on the spur of the 
moment; and ‘his presence will give 
scope to that personal respect and 
enthusiasm which, in the reader of 
an admired book, is raised only to be 
left unsatisfied. So much, then, for 
what the professorial system might 
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do, if it were ever to exist in its effi- 
ciency. At present it must be con- 
sidered as almost defunct, in spite of 
some recent signs of life. In moral 
—— in logic, and in modern 
istory, great exertions are now being 
made, and with signal success, espe- 
cially in the case of the latter, which, 
being as yet not an actual part of 
ecademieal study, can hardly be made 
popular, except by a man of real and 
commanding ability, like the present 
professor; but it remains to be seen 
whether these are more than isolated 
instances, accidental in their nature 
and temporary in their duration. It 
requires a spirit of permanent self- 
denial, for a man whose gifts would 
ensure him success anywhere, to work 
heartily upon an appointment not 
worth 500/. a-year. In too many 
cases he will feel that, as it is onl 
his indisposition to active life which 
induces him to be content with so 
small an income, he has a good ex- 
cuse for sinking into literary ease, 
and simply discharging his statutable 
duties,— perhaps not even these, if 
the example of lis predecessors has 
left him any excuse for avoiding 
them. Yet such is the value of the 
great majority of the Oxford pro- 
fessorships—we had almost said of 
all; for the only exception we know, 
the chair of Sanscrit—is one which, 
in the present condition of the Uni- 
versity, is probably of less importance 
than any; nay, we doubt whether 
there are many which exceed 300. 
A university professor ought to com- 
mand the same station in society as 
a leader in any other calling—a bar- 
rister or a medical man. He is not 
exposed to their risks, and so he may 
afford to sacrifice some portion of 
their gains; but at any rate his in- 
come should be able to bear a com- 
parison with theirs, and no reduction 
of salaries should fix it lower than 
12001. or 1500/. a-year. In the case 
of the clerical professors, the resources 
of Church preferment give some 
means of remedying the inequality. 
Sometimes a valuable place, such as 
a canonry of Christ Church, is at- 
tached to the professorship. At all 
events, the professor can have some- 
thing given to him by way of ac- 
knowledgment for his services. Those 
who excuse the silence of the Regius 
Professor of Greek on the score of 
the miserable poverty of his stipend, 
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should recollect that he owes his 
deanery to his reputation as a scho- 
lar, and that, under his circumstances, 
he is not fulfilling the obligation 
merely by presiding over the chap- 
ter and the college. Our readers 
will have foreseen that we are going 
again to invoke the Government, 
though this time we confess ourselves 
somewhat doubtful as to the way in 
which our wishes should be met. 
The Crown can hardly be expected 
to found new professorships on a large 
scale, or to raise those already in being 
to the level required, at least, in the 
present state of the question of ad- 
mitting Dissenters—a question into 
which we expressly decline entering. 
On the whole we lean to the belief, 
that the University must be restored 
by the help of the Colleges. Only a 
portion of the fellowships ix each 
college are needed for tutorial pur- 
poses, even if private tuition be in- 
cluded; and it seems as if something 
might be done with the remainder 
towards the better endowment of 
professorial chairs. This would, of 
course, necessitate an act of the legis- 
lature ; and as the difficulties in exe- 
cution would be considerable, it will 
furnish a most appropriate subject 
for a really extensive and dispassion- 
ate inquiry on the part of the Com- 
missioners. 

In the foregoing pages we have 
purposely viewed everything with 
reference to one point, the proposed 
action of the Government upon Ox- 
ford. Assuming this to be desirable, 
we have shown the principal ways in 
which it may be made to produce a 
beneficial result. We are well aware 
that many will think us far too san- 
guine and unsuspicious, if, indeed, 
they do not set us down as time-serv- 
ing, cowardly, or treacherous. We 
must plead guilty to the first part of 
the charge, so far as to confess that 
we are in no way jealous of the in- 
tentions of the Government as we 
apprehend them. Nothing that we 
have seen, either of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s deportment on this particular 
occasion, or of his policy on kindred 
subjects, makes us fear that any vio- 
lent and uninstructed innovation will 
proceed from the Commission. The 
dread which some entertain of a per- 
manent Board of Enquiry settled in 
Oxford, pocketing large salaries and 
dictating to the University, appears 
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to us simply chimerical. Ministers 
are not likely just now to bring 
about ecclesiastical crises purely for 
their own amusement. They may 
be latitudinarian, but their latitu- 
dinarianism has shown itself in resist- 
ing rather than in_ introducing 
change. So far from being a Whig 
job, we suspect the Commission is 
likely to prove a thankless service. 
Our desires are not for spoliation but 
for help; our fears respect the arrival 
of the former much less than the 
non-arrival of the latter. The Go- 
vernment has far greater inducement 
to play King Log than King Stork. 
To propose any reform which shall be 
really efficient, and yet amount to 
even a temporary settlement of the 
question between the English Uni- 
versities and the English people, is a 
task of infinite difficulty. A report, 
which, while wearing the semblance 
of a recommendation of improve- 
ments, shall preserve as much as 
possible the status guo, will be far the 
easiest solution of the problem which 
the Commissioners can adopt; and 
the genius of Lord John Russell’s ad- 
ministration is likely to acquiesce in 
it only toogladly. We do not throw 
out this merely as a taunt; on the 
contrary, we are quite sensible of the 
peculiar perplexities in which any 
modern minister must find himself, 
especially in regard to matters affect- 
ing the Church and Education. We 
feel that we are asking the Govern- 
ment to take a view of the Univer- 
sities, which though, as we believe, 
the true one, is likely to suit neither 
of the extreme parties, at the same 
time that it involves a decided inde- 
pendent course of action. All that 
we can allege in its favour beyond 
our own conviction is a belief, found- 
ed on some experience and observa- 
tion, that it will satisfy those Oxford 
residents whom a politician like Lord 
John Russell ought to be most 
anxious to consult,—liberal Church- 
men desirous not to pull down, but to 
reform and restore. It is easy to say 
that the Universities must be con- 
formed to the spirit of the age; and 
we for ourselves hope that we have 
shown no tendency unduly to resist 
that spirit, or to set medixvalism 
above modern industrialism. But 
we are persuaded, nevertheless, that, 
Oxford bigotry apart, a University 
must always be, more or less, a wit- 
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ness against the age, and that a mi- 
nister in encouraging its develope- 
ment must be prepared to thwart 
certain popular prejudices. Oxford, 
even under liberal auspices, will have 
a very hard game to play. She may 
enlarge her teaching till it includes 
first-rate instruction on the most 
utilitarian subjects ; but even so she 
will be in danger of losing the com- 
mercial classes of the country. The 
antithesis is not so much between 
useless and useful learning, as be- 
tween learning and practical expe- 
rience. In these times, when the 
exigencies of society are growing 
hourly greater, and the chance for 
any man of establishing a position 
for life indefinitely deferred, it is 
sure to become more and more a 
question whether the three years 
between nineteen and two-and-twen- 
ty can be advantageously bestowed 
on mere learning by any one who 
has his way in the world to make. By 
a curious fatality, the time for enter- 
ing the University has been gradu- 
ally postponed in proportion as time 
has been seen to be more valuable 
with reference to active life. We 
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have no boy-bachelors like Wolsey ; 
yet in our age an early start in the 
world is of far more importance than 
it can ever have been in his. It 
would seem as if the only two classes 
on which a University can perma- 
nently calculate are the aristocracy 
and the clergy. The bar is not 
likely long to grant special immuni- 
ties in consideration of an academica! 
degree: nor even if medical studies 
were revived in Oxford could they 
hope to hold their ground against a 
less exclusive and more practical pre- 
paration elsewhere. A crisisis plainly 
coming upon us, and it is one which 
should be laid to heart, both by the 
statesmen who superintend the Uni- 
versities and by the residents who 
actually conduct them. That they 
can wholly avert it we do not say 
but it is possible that they may miti- 
gate its force by bending and accom- 
modating themselves to it, so far as 
it appears to be the result of a na- 
tural law of growth, and by steadily 
resisting and counteracting it where- 
ever it shows itself as the harbinger 
of dissolution and decay. 


THE HEIRS OF GAUNTRY. A TALE. 


Cuapter I. 


O one need describe the ancient 

cathedral-town of Salisbury, en- 
dowed as it is with two lights to 
tempt the traveller to turn aside, 
and spend, at least, a few hours on 
the wild plain of Stonehenge, and in 
the aisles and cloisters of the most 
graceful building that England has 
to boast of. No one need describe 
it; yet is it pleasing to recall its 
quaint and conventual gravity; the 
massive walls of the bishop's garden ; 
the trim green, surrounded by the 
sedate-faced dwellings of ancient 
maid and widowed matron ; the tall 
and graceful spires; the still and se- 
cluded cloisters; all beautified by 
the reverend repose that surrounds 
and sanctifies the semi-ecclesiastical 
atmosphere that belongs to the whole 
area of the Cathedral Close. A grey 
sobriety reigns in every nook and 
corner of that part of the town: you 
hear from hour to hour the soft, 
sweet chimes of the cathedral bells; 
and the silver-toned voices of the 
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choristers melt out beyond the walls, 
and waft the service high and anthem 
clear to the hearing of the wanderers 
beyond the doors. 

No persons of any great rank or 
riches live in these antique and well- 
behaved looking dwellings. You 
may there find the widow of a canon, 
or the niece of a half-pay officer, or 
the relict of some churchman, keep- 
ing up a decent appearance on very 
small means, and, perhaps, making a 
short display at the time of an assize 
ball or race week; for there are 
balls and races at Salisbury, and 
that ancient city still retains a master 
of the ceremonies,—a charge~now 
given over into the hands of a dan- 
cing-master, whe perambulates the 
country with a fiddle in a gig, pre- 
pared to give lessons to any one in 
the counties of Wilts and Dorset at a 
very moderate expense. 

On the edge of the wild, bare up- 
lands to the south-west of Salisbury 
lies a property belonging to the 
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Welsh family of Glyn Meredith. 
Boscombe was the jointure-house to 
which the dowagers had retired from 
time to time as younger viscounts 
succeeded to the honours of Gauntry. 
Gauntry Castle itself was situated in 
one of the counties of North Wales, 
amid the stern and sterile mountain 
scenery which borders the romantic 
shores of Merioneth and Caernarvon ; 
and Gauntry was the pride of the 
neighbourhood, as well as the chief 
boast of the Glyn Merediths. 

It was a property of great extent. 
A magnificent park surrounded the 
castle, with a stately seclusion, and 
the building itself was one of the 
most beautiful relics of the mighty 
masonry of olden times; bearing on 
its grey and massive walls the so- 
lemnizing touch of four hundred 
ages, and gleaming out of the woods 
that surround it as a landmark to 
the ships sailing on the sea that flows 
at the foot of the hills of Gauntry. 

In the year 17—, this splendid 
property fell to the share of a young 
man of nineteen. Henry Viscount 
Meredith succeeded his father in the 
spring of the year ; the latter having 
died suddenly, when it was supposed 
that he was recovering from an ill- 
ness that had attacked him in the 
preceding January. The Viscount 
died, however, and the property fell 
into the hands of his only son, then 
a young man at Oxford. Every one 
deplored the untimely death of the 
father, as it was meet and right to 
do, and every one rejoiced at the ac- 
cession of the young heir, which was 
equally right ; and when every one 
had compassionated the widow their 
duty was done, and the Glyn Mere- 
diths were dismissed from the minds 
of the uninterested public in distant 
parts of England. 

It was not so in Salisbury, how- 
ever; for there resided in a small, 
grave, quaint-faced dwelling on the 
Cathedral Green, a Mr. and Mrs. 
Glyn Meredith. The gentleman was 
a first-cousin of the last Lord Mere- 
dith ; the lady was the daughter of 
a canon, who had left her sole pro- 
prietress of the dim dwelling where 
she and her husband resided, with 
two children, a boy and a girl, of the 
ages of five and seven. 

Endowed with a very spare for- 
tune, this couple were, at the same 
time, very sensible of what they 
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owed to themselves as branches of 
so —— a tree as that of the 
family of Glyn Meredith. They 
never spoke of each other to familiar 
friends without the pompous use of 
both names—both names appeared 
on their small, square, parsimonious, 
visiting-cards; and in every room in 
their house there hung upon the 
wall an ugly coloured drawing of 
Gauntry —sketches by Mrs. Glyn 
Meredith's mother-in-law, in the very 
hideous style in which weak talents 
developed themselves about sixty 
years ago, when water-colour was at 
its mildest and meekest, and pale in- 
digo trees looked as if their heads 
had been frizzed and powdered in 
the fashion of the day. 

Mrs. Glyn Meredith was a pale, 
washed-out, worn-out looking crea- 
ture, with kind, unmeaning eyes, like 
nothing but oysters, and a mouth 
furnished with a number of small, 
crushed-looking teeth, which she had 
a habit of half closing, and thus 
making her speech painfully indis- 
tinct to her acquaintances. Enjoy- 
ing, as she did, only a very moderate 
share of health, there was a pale, 
saffron tinge in her complexion, 
which, united to light yellow hair 
and light eyelashes, made her con- 
spicuously like some _tortoiseshell 
cat well up in years; and when 
she sat slowly blinking her pale 
eyes, as she always did in sunlight 
or firelight, one could almost have 
fancied that one heard her purr. 
Her dress was regulated by a comely 
economy, as was her small household, 
consisting of two children and three 
servants, herself and her husband. 

This husband was a man of about 
fifty. He had married Miss Wynn, 
the only daughter of one of the ca- 
nons of Salisbury, and with her had 
obtained a small fortune of about 
five thousand pounds— if fortune so 
small a sum can be called,—and the 
house in which they lived in the 
pleasant Cathedral Green. There 
they had lived comfortably, quietly, 
and well; for with few wishes, and 
fewer children, there was nothing to 
make them spend their money and 
then wish for more. They had 
enough to enable them to support 
the name of Glyn Meredith im so 
sedate a place as Salisbury with a 
considerable dignity; and none of 
their neighbours were ever found 
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wanting in kindly to the 
minor branch of the great family 
that had taken root in the county of 
Wilts some fifteen years before. Mr. 
and Mrs. Glyn Meredith had been 
married nine years before they had 
any family, and Mrs. Glyn Meredith 
felt almost entitled to apologize for 
the surprise caused by the birth of 
Miss Glyn Meredith, so great was 
the astonishment expressed by the 
ladies of the Cathedral Close, when 
the fact appeared in baby-clothes 
and cockadeless cap of dainty lace. 

‘It ought to have been a boy,’ said 
one of the Mesdames Finch, as she 
bustled across the green on a sunny 
October afternoon, after her first in- 
terview with the baby. 

‘Why ” said the daughter-in-law. 

‘Oh, my dear, the property—such 
a fine property, Gauntry!’ 

‘Yes; but there is an heir for 
Gauntry.’ 

‘ Better have two,’ said Mrs. Old 
Finch, as she was always called, to 
distinguish her from the younger 
lady, who resided with her mother- 
in-law, while Tom Finch was frying 
his liver to cinders in some remote 
part of India, on behalf of his wife 
and a family of dismally ugly chil- 
dren, who were quartered in Mrs. 
Old Finch’s comfortable square house 
at the corner of the green. 

Two years later, Mrs. Glyn Mere- 
dith gave a younger recruit to the 
heirs of Gauntry; and then Mrs. 
Old Finch said that she was satisfied, 
and she now hoped that Mrs. Glyn 
Meredith would have no more—two 
were sufficient. And it was so; Mrs. 
Glyn Meredith had no more ; and the 
children grew up to the ages of seven 
and five without any remarkable 
turn of fortune occurring to direct 
the eyes and thoughts of the neigh- 
bourhood towards them, until the 
sudden death of Lord Meredith took 
pn and then the Glyn Merediths 

ad something more to talk of than 
other people. Mr. Meredith was the 
next heir to the lands of Gauntry, 
failing the young man who now had 
possession of them ; though, of course, 
his decease was not a thing to be 
looked for, even by the most san- 
guine friends of the younger branch. 
it was suspected by those who knew 
them that the Merediths had not been 
on the best terms with his late lord- 
ship for some time before his death ; 
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and the suspicion was a perfectly 
correct one. There had been a quar- 
rel of great bitterness between the 
families, on account of the smaller 
property of Boscombe, claimed by 
both, and at last obtained by the last 
viscount’s father, to the prejudice of 
Glyn Meredith and his heirs. This 
dispute had calmed down into silent 
dislike and mutual alienation; al- 
though the humbler branch of the 
family still prided itself in its lordly 
root, and spoke of Gauntry as the 
lawful centre of its love and interest. 
Thus, when the Viscount died, Mr. 
and Mrs. Meredith appeared in a 
mourning deeper than the grey dra- 
peries of the modern light-afiliction 
style of fashionable mourning esta- 
blishments. The Glyn Merediths 
edged their cards with black, and 
sent round thanks for obliging in- 
quiries, when they began to see a 
little company once more; and in this 
there was no pretence, for they felt 
the sorrow of the feudal days for 
their defunct chief, and prognosti- 
cated with gloomy triumph the speedy 
marriage of the young Viscount, and 
the retirement of the Dowager to the 
jointure-house of Boscombe. 

This Viscountess Meredith had 
never been seen by the Merediths; 
all that was known of her was that 
she had been one of the seven beau- 
tiful and haughty ladies Saint Ger- 
mains; that she had brought her 
husband a hundred thousand pounds, 
left to her by an uncle; and that at 
Gauntry she had queened it for twenty 
years with the high hand and strong 
will that belonged to her lineage. 

Mrs. Meredith was beginning to 
wonder how she should be enabled 
to go through the ordeal of visiting 
the Dowager when at Boscombe in 
her state of abdication; and though 
by no means comfortable in her mind 
on this painful point, she was be- 
ginning to take to herself no small 
share of glory in the prospect of the 
propinquity of so splendid a person- 
age as the Dowager, with whom they 
claimed so near a connexion. 

It was about a twelvemonth after 
the death of the Viscount that the 
inhabitants of the Cathedral Close 
were astounded one morning by the 
news that the Merediths had receiv- 
ed a visit—a most gratifying, unex- 
pected visit, from the Viscount. ‘The 
young man had supped and slept 
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there, and had departed the next 
morning by daylight for Wales, with- 
out any one in the neighbourhood 
knowing anything about it. He had 
come and gone without any soul 
having seen him; and there were 
not a few who felt deep disappoint- 
ment at having missed such oppor- 
tunity for lawful gossip. Mrs. Old 
Finch could not help thinking that 
the Merediths had acted unfairly and 
unkindly by their old friends, in 
leaving them so completely in the 
dark as to the company they were to 
keep on the 26th of August; and it 
was with some difficulty that Mrs. 
Meredith contrived to clear herself 
of the imputation of cunning reserve 
by simply declaring that Mr. Mere- 
dith had met the young Viscount by 
chance at the inn door speaking to a 
mutual friend, when an introduction 
had followed, and the young man 
had kindly and cheerfully accepted 
the overture of reconciliation made 
by Mr. Meredith’s offer of a bed and 
dinner, or supper rather ; for it was 
six o'clock when they met, and the 
Viscount stated that he had dined on 
the road from London. Meredith 
had accompanied him to the cathe- 
dral, and escorted him through the 
cloisters and chapter-house ; and all 
this after a rapid interview of a mi- 
nute and a half with Mrs. Meredith, 
during which he had ordered supper 
and rooms, and sternly interdicted 
any appeal to Mrs. Old Finch for 
any help or countenance on the oc- 
casion. Mrs. Meredith was a calm 
woman. She sent the boy to bed, 
and freed the nursery-maid from her 
attendance on Master Gaspard, by 
placing in her stead at his bedside a 

irl on whom she laid hands every 

turday as a help in house-cleaning. 
Martha was the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring washerwoman, and being a 
sprightly and careful lass of fifteen, 
was quite capable of tending Master 
Gappy, as she called him in private 
conversation. Gappy, at the age of 
five years, thought her an amusing 
and enlivening companion, under- 
standing as he did the Dorsetshire 
dialect in which she spake, and de- 
lighting in her tales and songs, de- 
livered in a delicious patois, to which 
it is impossible to do justice on paper. 

‘Hushee! hushee! an’ I'll tell’e 
the tiale o' the weepen’ liady; and 
Gappy shook in his cot with the 
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transporting terrors of a ghost-story, 
while his sister, who was two years 
older, sat grave as a small judge on 
a high chair at Mrs. Meredith’s side, 
while that lady made her supper ac- 
ceptable and herself agreeable to the 
young Viscount. The cathedral was, 
after all, the only subject of common 
interest that they could conjure up 
between them; and to this blessed 
topic they returned again and again, 
for Mr. Meredith was a silent man— 
aman that might be called ‘ odd’—a 
man that might enjoy in after years 
the privilege of ‘not being under- 
stood in his own family; for Mrs. 
Meredith herself was incapable of 
knowing whether she did understand 
any one, for the simple reason that 
she never saw anything difficult to 
understand in any one. If people 
were silent, why, she let them be; if 
they were talkative, why, she could 
give her tidy little reply, and wait 
for more. She was a calm woman, 
and had- prepared her supper that 
evening for her distinguished guest 
without sending any vain-glorious 
messages across the green, and with- 
out disturbing the neighbourhood by 
the hypocritical pomp of asking for 
their advice, or their plate, or their 
servants male and female. 

A ‘real butler’—a bond fide man- 
servant out of livery—was only be- 
stowed upon one family in the Cathe- 
dral Green. Mr. Mordaunt, with his 
sister and only daughter, were the 
great people of the Close —it is as 
well to say so at once. He was a 
rich man comparatively speaking, 
though he possessed no landed pro- 
perty, but a very handsome garden 
that lay to the back of his house. 
Having lost his wife at the birth of 
their only girl, Matilda, he had in- 
vited his sister Cicely to live with 
them ; and under her care Miss Mor- 
daunt was brought up with all the 
care that could be bestcwed on a 
character full of piquant peculiari- 
ties, from the time that the tongue 
could utter and the lips frame words 
and phrases of a decided originality. 

Mr. Mordaunt was very much 
hurt at the affront put upon him by 
the Merediths, in not inviting him to 
meet the Viscount; for Mordaunt 
had lived in London in his younger 
days, and considered himself the only 
courtly and patrician company to be 
found in the immediate neighbour- 
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hood ; and he consequently professed 
himself unable to comprehend why 
he had been so strikingly excluded 
from the entertainment given by the 
Merediths to the young Viscount. 

* But they asked no one, my dear 
Geoffrey,’ said Miss Mordaunt. 

‘Never mind, Cicely! Z do not 
care who they asked !’ 

‘But, my dear Geoffrey, they 
asked ne one; for Mrs. Old Finch’ 
—— And he returned to the charge, 

*I do not care, of course,—it is 
beneath my notice; but I think the 
Glyn Merediths give themselves un- 
warrantableairs—very! now, Ishould 
say.’ 

‘But Mrs. Old Finch said to me, 
‘ They did not ask me!’’ 

‘Of course not! Ask Mrs. Old 
Finch and Mrs. Tom Finch! Of 
course not! Who would? I hope, 
Cicely, you would not think of any 
such thing. Now, I ask you, If you 
were in the shoes of Mrs. Glyn 
Meredith, would you ask Mrs. Old 
Finch and Mrs. Tom Finch? now I 
ask you; and he stopped before her 
and glared on her with round, tight 
eyes edged with an angry pink ; and 
Cicely meekly replied,— 

‘I’m sure I don’t know.’ 

‘ But you must know if you would 
ask Mrs. Old Finch and Mrs. Tom 
Finch to meet the Viscount. Now, if 
you were in Mrs. Meredith’s shoes —’ 

Cicely tried to fancy herself in 
Mrs. Meredith's small, neat shoes, 
with trim bows and ties; but she 
could only reply, faintly,— 

* Perhaps Mrs. Tom.’ 

‘Why Mrs. Tom?’ said he. 

* Because she is so chatty.’ 

‘Chatty! oho! Upon my word 
—chatty! Oh, no, I'm not chatty ; 
I would not be chatty if I could. So 
Mrs. Tom is chatty, and to be asked 
out to dinner in good society because 
she is chatty! Oh, Cicely, you are 
such a fool!’ And he strode into 
the hall, banging the door after him, 
and walked three times round the 
Close to cool down, which he did by 
the time his pretty little girl came 
trotting out, sweet as spring, to greet 
him, and promenade at his side with 
the grace of coquettish eighteen that 
delights one still more in the person 
of a thing of four and a half. 

The Merediths had received a cer- 
tain accession of glory by the unex- 
pected visit of their noble young 
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connexion, and this was increased 
tenfold when, after the lapse of a 
whole year, the post brought, one 
day in the early part of September, 
a letter from the Viscountess herself: 
it was an epistle full of a magnifi- 
cent friendliness,—short, abrupt, like 
the invitations of royalty ; and an in- 
vitation it was to Mr. and Mrs. 
Glyn Meredith to come to Gauntry 
during the following six weeks, in 
order to be present at the coming of 
age of the young Viscount, and the 
festivities that were to distinguish 
his birthnight. 

Mrs. Meredith read it to seven fe- 
male friends on the day of its recep- 
tion,—that letter, sealed with the 
Gauntry arms and surmounted b 
the motto of the family, ‘Do well, 
and doubt not.’ The hand of the 
Viscountess was firm, and yet illegi- 
ble, as very magnificent - looking 
writing very often is. She wrote on 
a large sheet of bluish-hued, official- 
looking paper; and no one ever 
beheld the Magna Charta, as it lies 
in the British Museum, with half the 
respect testified and felt by the Mere- 
diths to the important missive that 
bade them come in their best clothes 
to visit at Gauntry. 

They must go, that was clear. 
Who could refuse to go when they 
received a letter like the following ? 

Dear Mrs. Meredith,—It will give my 
son and myself much pleasure if you and 
Mr. Meredith will join us on the second 
of October, and pay us a visit of a fort- 
night. You will find conveyances to 
take you as far as Pwllh, where my car- 
riage will meet you at the Gauntry Arms. 

With kind regards to Mr. Meredith, 

I remain, yours, 
LovisA MEREDITH. 
Gauntry Castle, Pwilth, 

September 8, 17—. 

‘I wonder how P-w-i-l-h is pro- 
nounced ?” said Mrs. Glyn Meredith, 
in a tone of perplexity. ‘I have 
never been in Wales, and I cannot 
imagine how they do it.’ 

This was a gentle and womanly 
confidence on her part towards Mrs. 
Tom Finch, who irreverently sug- 
gested that it was all the old lady’s 
fun to puzzle her. The idea of a 
dowager - viscountess indulging in 

uerile fun at the expense of her re- 
ations and the post could not be re- 
ceived; but Mrs. Tom Finch was a 
graceless and opinionated young wo- 
man, and persisted in a course of ar- 
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pa eminently distasteful to Mrs. 
eredith, who began to feel, for a 
fortnight before setting off, that it was 
a solemn junketting on which she 
was bound. Her wardrobe was over- 
looked, and some additions made to 
her meek and sober stock of dresses. 
She procured a head-dress of some 
elegance by the kindness of a friend 
in London. She mended up her old 
laces and brightened up ugly old 
brooches ; tortured her ears with re- 
opening them, expressly to dangle 
therein a pair of garnet things that 
bobbed about and tickled her neck, 
and teazed her exceedingly. But one 
owes something to one’s position ; 
and Mrs. Meredith gave herself no 
rest till she had packed her things in 
a strong box, and all was ready for 
their journey to Gauntry. 

‘So the ilcrediths are going to 
Wales, was the phrase most con- 
stantly repeated amongst friends in 
the Close during the whole of the 
week that preceded their departure. 

* Yes, they are going, indeed,’ was 
the equally frequent reply. 

Mrs. Meredith dreaded the trip 
more and more as the day approached, 
but she kept her feelings in due sub- 
jection, and rose, calm and tearless, 
by daylight on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember to depart in a post-chaise for 
Pwilh,—a place to her as good as 
nameless, though she spelt it to each 
of her friends separately for the chance 
of finding that some one of them 
knew more about it than herself. 

It was a sad thing to part from 
the children for some three weeks ; 
but they were to be left in the 
solemn charge of all the female 
friends in the Close, who each pro- 
mised to come in several times a-day, 
and see how they were getting on. 
Little Martha was to be up several 
times a-week to console them; they 
were to ride Mrs. Tom Finch’s don- 
key, a lone animal, the victim of all 
the little Finches; and they were to 
drink tea, at least twice, with Miss 
Mordaunt. This tiny lady was the 
representative of wealth and position 
amongst the small inhabitants of the 
Close. No child had such smart 
clothes, so many toys, and so much 
of her own wild way, in conse- 
quence of the mild government of 
her aunt Cicely, who had a comfort- 
able theory that it was no use punish- 
ing children when they knew no 
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better ; and when they did know 
better it was worse than useless, and 
made them obstinately vicious. 

‘ It will be an expensive business 
this posting to Gauntry, two hundred 
miles if it is a step,’ said Mrs. Old 
Finch to Mrs. Tom, the day before 
the departure of Meredith and his wife. 
‘Two hundred miles at eighteen- 
pence a mile, besides inns and things, 
that is’ and she scratched down 
on the back of a letter a calculation 
which amounted to fifteen pounds— 
‘ fifteen there, fifteen back—thirty.’ 

‘ Oh, but they coach a good bit I 
fancy,’ said Mrs. Tom. ‘ The big 
lady should pay the expenses, I say!’ 

‘My dear Mary, how can you 
think of anything so indecent !" cried 
the mother-in-law. ‘ How could the 
Merediths ask to have their bills 
paid? There would be quite a want 
of delicacy in that. It is truly kind 
of her ladyship to ask them ; but her 
manners, I fancy, are quite those ofthe 
court. She wrote them a letter, a 
very handsome invitation : and I am 
glad they are going, and I am sure I 
hope they will enjoy themselves.’ 

Mrs. Finch peeped out of her bed- 
room window in her nightcap to 
witness the departure of the Mere- 
diths, and kissed her hand, though 
no one saw her kindly intentions, 
mentally resolving to go in and invite 
the children to tea and romps at four 
that very day.’ 

When she went to the door at 
noon, she found the children with 
Martha in the sitting-room. The 
boy Gaspard was riding astride on 
a chair, * going to Gauntry with 
papa and mamma,’ while the girl 
was sitting at the window looking 
vacantly out at the cathedral spire, 
with swollen eyes and a face blurred 
with crying.’ ‘Master Gaspard had 
been very good, but Miss Ellinor 
took on sadly,’ was the bulletin of 
the nursery-maid,—and the girl's 
eyes filled again, and her lip squared, 
and big tears rolled over the round 
cheeks, which she brushed aside with 
little red hands, and a sigh burst as 
if from her very heart’s core. Mrs. 
Finch took her hand and told her to 
be comforted, for cake, and jam, and 
much jelly, awaited her at tea-time, 
not to speak of a game of unlimited 
noise and duration in the lumber- 
room of Mrs. Finch’s dwelling. The 
girl said nothing, but hung down her 
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head, with its rich tresses of fair hair, 
and Mrs. Finch turned to the boy. 

‘ Where are you going to ?’ 

‘To Gauntry —Gauntry—a big 
house! we must get there ‘fore 
dark.’ And he lashed the wooden 
ribs of his steed and sped miles, in 
his imaginary way, before Mrs. 
Finch had left the room. 

In the meantime the Merediths 
sped on their more real road, and in 
two days and a half were beginning 
to approach the edge of the wild dis- 
trict in which Gauntry is situated. 
On the afternoon of the third day 
they reached Pwllh, and on alighting 
at the inn they found the Viscount’s 
carriage waiting their arrival. Mrs. 
Meredith was in the frame of mind 
that wishes to apologise to every one 
for every thing that occurs with which 
they have the remotest concern; and 
consequently she hoped that she had 
kept no one waiting, and hurried into 
the carriage as soon as she had swal- 
lowed a short dinner of half-raw cho 
and hot potatoes, enlivened with alk 
beer. 


Gauntry was sixteen miles from 
Pwilh, and so the night had fallen 
before they approached the park and 
pleasure-grounds that lie around the 
castle. The country that they saw 
by the light of the setting sun was, 
however, of a character wildly ro- 
mantic. The road to Gauntry leads 
the traveller over wide moorlands, 
whence, on clear days, he may see 
the pale brows of the snow-clad 
hills of Merioneth, breaking bright 
through melting mists at the noon 
of an autumn day—wide and blue 
gleams the distance that stretches to- 
wards the level country—rich and 
golden is the foliage that lingers 
until October on the sheltered woods 
that stretch for miles to the south and 
east of the castle of Lord Meredith. 

The road was hilly, and to Mrs. 
Meredith exceedingly wearisome, 
after night had fallen ; yet she per- 
severed in looking out of the win- 
dow and in admiring, to the utmost 
of her power, all that she saw around 
her: at last, after toiling for fully 
half an hour up a long and steep 
hill, the postilions mounted once 
more, and the carriage swung swiftly 
down the wooded avenue that leads 
to the gates of Gauntry. Three 
milestones does the traveller pass on 
his way through the park, so exten- 
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sive are the royal pleasure grounds 
that stretch around the noble castle 
of Glyn Meredith. When half that 
distance from the building the car- 
re stopped, and Mrs. Meredith 
looked out—she saw a figure with a 
lantern unfastening the iron gates that 
stand there surmounted by an iron 
coronet, and that fiew backwards with 
a clanging sound to let the vehicle 
pass. The lady caught a brief glimpse 
of a bright window and a comfort- 
able-looking lodge, at the door of 
which stood a woman with a light in 
her hand addressing some observa- 
tions in an unknown language to 
the lad who opened the gates. Mrs. 
Meredith looked out intently as they 
drove rapidly past; she saw a gro- 
tesque and dwarfish figure mouthing, 
and laughing, and dancing, to attract 
the notice of the passengers—an ex- 
ertion which was rewarded by some 
playful words and a gentle lashing 
from the whips of the postilions, who 
were well known to the gate-keeper. 
* What a very odd boy!’ said Mrs. 
Meredith: her husband was asleep, 
and could not, therefore, assent to 
the truth of her remark; and no- 
thing more passed until they bound- 
ed over the bridge that crossed the 
moat and rattled beneath the arched 
entrance of Gauntry. A bell was 
rung that echoed through wide stone 
halls and arched corridors, and a 
heavy oaken door was opened, and 
within stood half-a-dozen servants in 
the white and green liveries of the 
Meredith family, waiting to introduce 
the travellers into the dread presence 
of the Viscountess and her son. 
There are few things more trying 
to the nerves than arriving from a 
long and tiring day’s journey, and 
with travel-soiled clothes, to find one’s 
self thrust into the presence of a 
well-dressed, silent, and attentive 
group of complete strangers. This 
was the sad experience of Mrs. Glyn 
Meredith, as she stumbled and slid, 
with benumbed feet and dazzled eyes, 
over the polished oaken floor of a 
long bright saloon, at the end of 
which, by a blazing fire, stood the 
Viscountess and a circle of friends 
and relations, the faces of each and 
all being dismally unknown to Mrs. 
Meredith. She looked and felt her- 
self to be in a state of abject fear, 
and it was with gladness that she 
heard the Viscountess ordain that she 
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should forthwith go to her room to 
take off her things—there and then 
partake of a meal to be sent to her 
dressing-room, and finally, that she 
was to go to bed, if she preferred it 
to coming down stairs again. The 
reader can guess her choice. 

She was conducted to her room by 
Miss Saunders, a dame de compagnie, 
a comfortable and chatty individual, 
who poked up the fire—rang for a 
maid—advised her, by all means, to 
rest after her journey, enumerated 
the company in the house, and then 
gladly plunged down the big stair 

ain and into the saloon, leaving 
Mrs. Meredith half frightened with 
the splendour of the apartment in 
which she found herself. It was a 
room called the Cathedral Room, from 
the Gothic shapes assumed by all the 
furniture, and a painted glass wins 
dow that filled one end of the cham- 
ber, and which threw a yellow and 
saintly light through the splendid 
and gloomy apartment. Heavy gold- 
coloured damask draperies hung 


round the bed and windows; and on 
the walls, panelled with oak, were 
— full-length pictures of some 


ormer Viscount and Viscountess 
Meredith, whose portraits were duly 
examined by Mrs. Meredith before 
she went to bed, during a promenade 
she made round her chamber, hold- 
ing in both hands a massive candle- 
stick of silver, and of enormous 
weight, and with which, in conse- 
quence of having weak wrists, she 
anointed three chairs and the rug 
with large round blotches of wax be- 
fore she was joined by Mr. Meredith 
in a flowered calico dressing-gown, 
and slippers of crimson morocco, of 
that hue now confined to baby shoes. 

* Magnificent place,’ said Mrs. Me- 
redith, timidly, for the splendour 
made her shiver with dread of the 
morrow and the Viscountess. 

* Magnificent, said her husband; 
and he sat down beside a noble fire 
of logs from the woods of Gauntry. 

‘I hope you have enjoyed your- 
self, my love?’ said Mrs. Meredith. 

‘Oh, yes! but I am so sleepy;’ 
and he wound up his watch like a 
person determined to be in his bed in 
atrice. Mr. Meredith had no taste 
for midnight confidences—his words 
were few after eleven o'clock at night, 
and Mrs. Meredith had only to crush 
up her curl-papers under a richly 
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frilled nightcap and betake herself to 
her pillow, with her last thoughts 
devoted to her children’s nursery, 
and a trusting hope that they had 
eaten nothing that might di 

with them since she had parted from 
them three days before. 

And that evening the children had 
gone to bed as usual, soothed with 
the cheerful company of their old 
nurse, whose poetic fancy delighted 
itself in depicting the glories of Gaun- 
try as now enjoyed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Meredith. When a girl, she had 
lived fifty miles from Gauntry, and 
she knew about its grand castle, and 
could vie with any one in descrip- 
tions of its heroic splendours. In 
that grand Welsh castle there was a 
harper harping in the great hall for 
the pleasure and glory of its lord. 
A flag waved on the highest tower 
when the master was at Gauntry; 
there was a fine chapel at the east 
end of the castle; there was a park 
where the deer might fly fifty miles 
before the hounds ; there was a grotto 
of costly shells; there were gardens 
full of grapes, and figs,and nutmegs, 
it was said; for everything grew at 
Gauntry, by some wonderful law of 
nature: and the Viscount went out 
driving every day of the year in a 
coach drawn by four cream-coloured 
horses ; and all these fine things be- 
longed to a young man who had re- 
mained in Ellinor’s memory as a faint 
sketch ofa slight figure, with a noble 
face, and long, fair hair, in a riding- 
dress and top-boots. 

Mr. and Mrs. Meredith found 
themselves in the eating-room of 
Gauntry at the proper hour; and 
after breakfast Mr. Meredith was 
informed that he was to go out shoot- 
ing if he pleased. He liked sport, 
and agreed to go. The party was 
large, and the day fine, and the gen- 
tlemen departed. Mrs. Meredith 
spent a weary day with people that 
she did not sympathize with. There 
were six ladies besides herself and the 
companion. Lady Gertrude Saint 
Germains, the younger sister of the 
Viscountess, talked in French to Lady 
Meredith, while she lay with indo- 
lent ease on a sofa. Mrs. Meredith 
retired to her room under pretence 
of writing her letters, but in reality 
with Miss Burney’s Evelina for 
mental refreshment; and it was with 
joy that she heard the return of the 
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sportsmen at five o'clock. She hur- 
ried down stairs, and found the ladies 
in the hall looking at the game that 
had been brought in by the keepers 
and the deusteh boy that she had seen 
at the gate the night before. He was 
speaking Welsh she supposed, and 
wondered no longer that she could 
not pronounce P-w-l-l-h. She could 
not help observing him attentively ; 
and his face was one that no observer 
could pass over. It was ugly, and 
yet of a powerful kind of hideous- 
ness, that attracted the eye again and 
again to its forbidding outline. 

‘ What an odd boy!’ said Mrs. 
Meredith to Miss Saunders. 

‘ Yes, he is deaf and dumb, and, as 
you see, a dwarf almost. We are 
very sorry for him. His mother is 
a widow, who keeps the west lodge, 
—a good, excellent creature ; was the 
wife of a ci-devant butler. This lad, 
a goes out to carry the 
game; he knows every corner and 
nook of the place hereabouts. He 
is a good, docile creature; and Lady 
Meredith and the Viscount are very 
kind to him.’ 

* An idiot ?’ said Mrs. Meredith. 

‘Oh, no; but, of course, being 
deaf and dumb, and uneducated, he 
appears very strange to those who do 
not know him: he is a most obedient 
and tractable creature.’ She tapped 
him on the shoulder, and he turned 
round with an attempt at speech, 
which Mrs. Meredith instantly classed 
amongst the most horrible sounds 
she had ever heard. His eyes were 
wide, dark, and of gipsy fierceness ; 
the face was coarse, and full of deep 
shadows ; but there was a picturesque 
splendour in the raven hair, the 
great brow, the fine eyes, and the 
mouth furnished with bright and 
dazzling teeth. 

That night Mrs. Meredith took a 
very bad fit of the toothach. She 
retired to bed early, but not to 
sleep; she remained in a state of 
broad wakefulness all night, and in 
the early morning she rose to get 
some remedy for her pain. She got her 
bottle of some drops, name unknown 
(a specific of Mrs. Finch), and she 
pulled back the curtain to let in the 
daylight (Mr. Meredith abhorred 
having a light in his room). She 
stood before the window, and cast 
her eyes over the landscape. The 
day was rising .over the hills of 
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Gauntry; the autumn foliage was il- 
luminated by the first beams of the 
strengthening sun ; blue, purple, and 
lilac were the gleams that rested on 
the distant well-wooded plain; the 
deer were lying under the stately 
trees of the park; there was not a 
breath of wind to stir the withered 
leaves that tapestried the turf with 
their fallen honours. As she looked, 
she saw in the distance the figure of 
the dwarfish boy stealing from be- 
neath a copse, and then hurrying on 
with a wonderful speed towards the 
avenue. ‘What an odd boy!’ said 
Mrs. Meredith to herself. ‘ Perhaps 
he saw me; if I had not got on my 
nightcap, and if I was not afraid of 
waking Mr. Meredith, I would look 
after him. I wonder if he cleans the 
shoes; proper boys that clean shoes 
always get up early.’ She soothed 
her toothach, and went to bed again. 

A week after the arrival of the 
Merediths there was a great acces- 
sion of company. ‘They flowed in in 
that tangled knot of cousinhood,— 
Wynns, Glyns, Watkins, Shenkins, 
Jones, and a very astonishing couple 
named Gwmewr, from a house of 
the same name situated in Caernar- 
vonshire. Directly descended from 
the ancient princes of Wales, they 
exacted honours that were almost 
royal; and, with a primitive pride, 
believed that their countenance was 
an addition to the splendour of 
Gauntry, and a favour for which the 
Viscountess was grateful. 

That evening was the birthnight 
of the young lord. ‘The tenants 
were feasted in the hall; ale flowed; 
the harpers harped ; the dancing be- 
gan upstairs and downstairs; and 
Mrs. Meredith sat meekly looking 
on, in a dead-leaf coloured satin, with 
her head on one side, and an incipient 
toothach from the chill damp of the 
autumn night. But who could have 
felt damps in that saloon, blazing 
with light, ringing with music, and 
filled with bright and youthful faces ? 
The Viscountess stood looking on: 
her grey satin robes became her well, 
with her bandeau of diamonds in her 
hair, yet unsilvered with age. She 
was only just forty-four. She stood 
looking on at the dancing, and a 
smile stole over her proud face as 
she saw her son flying up and down 
the middle of a country-dance, his 
handsome young face flushed with 
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exercise, and performing his part to 
admiration. At her side stood Mrs. 
Gwmewr, waving her head, and say- 
ing at intervals,‘ Very good dancing.’ 

oud, and wild, and merry were 
the strains that rang out through the 
halls of Gauntry that night; the 
saloons rung with the mirth of hun- 
dreds flying through the crowded 
lines of dancers. Heavy heels there 
were none, if there were heavy hearts. 
Let the dance be prolonged till the 
morning breaks bright over the hills. 


Let the merry old dance-music of 


England rise triumphant above the 
first shrill cock-crow of early day. 
Nobody wants to go to bed but Mrs. 
Meredith, and lo! the supper-rooms 
are thrown open, and that is enough 
to occupy the most fastidious mind. 
The rich plate blazes on the long 
tables; flowers and evergreens adorn 
the stately rooms ; the Viscount leads 
the way with a lady of high rank; 
noble ladies follow, and far behind, 
amongst the poor relations, comes 
Mrs. Meredith, leaning on the arm 
of Mrs. Gwmewr, whose name is still 
a sealed mystery to her. 

Health and long life to the Vis- 
count. How they shout, those re- 
lations, rich and poor—the wild 
hurras almost tear the gilded roof 
asunder. He rises, and speaks with 
a courtly and graceful ease. 

* How graceful!’ 

‘Oh, he has been in the best 
society,’ said Mrs. Meredith. 

‘What, madam?’ said Mrs. 
Gwmewr, who was deaf. 

* He has been in the best society.’ 

‘Eh ?’ 

‘He has been in the dest society.’ 

‘ Beg your pardon, madam ?” 

* Been in the best society,’ shouted 
Mrs. Watkins, who knew the proper 
pitch to reach Mrs. Gwmewr’s sense 
of hearing. 

‘Oh! ah! yes! certainly!’ 

Mrs. Glyn Meredith’s ears were 
tipped with crimson when she saw 
chou Wynn, Glyn, and Jones, 
turn round and stare at her—she 
wished herself in Salisbury asleep in 
her own bed. But the cheering has 
recommenced, and they are drinking 
the health of the Viscountess. 

* How grand she looks,’ said Mrs. 
Watkins. ‘Look what diamonds. 
Heir-looms, heir-looms—go with the 
property, every one of them.’ 

It just flashed through the tepid 
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brain of Mrs. Meredith,--* Then they 
may be mine some day.’ She 
sat with her pale face on one side, 
looking like cold veal as she became 
more and more tired, and glad was 
she to see the crowd disperse, and to 
find herself in her nightcap and 
slippers ready for bed. 

What a splendid ball, my love,’ 
she said, as her husband appeared in 
his red slippers at the door. 

* Magnificent,’ he replied. ‘Iam 
very sleepy.’ And thus was she de- 
frauded of the small portion of gossip 
for which she secretly pined. 

Soon all was silence at Gauntry— 
all were sleeping as the day broke 
over the eastern hills; but in the 
park might have been seen one early 
wanderer. Llewellyn was skulking 
in the woods ; in his hand he held a 
snared rabbitand a hare. With his 
prey he was hurrying down the 
avenue, but he might have run as 
leisurely as he liked, for no one was 
there to see him. 

The next day numbers of cousins 
took leave of the Viscountess. Shen- 
kins, Watkins, Wynns, Glyns, and 
Lewins and Merediths, betook them- 
selves to their several homes, and 
Mrs. Glyn Meredith found herself 
left in a dreary privacy with the 
noble ladies of whom she stood in 
great awe. 

‘What a dull woman!’ said Lady 
Gertrude. 

‘He made me ask them,’ was the 
reply of the Viscountess. 

He meant the Viscount at Gauntry. 

‘He is an odd man,’ said Lady 
Gertrude. 

‘A bad face,’ said the Viscountess. 

* No, I think he is handsome,’ said 
Lady Gertrude. ‘ How old is he?’ 

‘ Forty, I suppose.’ 

‘I wonder why he married her— 
she is such a stupid woman. Had 
she money ?” 

‘ A little.’ 

‘ Well, how stupid of him to marry 
her for a little money.’ 

‘I think he has a nasty face,’ said 
the Viscountess, the natural mo- 
therly dislike to the heir of an only 
son Basing up strongly within her. 

‘Nasty! Oh, no! 

‘Yes! bad and cunning, I think.’ 

‘Cunning !’ 

‘Yes. Very. She is a harmless 
little thing, but he is a disagreeable 
man, depend on it.’ 
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After another week had elapsed 
the Merediths began to think of 
going away. They were to go to 
Pwllh on the 2ist, and expected to 
reach Salisbury on the 25th. On the 
19th all the guests had departed, with 
exception of the Merediths. The 
Viscountess and her son were to go 
on a tour of visits after the departure 
of their connexions. The last day 
of the visit was one of intolerable 
dulness. A drizzling rain fell until 
about three o'clock, when the sun 
shone out; and the Viscount, throw- 
ing down the newspaper, said,— 

* Now, Meredith, we will go to the 
places you mentioned.’ 

The gentlemen went out together, 
and Mrs. Meredith stayed patiently 
making conversation with the Vis- 
countess till it was time to dress. 
When she had finished her toilet, 
she began to wonder at the non- 
appearance of Mr. Meredith. The 
dinner-hour approached, and at last 
he came in wet and cold. 

‘Where have you been so long ?” 

‘Why, upon my word, a very odd 
thing—a very odd trick he played 
me. He said he was going to speak 
to a man in the park, and that he 
would return to me in five minutes. 
And I waited ten minutes—a quar- 
ter of an hour—half an hour—an 
hour. I walked about close to that 
spot, and then I sat down on the 
stone, near which he had left me, 
that I might not miss him, and he 
never appeared. Then I heard the 
summons to dress ring from the cas- 
tle at five; and I hurried home 
about twenty minutes after it rang. 
I am quite wet, and very cold—very 
much chilled. I suppose he will 
come in soon.’ 

‘T do call it quite uncivil,’ said Mrs. 
Meredith. Keeping’ Mr. Meredith 
shivering in damp feet, was almost 
the only thing that she could not 
quite forgive and forget. She warmed 
his shoes, his stockings, but Mr. Me- 
redith could not get warm; and at 
last they went down stairs, and found 
the Viscountess in the saloon with 
her sister and dame de compagnie. 

‘Where is Lord Meredith?’ said 
Lady Gertrude. 

‘1 do not know,’ said Mr. Mere- 
dith, who was shivering till his teeth 
chattered, for he was subject to 
aguish attacks. He sat down, and 
felt inclined to be slightly sulky at 
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the want of courtesy shown to him 
that day. He had been treated like 
a poor relation; and, being a poor 
relation, he felt inclined to resent 
the affront put upon him. Mrs. 
Meredith smoothed her lavender silk, 
and hoped that dinner would make 
all things pass off pleasantly. 

‘Is not Meredith come in?’ said 
the Viscountess, who was punctual as 
aqueen. ‘It is very late.’ 

* Nearly six,’ said Miss Saunders. 

Now half-past four was considered 
very fashionably late in the year 17—, 
and there was no excuse for people 
who did not choose to come in to 
meals at such a convenient hour. 
The bell was rung. The Viscount 
was neither in his room nor in the 
castle. 

Lady Meredith rose and went her- 
self to her son’s room, to the morn- 
ing-room, the library, the sitting- 
room, the west turret room, upstairs, 
downstairs—lo! there were faces 
gathering on the staircase and in 
the hall. Servants began to move 
quickly here and there. ‘Tongues 
began to move; men were sent into 
the gardens, the shrubberies, the 
park, the lodges, the gamekeeper’s 
house, the tenants’ cottages, to the 
farms, to the woods; and, mean- 
while, the Merediths sat without 
their dinner waiting in the great 
saloon, cold, hungry, and frightened. 
Once or twice they went and peeped 
out of the door, for Mrs. Meredith 
was shy and Mr. Meredith sulky ; 
but no one was looking for them. 

At last the door burst open, and 
the Viscountess entered, with a pale 
face and quivering lips. 

* What did you do with Meredith ?” 
She sank into a seat as she spoke. 

‘Do with him! I have not seen 
him these three hours!’ 

‘You have! you must! Why, he 
went out with you!’ 

* Yes, but he left me.’ 

‘Left you! Where?’ 

‘In the park. I waited for two 
hours—more—more than two hours.’ 
‘Where?’ ‘In the park, I say.’ 

* He left you!’ 

‘Yes—I repeat it—he left me, 
and I was in the rain for two hours. 
I have caught cold.’ 

She started to her feet, and rushed 
from the room ; but steps were heard 
coming along the hali. His lord- 
ship had not been seen anywhere. 
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‘I will go to his room again ; and 
she went. ‘Send across the river to 
Baronswood,’ she cried. 

‘He can’t have gone there,’ said 
Lady Gertrude, who was not suffi- 
ciently terrified to forget her dinner. 

A groom went, however, on the 
fleetest horse in the stable. It was 
dark before he set out, and it was 
ten o'clock at night before he re- 
turned. As the hours passed on 
the faces of all grew paler and paler. 
People hurried up and down stairs, 
along the passages, as if they still ex- 
pected to find him hiding in some 
corner of the castle. 

At last a voice was heard shriek- 
ing ‘Meredith! Meredith!’ The 
screams echoed through the corri- 
dors, and reached the ears of the 
Merediths. They clung to each 
other in dismay. It was the mother 
calling on her son; and there was 
madness in the agonizing cry. 

‘ Oh, this is dreadful!’ said Mrs. 
Meredith. ‘I really wish he would 
come. Where can he be ?’ 

* Meredith ! Meredith!’ The voice 
came nearer, and she burst into the 
saloon, her dress disordered, her eyes 
wild, her hands clenched in the dis- 
traction of horror. 

‘Hush, Louisa—dear Louisa, no- 
thing has happened !’ 

* Meredith! Meredith!’ was all 
she answered; and her screams tore 
the hearing of those who listened, so 
sharp, so piercing were the shrieking 
sobs and ungovernable cries of the 
unfortunate lady. 

Confusion broke through the bonds 
of civilized life and the convention- 
alities of grandeur. The servants 
ran in and out of the saloon, talking, 
whispering, crying; asking for or- 
ders, receiving directions, and giving 
advice as to where the strictest search 
should be made. The Viscountess 
remained in the saloon, pacing up 
and down. Lady Gertrude flew about 
the house. Miss Saunders followed 
with cordials for those most likely to 
need them. The dinner had remained 
on the table, getting cold under silver 
covers: no one touched it. The 
servants were directed to search the 
park with torches. And so ten o'clock 
came, and five minutes later a horse 
was heard galloping to the entrance. 
The Viscountess rose, tottered across 
the saloon, reached the door, and 
saw the pale and haggard face of the 





room. His dress was wet, he had 
orded the river, and thus travel- 
soiled and. worn he stood before her. 

* Have you heard ?’ she cried. 

‘His lordship is not at Barons- 
wood, my lady.’ 

She fell on the ground in a faint. 
They raised her and took her to her 
own rooms. The Merediths retired 
to theirs. They could not undress 
nor think of sleep. They remained 
standing, as ifstunned and paralyzed 
with surprize. At last, at two o'clock 
in the morning, Mrs. Meredith said, 

* My dear, where can he be ?’ and 
on looking in her husband's face she 
saw tears on his cheeks. ‘ Louis!’ 
she cried, and threw her arms round 
his neck. 

Iie was shivering in fever and 
ague. She begged him with tears to 
go to bed, and at last he consented 
to lie down. She chafed his hands, 
his feet, as well as she could, for 
their fire had gone black out; and 
at last, nodding herself with con- 
fusing sleepiness, she fell on her face 
on his pillow, and woke about the 
grey of the morning, cold to the very 
marrow, with aching bones, chatter- 
ing teeth, and a sense of misery that 
made her cry softly to herself. 

‘ This is very foolish,’ she said; 
and went to the window. 

‘ Jane,’ said the faint voice of her 
husband. 

‘What, love?’ She went to his 
side. 

‘I am very ill, Jane,—feverish ; 
get me some water, and look out. 
Are there people in the park ?’ 

She looked out, and saw six men 
crossing the avenue with dogs and 
horses. She saw that they were in 
full search, and told Meredith so. 

* Give me the water,’ he said. 

He drank a tumbler-full, and 
turned on his side. He did not sleep, 
and soon she saw the shiverings of 
fever strengthening in his frame. 

* God bless me! Shall I send for 
the doctor ?’ she thought. 

She went to the bell and rang it 
gently. A servant-girl answered it. 

‘The doctor has been sent for for 
her ladyship. She has been very 
badly all night, and takes on 7. 

* Are they looking for him still ? 
He can’t be lost.’ 

* Lost! No. Bless you, ma’am, they 
always find the bodies in the river.’ 
* The body!’ cried Mrs. Meredith. 
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THE ISLAND OF CUBA. 


HE Cuban expedition had scarcely 

begun ere it came to anend. One 
mail apprized us of the sailing of the 
invaders, the next announced their 
retreat. We had scarcely recovered 
from our bewilderment at the wick- 
edness and audacity of the project, 
ere our surprise was excited by the 
suddenness of its discomfiture. Never 
was enterprize at once so unjusti- 
fiable in its inception and so inglori- 
ous in its termination. Could it be 
regarded as an isolated fact, detached 
from other considerations, ridicule 
would predominate over every other 
feeling in contemplating it; and it 
would be consigned to speedy obli- 
vion, as a transaction too insiguifi- 
cant, in this age of grand and stirring 
events, to attach to itself any historic 
importance. But we can treat it 
neither as an accident nor as an in- 
dependent fact, beginning with and 
ending in itself. It had a direct 
connexion with circumstances which 
still exist, and views which are still 
entertained. The causes which, if 
they did not originate, at least pro- 
moted its growth, are still in active 
operation; and it is this reflection 
which attaches a posthumous import- 
ance to an event which would other- 
wise have excited but a momentary 
interest. 

The fate of Cuba has long in- 
volved a question of the deepest in- 
terest, not only to Spain, but also to 
the two great Anglo-Saxon powers. 
Like all questions difficult of adjust- 
ment, and affecting interests of the 
greatest magnitude, it has been left 
to slumber so long as nothing has 
occurred to excite the jealousies or 
the apprehensions of those most in- 
terested in its settlement. But al- 
though, for some years past, it has 
seldom obtruded itself into the arena 
of public discussion, it has neverthe- 
less obtained a considerable share of 
attention from statesmen on both 
sides of the Atlantic. An event like 
that which has just occurred was 
all that was needed to arouse the 
public to a consciousness of its im- 
portance and difficulties. The Cuban 
question, in its broader sense, is one 
which that event did not originate. 
It shed a temporary light upon it, 
developing its real character and 


illustrating its tendencies. The im- 
portance of the question does not 
subside with the defeat of the ban- 
dits and the termination of their 
expedition. ‘That desperate and ne- 
farious project at an end, the ques- 
tion reverts to its former position, 
with this exception, that the attempt 
has invested it with additional ur- 
gency in the minds of all thinking 
men, by disclosing the extent to which 
its dangers are being multiplied by its 
own natural growth and develope- 
ment. Iniquitous as it was, the 
expedition will have done some good 
if it precipitates attention upon the 
subject, and leads to some speedy 
understanding in reference to a ques- 
tion, an arrangement on which can 
only be indefinitely postponed at the 
cost of additional dangers and diffi- 
culties in the way of a final settle- 
ment. Recent events have demon- 
strated the imprudence of much 
longer leaving the matter to the 
hazards of fortune. We have had a 
lesson read to us, the moral of which 
we cannot safely overlook; and 
avoiding, for the moment, the de- 
tails of the late piratical descent 
upon the coast of Cuba, we propose 
to draw the attention of our readers 
to the connexion of that event with 
the question involved in the fate of 
the island, to the real bearings of 
that question, and to the circum- 
stances which chiefly influence it. 
The island of Cuba, which, from 
its extent, position, beauty, and fer- 
tility, has been poetically, and not 
inappropriately, termed the ‘ Queen 
ofthe Antilles,’ exceeds in length, by 
fully one-third, the entire length of 
Great Britain. From its easternmost 
point to its extreme western limit, 
it measures within a fraction of 800 
miles. In width, it at no point 
attains 130 miles; but its superficial 
area is about seven-eighths that of ali 
England. From one end tothe other 
its surface is varied and undulating ; 
but towards its eastern extremity 
its undulations swell into bold and 
lofty hills, which at some points 
fling down their masses into the sea. 
Towards the west, and chiefly along 
the southern coast, there are long 
belts of swampy lowland, extending 
between the sea and the higher 
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ground inland. Still further west, 
there are large flat tracts in the in- 
terior, which are extremely fertile, 
and which with parts of the low- 
land on the coast form, in the main, 
the cuitivated region of Cuba. But, 
in its most hilly ome it is inter- 
sected with fine fertile valleys, which, 
in the hands of an energetic people, 
would soon be turned to the best 
account. From its conformation, it 
is evident that Cuba can have no 
rivers ofany magnitude. The greater 
_ of its coast is inaccessible, but it 
as many points at which it can be 
safely approached, and can boast of 
many excellent harbours. Its climate, 
if not cooler than that of many of 
the adjacent islands, is; at all events, 
much more agreeable and salubrious 
than that of the parts of the conti- 
nent to which it lies contiguous. It 
produces none of the ordinary grain 
crops, sugar being its chief product. 
It also produces cotton, but generally 
of an inferior quality to the best 
American. But this may arise from 
cotton cultivation having been com- 
paratively but little attended to, 
Cuba ing sea-coast tracts, on 
which cotton, equal to the finest sea 
island, might apparently be grown. 
Such is the island which, for three 
centuries and a half, has submitted 
to the dominion of the crown of 
Spain. Discovered by Columbus du- 
ring his first voyage, it was not for- 
mally colonized for nearly twenty 
years afterwards. The Anglo-Saxon 
race owe much to Cuba for having 
preserved for them the most valuable 
regions of the continent. Columbus 
sailed along its southern coast, under 
the impression that it wast part of 
the continent. The perseverance of a 
few hours more in a westerly course 
would have enabled him to double 
its westernmost point, when Spanish 
conquest and settlement would have 
taken a northerly direction, instead 
of that which it immediately after- 
wards assumed. This left the whole 
region between the Gulf of Mexico 
and the St. Lawrence to be after- 
wards striven for by the French and 
English,—a struggle, the results of 
which will soon place the English 
race in undisputed possession of the 
entire continent. The first Spanish 
settlement of the island was made in 
1511, from which time it began to 
feel that system of grinding tyranny 
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to which the foreign possessions of 
Spain were ever subjected, and which 
Cuba is still fated to endure. In 
less than fifty years after the first 
settlement of the island the abori- 
gimes were exterminated,—the _re- 
sponsibility of their extermination 
resting upon a single generation of 
Spanish colonists. The treatment 
experienced by the aborigines has 
since been extended to their wretched 
successors, the negroes, who would 
also have speedily disappeared were 
it not that Africa has been made re- 
gularly to supply the gaps which the 
brutalities inflicted upon them have 
annually occasioned in their ranks. 
The population of Cuba has stead- 
ily, but not very rapidly advanced. 
In 1775 it amounted to about 170,000 
souls; and in 1819, the period of the 
Mexican revolution, it somewhat ex- 
ceeded half a million. In 1841 it 
had increased to 1,007,624; and may 
now be taken at about 1,300,000. 
An exaggerated notion very gene- 
rally prevails as to the proportion 
borne by the slave to the free popu- 
lation of the island. Those who 
have not examined into the matter 
are led into the belief that the slaves 
in Cuba vastly preponderate, in point 
of numbers, over the free inhabit- 
ants. This is a great mistake, as 
may be shown by their relative pro- 
portions as laid down in the census 
of 1841. It is true that, since that 
time, events have oceurred which 
have unquestionably given a new 
impetus to the slave-trade in Cuba, 
and which may, therefore, have dis- 
turbed the proportions given in 1841. 
But the disturbance, though sensible, 
cannot have been very great; so that, 
with the allowance of a slight in- 
crease in the proportion of slaves, 
the classification made of the popu- 
lation in 1841 will serve to indicate 
its present apportionment. The total 
free population of the island was, in 
that year, 571,129; the total slave 
population, 436,497. The excess of 
free men over slaves was then 134,634. 
But whilst the free population did 
not consist solely of whites, the slave 
population was not confined to ne- 
groes. Of the free population, the 
whites alone numbered 418,291 ; 
whilst of the slave population, the 
negroes alone numbered 425,521. 
Thus the free whites were within a 
fraction of being as numerous as the 
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black slaves. The free coloured in- 
habitants amounted to about 88,000, 
and the free negroes to 64,000. The 
coloured slaves scarcely amounted to 
11,000. The whole negro popula- 
tion, both free and bond, did not 
exeeed the whites by more than one- 
sixth; whilst the whole negro and 
coloured population, both free and 
bond, exceeded them by but little 
more than one-third. If this be 
taken as an indication of the pro- 
portions now borne towards each 
other by the different classes of the 
population, it is evident that, what- 
ever may be the feelings and aspira- 
tions of the blacks, the tenure of its 
supremacy by the white population 
is not so precarious as it is generally 
believed to be, even supposing the 
whole of the coloured and negro 
races, both free and bond, should 
unite in one common cause against 
it. It is undeniable that there are 
large districts of the island in which 
the slaves far outnumber - their 
masters, and in which the latter 
would incur great peril in case of 
an organized movement on the part 
of the former. This is the case 
with the slave states on the conti- 
nent, in some parts of which the 
slaves are to their masters as four to 
one. But taking the slave states 
throughout, the free pulation 
considerably outnumbers the slave— 
which, as we have seen, is also the 
case in Cuba. No matter, then, how 
deep and wide-spread may be the 
disaffection pervading the slave po- 
pulation of Cuba, the cause of the 
whites would be anything but des- 
perate in the event of a rising, even 
were the slaves to secure the sympa- 
thy and co-operation of the free 
pe mens and free negro population. 
And yet it is on the assumed balance 
of chances against the whites, in such 
an event, that many have rested 
their speculations regarding the po- 
litical changes impending over Cuba 
—speculations which have led some 
merely to contemplate its fate with 
interest, others to seek to influence 
it for their own purposes ; and others, 
again, to regard the island as a prize, 
which a dexterous manceuvre might, 
at any time, precipitate into their 
hands. 


That disaffection, deep-seated and 
wide - spread, exists amongst the 
slaves, is not to be doubted; for 
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wherever slavery exists, there disaf- 
fection must be. That the slaves in 
Cuba would willingly avail them- 
selves of a good opportunity of 
avenging themselves of their wrongs, 
is undeniable, for there are few spots 
in the world, over which the balefal 
shadow of slavery has been cast, in 
which its severities have been more un- 
mitigated than in Cuba. But that the 
disatfection of the slaves, in any event 
but that of foreign war, is fraught 
with danger to the present political 
relations of Cuba, is not to be enter 
tained for a moment. Were a forei 
enemy to land, with a view to the 
subjugation of the island, sufficiently 
powerful to form a safe nucleus for 
the slaves to rally around, they 
might organize with effect, and find 
that the hour of vengeance had 
come. But in no other event have 
they as yet a chance, either of effect- 
ing a change in their own condition, 
or of altering the political relations 
of Cuba. So long as they have to 
deal single-handed with the white 
population, they must wear their 
chains until their oppressors choose 
to knock them off; and so long as 
the white population remains faith- 
ful to the Spanish connexion, no- 
thing but the strong arm of a foreign 
power can wrest the island from 
Spain. 

But there are many whose antici- 
pations of a revolution in Cuba are 
chiefly based upon the supposed dis- 
affection of the Spanish section of 
the population. That the whites in 
Cuba have well-grounded causes of 
complaint, is as obvious as that the 
blacks have injuries to be redressed. 
It is on the Spaniards of the island— 
the holders of property—that the 
tyranny of the mother-country more 
immediately falls, the cruelties per- 
petrated by them on their slaves 
being, to a great degree, the result 
of the grinding exactions of Madrid. 
It is notorious that the unnatural 

licy of the mother-country has 

indled in the minds of large sec- 
tions of the Spanish population 4 
strong desire for a new state of poli- 
tical existence ; but it does not fol- 
low from this that they aspire to 
independence of Spain. Like the 
people of Canada, they may obtain 
such reforms in their political sys- 
tem as will bind them more clovel 
than ever to the parent State. It 
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is a mistake which we ourselves have 
too often committed, in dealing with 
our colonies, to fancy that discontent 
is but a mask for a desire for sepa- 
ration. Nor does it follow, even if 
they aspired to independence, that 
they would consent to receive it at 
the hands of those who, coming 
from a foreign strand, would, under 
the guise of tendering aid, seek to 
force it upon them. Such a mode 
of securing his object would be at 
variance with the proverbial pride 
of the Castilian. Far less does it 
follow that a discontent, giving rise 
to a desire for independence, should 
make them look with favour at the 
proposition of annexation to another 
ower. Cuba may be ripe for revo- 
ution, and yet not ready for revolt; 
and had any proof been wanting to 
show that the political sentiment of 
the island was yet favourable to the 
connexion with Spain, it has been 
furnished by the character of the 
reception given to the recent expedi- 
tion. That reception leaves no doubt 
as to the piratical nature of the ex- 
pedition. Had a struggle been going 
on in Cuba for freedom or independ- 
ence, it is difficult to see, considering 
the precedents with which history is 
rife, how individuals could be pre- 
vented from transferring themselves, 
if they could, to the scene of action, 
and casting their lot with either of 
the contending parties. Or had a 
positive invitation, under promise of 
aid and co-operation, been given to 
foreigners to invade the island, with 
a view to liberating a manacled peo- 
ple from a grinding oppression, we 
might understand, although we 
might not be able wholly to excuse, 
an expedition fitted out for the pur- 
pose. But when such an expedition 
is fitted out, either in culpable igno- 
rance of the views, wishes, and sen- 
timents of a population, or for the 
purpose of carrying a particular 
point of its own, irrespective of these 
views, wishes, and sentiments, we can 
have no hesitation in ranking it with 
the most exceptionable of projects. 
Such was that which Lopez led, or 
pretended to lead, for the liberation 
of Cuba. Either he was himself a 
dupe, or he grossly deceived his as- 
sociates. Whichever was the case, 
the people of Cuba have shown that 
they neither looked nor wished for 
him in tke character of a liberator. 
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In either case, the character of his 
expedition was such as could not 
bring it within the laws of honour- 
able warfare; and there is no other 
category in which it can be placed 
than that of freebooting and piracy. 

However mistaken it may have been, 
the prevalent impression throughout 
the United States was and is that the 
Cubans are anxious for independence. 
This impression has led many ardent 
spirits into the belief that the hour 
of Cuban independence could not be 
far off. Such an idea once current, 
there are multitudes in the Union 
who, acting from.a variety of motives, 
have been seized with a desire to 
hasten an event which they deemed 
inevitable, and whose shadow they 
fancied they could already discern 
in the not distant future. ‘Through- 
out the west and south-west there 
are many reckless spirits, whose mere 
love of adventure has made them 
look to Cuba as one out of many 
arenas on which to gratify their 
appetite for hazardous excitement. 
The passion for notoriety has induced 
others to look in the same direction ; 
whilst there are others, again, who 
have been actuated by meaner mo- 
tives, and who have regarded Cuba 
as offering them the best opportunity 
of speedily enriching themselves, or 
retrieving their bankrupt fortunes 
by its spoliation. But behind all 
these stand another and a larger 
class, who, taking more extended 
views of the matter, treat it as one 
of national import, and as intimately 
connected with the policy of the 
Republic. These—amongst whom 
rank many of the statesmen of the 
Union — see or believe they see, 
in the supposed precarious position 
of Cuba, a source either of great 
danger or great advantage to the 
Union. Whether Cuba be destined 
for independence or not, they con- 
vince themselves that she is fast 
slipping from the hands of Spain. 
The anxious question with them is, 
Whither is she tending? Should 
she declare for independence and 
achieve it, could she maintain it? 
If not, into whose hands should she 
fall when she had cast herself off 
from Spain? Should she, instead of 
declaring for independence, simply 
aspire to freedom and a new political 
connexion, with whom would she 
contract the new alliance? These 
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are questions which have long elicited 
the anxious attention of the more 
sober-minded and intelligent of the 
American community. They in- 
volve issues of great magnitude, 
both to the sectional interests and 
the general political fortunes of the 
Union. They soon begot a desire to 
influence the fate of the island, so as 
to secure the double object of avert- 
ing a danger and obtaining an ad- 
vantage. IfCuba unequivocally de- 
clared for independence, it must be 
kept independent, and free from ex- 
traneous influence; if, on the other 
hand, it simply sought to change its 
allegiance, to the Union alone must 
it annex itself. Such was the policy, 
in respect to this matter, shaped out 
many years ago for the Republic,—a 
policy at first made contingent upon 
the voluntary movements of Cuba. 
Had our American kinsmen confined 
themselves to views like these it 
would have been impossible to have 
taken exception to them, as it cannot 
be denied that the fate of Cuba is a 
question of great national import to 
the American Union. But for the 
last ten years they have been rapidly 
forsaking the semi-defensive attitude 
at first assumed by them, and instead 
of waiting for the natural develope- 
ment of events, they have latterly 
sought to influence and precipitate 
them. The first territorial acqui- 
sition made by the Union after its 
independence was that of the vast 
province of Louisiana, which it ob- 
tained from the French by purchase. 
This was a transaction emanating 
more from the Government than 
from the people, for at that time the 
desire for territory, far less the lust 
of conquest, had not developed itself 
in the American mind to anything 
like the extent latterly attained by 
it. A large and influential section 
of the population was averse to the 
purchase, and warned the country 
against the danger of the precedent. 
Their previsions have not been falsi- 
fied. The value of the new acqui- 
sition, in a commercial point of view, 
soon manifested itself. This event, 
together with the disputes which 
afterwards arose in connexion with 
the north-eastern and north-western 
boundaries, the cession of the Flo- 
ridas, the acquisition of Texas, and 
the still more recent and more valu- 
able acquisition of New Mexico and 
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California, have all tended to imbue 
the minds of the bulk of the Ame- 
rican population with the belief that 
they live under a law of territorial 
extension,—that their destiny is to 
possess one of the Americas at least, 
and that they can realize that destiny 
at their own convenience. Men have 
committed the most heinous crimes 
under the influence of a morbid de- 
lusion that they were destined to 
commit them. Believing themselves 
destined to be masters of Cuba, thou- 
sands in America are impatient of 
the slow course of events, and are 
eager to take some active steps, with- 
out being very scrupulous as to their 
character, to bring the island without 
delay into their possession. The 
annexation of Cuba is, therefore, no 
longer regarded by them as an event 
which will ultimately work its own 
fulfilment, but treated as one to be 
facilitated, hastened, and even coerced. 

This, of course, cannot be said to 
apply to all; but recent events have 
shown it to be applicable to the great 
bulk of the American people. And 
it must be confessed that many, even 
of those who would have some scru- 
ples as to the means to be employed, 
would be prevented by their creed 
and sympathies from criticising too 
closely the steps taken, when once 
taken, for obtaining the end. Thus 
many, who would have frowned upon 
an undertaking like that got up by 
Lopez, would, despite themselves, 
sympathize with its object once it 
was on foot, and be disposed to let it 
take its course, in the hope that it 
would pave the way towards the 
realization of their cbject. It is on 
this sympathy on the part of mul- 
titudes left behind that any gang 
invading the island may calculate for 
success, inasmuch as it is certain, in 
the course ofa brief period, to put 
them in sufficient force for the attain- 
ment of their purpose, unless the 
Government interpose between them 
and so prolific a source of support. 
It is thus that the desire of conquest, 
which is fast becoming a passion with 
the American people, would of itself 
lead to designs against Cuba. But 
this desire is quickeued, in respect to 
that island, by the state of social and 
political transition in which it is sup- 
posed to be. The knowledge that 
such designs exist, if it does not 
create or enhance disaffection in the 
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island itself, keeps it in a perpetual 
state of uneasiness and excitement, 
which tends to render its political 
relations as uncertain as they are 
supposed to be, and thus to make 
the Cuba Question a source of per- 
petual anxiety on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

In their views upon Cuba the Ame- 
ricans are influenced by a variety of 
considerations, the chief of which are 
such as have reference to national 
and sectional interests. The ques- 
tion assumes a national aspect tothem 
when Cuba is considered in connexion 
with the commercial and _ political 
issues involved in the problem of its 
fate. It is in view of the particular 
effect which its acquisition would be 
likely to have upon the different and 
conflicting interests of the Union 
that the question becomes invested 
with a sectional importance. 

The commercial advantages of Cuba 
are too obvious to be overlooked, 
particularly by a people so imbued 
with the spirit of trade as are the 
Americans. It is not only the trade 
which the island, in the hands of an 
energetic and enterprizing race, who 
would develope its resources and 
multiply its wants, would carry on 
with a view simply to the supply of 
its own wants, that is to be con- 
sidered, but also the extent to which 
the trade of other and vaster regions 
might be made to depend upon it. 
Nature seems to have designed it for 
what, for obvious reasons, it has 
never yet become,—a great com- 
mercial entrepét. From its position 
it might be made the common mar- 
ket for an enormous sweep of the 
Continent, embracing some of the 
richest districts of the Union, and 
some of the fairest provinces of the 
Mexican Republic. But aside of 
this, Cuba is of vast intrinsic value, 
sufficient to excite a cupidity less 
torpid than that of the Americans. 
By them it is valued for its minerals, 
but chiefly for its three great staples, 
—sugar, coffee, and cotton. As yet 
but a mere fraction of the cultivable 
area of the island is devoted to the 
raising of these staples. The whole 
area uf Cuba is estimated at about 
40,000 equare miles, or about 
26,000,000 of acres. Of this area 
about 15,000,000 acres are cultivable, 
leaving 11,000,000 which may be 
treated asirreclaimable. Of the cul- 
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tivable portion, about 2,000,000 of 
acres only are under what may be 
ealled cultivation, being less than 
one-seventh of the cultivable area, 
and one-thirteenth of the wholearea, 
of the island. Besides, more than 
one-half of the portion actually cul- 
tivated is in garden and fruit cul- 
tivation, leaving the lesser moiety 
only, or less than one-fourteenth of 
the whole cultivable area, employed 
in the production of the great staples 
of the island. Much of the uncul- 
tivated portion of the cultivable area 
is employed for the purposes of pas- 
ture. This statement shows to how 
small an extent the natural resources 
of Cuba have as yet been turned to 
account. Even without displacing a 
single Spaniard from his property, 
there is still ample room in the island 
over which an energetic race might 
spread, finding resources which it 
might turn to the best account. The 
value of Cuba in its present com- 
paratively undeveloped state will 
serve to indicate the possible value 
of the prize, should its resources be 
properly called into play. In 1830, 
the value of lands vested as private 
property was estimated at nearly 
100,000,000 dollars. The buildings, 
engines, and utensils of labour upon 
them were estimated at about 
56,000,000 dollars. The live stock 
was taken at about 45,000,000 dol- 
lars ; and plants, including the fruits, 
at 276,000,000 dollars. In addition to 
these, the slaves were estimated at 
41,694,000 dollars ; the total repre- 
sentative value of agriculture being 
about 510,000,000 dollars. The gross 
products amounted to upwards of 
40,000,000, and the net produce 
to about 23,000,000, dollars. These 
were the estimates formed twenty 
years ago, and they are, of course, 
far below the mark of their present 
value. But they serve to show what 
a prize Cuba might become with its 
resources properly called forth. If 
annexed to the Union as it is, it 
would even now greatly enhance the 
sum total of its wealth, and largely 
augment by its trade the federal 
revenues. Put in the hands of the 
Americans, and annexed to the Union, 
its present condition would be but 
the starting-point for the develope- 
ment which it would speedily attain. 

But it is from considerations of a 
different character that the question 
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respecting Cuba derives its chief im- 
portance in the eyes of the American 
people. Its bearings upon the poli- 
tical fortunes of the Union throw all 
other considerations into the shade, 
when it is contemplated in a national 
oint of view. It unfortunately 

appers that this, which lends its 
chief importance to it in the esti- 
mation of Americans, is mainly that 
which renders it impossible for other 
powers to regard it with indifference. 
England might calmly witness the 
cession of Cuba to America, did Cuba 
only carry with it as its dowry the 
commercial advantages at its com- 
mand. Indeed, such an arrangement 
would be more advantageous to her 
than otherwise, as she could not but 
benefit by the increased wealth of 
her great customer, whilst an almost 
new and expanding market would 
thus be opened to her industry. 
But the question has to be viewed 
by her in a totally different light, 
the cession of Cuba being an event 
which would transfer to a rival a 
power which is now latent, but which, 
in the hands ef that rival, would be 
in the last degree inconvenient, if 
not irresistible. It is this which 
makes the Cuba Question an inter- 
national one of the first magnitude, 
and in a broader sense than as merely 
affecting the sovereign rights of Spain. 

The events of each year are les- 
sening the importance to America of 
maintaining a standing army. Ex- 
cept in the direction of Canada, she 
will soon be without a military 
frontier. Except in that direction, 
she has ne enemies on the continent 
whom she canuot crush by means of 
a few thousand raw recruits and hasty 
volunteers. As regards Canada, it 
can only be her enemy when she 
has made Great Britain her foe. 
When that is the case, the ocean and 
not the land will be the chief scene 
of conflict. In a belligerent sense 
America may be regarded as virtu- 
ally insular. Her naval arm, there- 
fore, is and must be her chief source 
of defence, if not, by and bye, her 
chief means of aggression. ‘This is 
well understood in America, and the 
necessity of developing more and 
more the strength of that arm is 
becoming daily more apparent. ‘This 
is particularly so from the light in 
which America regards England, as 
her greatest rival in time of peace 
and her greatest enemy in time of 
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war. It is thus that the develope- 
ment of their naval power has be- 
come a darling object with the 
statesmen and people of the Union. 

America already possesses much 
that is necessary to render her a 
great naval power. She has nume- 
rous estuaries and noble rivers, far 
up which she can establish her dock- 
yards, and build her fleets with 
safety. She has inexhaustible sup- 
plies of timber, of iron, and of coal, 
and can provide sails and cordage for 
her ships. She possesses the highest 
skill in point of naval architecture. 
She has a great and growing com- 
merce to supply her with seamen ; in 
addition to which, by offering them 
higher wages, she can get seamen 
from other lands. She has also a 
vast sea-coast, stretching, on the 
Atlantic, from the Bay of Fundy to 
the southern extremity of the penin- 
sula of Florida, and thence along the 
Gulf of Mexico to the mouth of the 
Rio Grande. She has, also, from 
twelve to thirteen hundred miles of 
sea-coast on the Pacific, having thus 
a noble look-out upon Asia and the 
Eastern Archipelago. On the whole, 
her sea-coast line, on both sides of 
the continent, exceeds in length 
3000 miles. But, notwithstanding 
this, she is deficient in the grand 
essential of good harbours. Not 
that she has not many harbours 
well-adapted for commercial pur- 
poses, but that she possesses few of 
any military importance, and these 
so situated and so circumstanced as 
to render her naval efficiency far 
from being proportionate to her ex- 
tended line of sea-coast. 

Were the military harbours which 
she possesses differently situated, 
they would be of much greater 
service to her, in a naval point of 
view, than they are. They lie 
chiefly between Portland, in Maine, 
and Hampton Roads, at the mouth 
of the Chesapeake. They are thus 
confined, on the Atlantic side, to a 
portion of the coast, comprising little 
more than a fourth of the whole line 
of sea-coast on the Atlantic and the 
Gulf. Had she even one good har- 
bour, fitted for all purposes, on the 
Gulf, the distribution would have 
been much more favourable to her 
in a military sense. But they all 
lie in a cluster between Virginia and 
Maine —leaving the enormous stretch 
of seaboard south of Chesapeake 
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Bay utterly destitute in this respect. 
From Hampton Roads, at the mouth 
of the James River, southward along 
the whole coast of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Flo- 
rida, on the Atlantic, and along the 
western coast of Florida, the coasts 
of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas, all the way to the Rio 
Grande on the Gulf, a distance of 
from 1500 to 2000 miles, there is not 
a single harbour of any military 
importance. From Cape Henry, in 
Virginia, to the stormy Cape Hat- 
teras and Cape Fear, almost the 
entire coast of North Carolina is 
rendered inaccessible by the elon- 
gated sandbanks which lie parallel 
to it a little to seaward, and which 
only here and there afford openings 
to inlets which would be more ser- 
viceable were they only more ac- 
cessible. Cape Fear stands on one 
side of the entrance to the harbour 
of Wilmington, of secondary rank 
even in a commercial point of view. 
From Cape Fear to Georgetown 
Entrance, another second-rate har- 
bour, stretches a low inhospitable 
coast — becoming more broken and 
indented between that and Charleston 
—the harbour of which is the best 
for commercial purposes between 
Hampton Roads and the Bay of 
Mobile. But it is chiefly, if not 
solely, for commercial purposes that 
Charleston Harbour is available. 
The coast, treading southward, is 
again screened by clusters of low 
islands until we reach Savannah in 
Georgia, another purely commercial 
port. Its character is the same still 
further south to Alatamaha Sound, 
on which is the shipping town of 
Darien. From that to St. Augustine, 
in Florida, and thence to the south- 
ern extremity of that vast penin- 
sula, it is as inaccessible as is the shore 
of North Carolina. The island of 
Key West, lying a little south of the 
peninsula, is the only naval station 
of any consequence that we meet 
with along this extended line; and, 
although valuable, it is by no means 
of first-rate importance. The Gulf 
coast of Florida is much more broken 
than that which it presents to the 
Atlantic, but none of its inlets are 
available for military purposes until 
we reach Pensacola, close to the 
boundary line between Florida and 
Alabama. This is decidedly the best 
naval station between Chesapeake 
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Bay and the Rio Grande; but it is 
more adapted for refitting vessels 
than for the general purposes of a 
military seaport. We then, passing 
westward, come to the harbour of 
Mobile, in Alabama; that of New 
Orleans, in Louisiana; and that of 
Galveston, in Texas. These are all 
more adapted for commercial than 
for warlike purposes. The mouth 
of the Rio Grande, which, for the 
present, terminates the American 
coast-line on the Gulf, is but mise- 
rably adapted even for trading pur- 
poses. Along this whole line, there- 
fore, the only two military stations 
that we find are those of Pensacola 
and Key West, which are of but 
secondary importance. On the Pa- 
cific, the Union now possesses the 
magnificent bay of San Francisco, 
which lies in about lat. 38° north. 
But from that southward to the 
Mexican line there is no military 
station, the Bay of Monterey not 
being such; whilst northward, to- 
wards the British line, there is no 
harbour of any kind, until we reach 
the mouth of the Columbia, the 
advantages and capabilities of which 
have been much overrated. But 
close to Vancouver Island, in lat. 
49°, is the spacious and splendid 
harbour known as Admiralty Inlet. 
The military value of this, however, 
is much diminished by the extent to 
which the inlet is commanded by the 
many good harbours of Vancouver 
Island. Whichever power can com- 
mand the Straits of Fuca controls, 
for the time being, Admiralty Inlet. 
But it is with the harbours on the 
Atlantic side that we have now 
chiefly to deal. 

So greatly disproportioned are the 
naval advantages possessed by Ame- 
rica to the extent of its coast, that 
the possession of the seaboard of the 
British provinces—that is to say, the 
possession of the Bay of Fundy, the 
coast of Nova Scotia, and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence—would treble her 
naval power; and yet the whole 
coast-line of these provinces is not 
more than one-fourth the extent of 
the Atlantic and Gulf coast-line of 
the Republic. But, in addition to 
the disadvantage of having the chief 
naval stations of the country clus- 
tered together as they are, leaving 
nearly destitute, in this respect, so 
great an extent of coast to the 
southward, is the other and still 
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greater disadvantage of having these 
stations so situated as to be com- 
manded by some of the most im- 
portant naval outposts of the most 
formidable maritime power in the 
world. From her magnificent sta- 
tion at Halifax Great Britain over- 
hangs, with her fleets, the whole of 
the Atlantic seaboard of America. 
From Halifax she is within two days’ 
sail of Boston, within four of New 
York, and within five of the Dela- 
ware. From Bermuda, that lonely 
watch-tower of England on the deep, 
which is to the southern parts of 
America what Halifax is to the 
northern, she is within five days’ 
sail of Cape May, at the mouth of 
the Delaware—of Cape Henry, at 
the entrance to Chesapeake Bay— 
of Cape Fear, on the coast of North 
Carolina—of Charleston, the prin- 
cipal city of South Carolina, and 
chief seaport of the South — of Sa- 
vannah and Darien, the main outlets 
of the commerce of Georgia—and of 
St. Augustine, on the Atlantic coast 
of Florida, and the chief entrepot of 
that peninsula. Thus from Halifax 
she directly commands the coast from 
the Bay of Fundy to Cape May; 
and from Bermuda, the remainder of 
it from Cape May to St. Augustine. 
The Halifax squadron could blockade 
Boston and New York; whilst the 
Bermuda squadron, by cruising be- 
tween the Delaware and the Chesa- 
peake, might put Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Washington, and Richmond, 
ina state of blockade. It is under 
these circumstances that the pos- 
session of Cuba by any powerful 
maritime state, particularly by Great 
Britain, would be, in the last degree, 
inconvenient, if not dangerous, to 
America. For let us look for a 
moment at the position of Cuba, in a 
military point of view. Situated a 
little within the tropic of Cancer, it 
throws its western moiety, almost like 
a gate, across the entrance to the 
Gulf of Mexico. There are two 
channels leading into the Gulf, the 
island forming one side of both. 
The two channels are about equal in 
width ; that on the Florida, and that 
on the Yucatan side, being less than 
150 miles across. It is evident that 
such a position, with the harbours 
at its command, makes Cuba the 
key of the Gulf. It is in view of 
this that its importance assumes 
such magnitude in the eyes of the 
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American people. For what is meant 
by Cuba being the key of the Gulf ? 
Neither more nor less than that it 
can control our moiety of the com- 
merce of America, and the whole of 
the Atlantic trade of Mexico. In 
the hands of a weak power like Spain 
it is not in reality what, in the 
hands of a strong power like Eng- 
land, it would inevitably become. 
Their recent acquisitions Lass made 
the Gulf more an American than a 
Mexican sea, and their future pros- 
pects are sufficiently dazzling to lead 
the Americans to believe that, ere 
long, it will be exclusively theirs. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that they 
do not look with complacency at the 
bare possibility of an island falling 
into the hands of England, the pos- 
session of which by England would 
put at her control, in time of war, 
the commerce of some of the best 
cotton-growing states; a large pro- 
portion of that of the Mississippi 
valley, the whole of that of the 
valley of the Rio Grande, and also of 
the eastern provinces of Mexico. It 
would not only enable her to com- 
mand the commercial ports of Mobile, 
New Orleans, and Vera Cruz, but 
also, with Halifax and Bermuda, to 
encircle the whole coast, from Maine 
to Texas, with her military outposts, 
so that a simple declaration of war 
would virtually put the whole of the 
American seaboard in a state of 
blockade. But this is not all; for, 
in addition to: the Gulf, Cuba might 
be made to command the whole of 
the Caribbean Sea. More important 
still, it lies in the direct line from 
any of the Atlantic or Gulf ports of 
the Union to the Isthmus of Panama, 
a section of the continent rapidly 
rising in importance, and destined 
soon to be the greatest highway in 
the world. It is vain to conceal 
from ourselves that the Americans 
have already set their hearts upon 
the possession of the Isthmus. It is 
true that, by the Nicaragua treaty, 
the Government has debarred itself 
from colonizing the Isthmus. But 
what of that? ‘The stipulation is 
one which favours the designs of the 
American people. The Government 
did not colonize Texas, but Americans 
in their individual capacity did. The 
result is well-known. ‘The treaty 
does not preclude Englishmen or 
Americans from taking up their 
residence on the Isthmus, and for 
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settling upon it the Americans have 
ter advantages than we have. 
f 20 Americans can go and reside 
there, so may 200, 2000, or 20,000; 
and when there are 20,000 there the 
thing is done, and Panama is an- 
nexed. Towards this consummation 
Cuba would be a convenient step- 
ping-stone for our ambitious kins- 
men, if in their possession ; whereas 
if it were in ours it would form a 
barrier to them of the most for- 
midable kind. To this they are 
fully alive, and cannot tolerate the 
thought of our getting hold of a 
position which would at once frustrate 
their designs, and instal us in the 
supremacy over the West Indian 
seas, which they are ambitious of 
acquiring for themselves. A high- 
way across the Isthmus is sought for 
the general convenience of the com- 
merce of the world. It is to open 
up anew track for the trade between 
Europe and Asia. The possession 
of Cuba by either America or 
England, will put the power hold- 
ing it in a position to control the 
greater part of the commerce of the 
world, particularly when we consider 
that the direction of the currents of 
the Gulf will throw the greater part 
of that commerce going eastward 
close by the coast and harbours of 
Cuba. Such are the considerations, 
both of a local and general character, 
which influence the American people: 
first in their determination to keep 
Cuba out of our hands; and next, in 
their longings to get at it with their 
own. Such, also, are the consider- 
ations which excite the jealousies of 
England against any measures which 
tend to throw so valuable a pos- 
session into the hands of her rival. 
Both in a political and a commercial 
point of view, Cuba would be a most 
valuable acquisition to England: so 
valuable, indeed, that she can never 
hope to obtain it except at the cost of 
a war with America. Norcan Ame- 
rica hope to acquire it except at the 
cost of a rupture with England, for 
England must first make up her 
mind to strike her flag in the West 
Indian seas, and to put most of the 
foreign trade of the world, and much 
of her own trade, with the greatest 
and most valuable of her possessions, 
at the command of her rival, before 
she can consent to the transfer of 
Cuba to the United States. 
Such, then, are the circumstances 
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which, in a political and national 
point of view, attach such importance 
to the Cuba Question, in the sight 
both of England and America. The 
prize is sufficiently valuable for both 
to covet it, and too valuable for either 
quietly to permit the other to secure 
it. The only condition under which 
Cuba can exist, so as to preserve 
anything like a balance between the 
two powers in question in that 
quarter of the world, is that of sub- 
jection to a third and weak power, 
like that which now possesses it. 
The independence of Cuba would 
not suffice; for Cuba, independent, 
would be a greater arena of intrigue 
than Cuba, a Spanish possession, can 
well be. It has, for many years 
back, been the policy of the two 
governments to secure to Spain the 
possession of Cuba, mainly to keep it 
out of each other’s hands—a policy 
which the events of the last few 
years threaten seriously to disturb. 
But there exist in the United 
States other considerations of a local 
and sectional charscter, which have 
a very material bearing upon the 
question. The annexation of Cuba 
would necessarily influence, to a great 
extent, the institution of slavery in 
the Union. Hence it is that it isa 
contingency contemplated with min- 
gled hopes and fears by the different 
parties who take an interest in that 
subject. The south would, from a 
variety of motives, gladly see Cuba 
annexed as a new slave-state to the 
Confederacy. Such an event would 
strengthen its hands in the councils 
of the nation, and rid it of the ap- 
prehensions which now haunt it of 
the emancipation of the blacks in 
Cuba, either through a successful 
servile insurrection, or their manu- 
mission by the mother-country, or 
by some other power to which the 
island might be ceded. From what- 
ever quarter their emancipation 
may come, it is equally dreaded by 
the southern slave-owner ; and this, 
together with the desire to strengthen 
itself at Washington, makes the ac- 
quisition of Cuba a not unpalatable 
policy throughout the south. In 
the north, the idea is not so popular, 
although there are many there who 
would wish to see Cuba annexed as 
a free state, so as to strike a blow 
upon slavery from the rear, from 
which it would not recover. The 
policy of the northern emancipa- 
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tionists is to surround the slave- 
states, if they can, with free terri- 
tories ; and thus, by isolation, weaken 
the whole fabric of slavery. There 
are also thousands of ardent spirits 
in the north and west who are ready 
to sanction any project, irrespective 
of the justice of the means or the 
nature of the consequences, which 
may appear to be in fulfilment of 
what they take to be the inevitable 
destiny of their country —- the pos- 
session of the entire continent, with 
all the islands adjacent to it. 

The danger, then, which besets the 
question is obvious when we consider 
the extent to which it appeals to the 
passions of the American people, and 
bears upon the national objects and 
sectional politics of the Republic. 
Did no doubt hang over the future 
of Cuba, the dangers of the question 
would be remotely contingent, not 
imminent. It is the existence of this 
doubt which renders them urgent and 
pressing, as it affords a pretext for 
all the jealousies and animosities, the 
hopes, fears, and projects to which 
the question may give rise. Even 
were there no doubt, there are many 
in the Union whose object it would 
be to excite it, as a justification for 
any line of conduct which they might 
choose to adopt. It is now supposed 
—at all events, it is industrious] 
circulated — that Cuba cannot mh 
longer be retained by Spain. It is, 
therefore, believed that the time for 
annexing it, at all hazards to the 
Union, has come. These views do 
not, it is true, actuate the Govern- 
ment, but they very widely prevail 
amongst the people of the Union. 
To extend them, and enlist public 
ey as much as possible in 
their favour, the most’sinister inten- 
tions, as regards the island, are im- 
puted to England. 

It must be admitted, that these 
imputations derived some colour of 
truth from the incautious recom- 
mendations of Lord George Bentinck 
to seize the island in payment of the 
Spanish debt to British subjects. 
That such recommendations should 
be given in the British House of 
Commons by a man holding the high 
post of leader of one of the great 
parties in that House, no matter with 
what derision they were received, 
was sufficient to rouse into activity 
any latent views which American 
citizens might entertain with respect 
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to Cuba. From that time the pro- 
ject, which is now beginning to ma- 
nifest its fruits, has been industriously 
hatched ; and it would be a serious 
mistake for us to suppose that the 
late abortive enterprize is all, in the 
shape of unjustifiable aggression, to 
which it will give rise. It will only 
stimulate the appetite for Cuba. 
From the discomfiture of the late 
expedition those implicated in the 
project of seizing the island will only 
learn what is necessary to success. 
An Anglo-Saxon horde will never 
again trust itself, in such an en- 
terprize, to the guidance of a 
Spanish Creole. There are many 
men in the United States whose mili- 
tary experiences in Mexico well adapt 
them for leading in such a case. 
These men refised to serve under 
Lopez. The Creole, however, could 
not be got rid of, but his abortive 
invasion has eiiectsally shelved him. 
The Spaniard out of the way, the 
Anglo-Saxon has the field to himself ; 
and we may rest satisfied that the 
next attempt upon Cuba, which will 
not be long postponed, will, in its 
military and moral resources, be a 
far more formidable affair than that 
which has preceded it. The invaders 
will reckon upon the support of their 
countrymen, and every day that 
passes enhances the probability that 
they will not reckon without their 
host. The question of Cuban annex- 
ation is already sufficiently far ad- 
vanced to induce unscrupulous poli- 
ticians to turn it, as they turned the 
Oregon question, to inteuntin 
pene and stranger things have 
appened than that the turning point 


of the electoral contest for the pre- 
sidency in 1852 should be the annex- 


ation of Cuba. Should the question 
threaten to assume such importance 
as this, it is to be feared that, how- 
ever honest the Government may be 
in seeking to keep on terms of amit 
and good faith with Spain, it will 
offer but an equivocal resistance to 
the projects in posse. 

It is evident, therefore, that this 
Cuba Question is fast generating in 
the western horizon a cloud which, 
unless speedily dissipated, will soon 
overspread the heavens. But how 
dissipate it? By removing the only 
semblance of justification which the 
projects in question have in the eyes 
of the American people. They have 
views upon Cuba from which these 
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rojects spring; because, they say, 
pain is going to lose it and we may 
get it, and because we have positive 
esigns upon it, which, if they are 
permitted to ripen, will yet wrest it 
from Spain. Both these pretexts 
might be removed by a formal and 
avowed understanding between the 
two Governments to secure the island 
in perpetuity to Spain. Let them 
by a formal convention agree to do 
that which it is now the policy of 
either todo. The advantage of this 
would be obvious. Spain would be 
in no danger of losing the island, 
and all ground for suspicion of Eng- 
land would vanish. The desperadoes 
of the Mississippi might still brood 
over their projects, but the great 
mass of the American people would 
cease to sympathize with them. 
As a people, they could have no 
more cause to dread the military 
preponderance which the acquisition 
of the island by England would give 
to her-—as slave owners, they would 
not care so much for acquiring the 
island as a slave state, when all 
apprehensions ceased of its coming 
into the Union as a free one; and, 
as emancipationists, they would not 
manceuvre for its annexation as a 
free state, when there was no longer 
any fear of its being brought in as a 
slave one. Cuba would also be re- 
lieved of that chronic excitement, 
from which it has so long suffered, 
and which has materially retarded 
its progress; and it would cease to 
be that focus of intrigue which it 
was fast becoming. Peace would no 
longer be menaced in that quarter, 
and the international relations of 
England and America would once 
more be without a cloud. 

Such are the objects to be secured 
by a friendly and formal understand- 
ing like that hinted at. Unless some- 
thing of the kind is done, Cuba will 
still be regarded as an available prey 
by the desperadoes of the world. 
And one project of the kind suc- 
cessful, whether Cuba be or be not 
the victim, no island in the ocean 
will be safe. Piratical expeditions 
will sally from the Thames as well as 
the Mississippi, and the high seas 
once more swarm with the common 
enemies of mankind. 

So vital are the interests which 
England has at stake in this mat- 
ter, that she cannot admit of dis- 
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tinctions such as are endeavoured to 
be drawn between the acts of «a Go- 
vernment and of individuals. A 
Government is not necessarily im- 
plicated in the acts of individuals; 
but in this case, no matter how in« 
dependently of the Government in- 
dividuals may act, the matter can 
only be regarded in one light by 
England, viz. as an attempt at an- 
nexation. It will not avail to say 
that the object of the buccaneers is 
simply to render Cuba independent. 
If Cuba is made independent by 
American citizens, equipped from 
American resources, and fortified by 
American sympathy, the island, if 
captured, will be claimed as an Ame- 
rican acquisition. The question, 
therefore, at once assumes the for- 
midable aspect of annexation. 

It is not our intention here to 
inquire into the complicity of the 
United States Government in the 
late transaction. We have already 
expressed our confidence in the good 
intentions of the cabinet of Wash- 
ington. We regret, therefore, to find 
that it is reported to have adopted a 
course which may retrospectively in- 
volve it in the guilt of the enter- 
prize. It is said that it has inter- 
dicted Spain from capturing American 
citizens and ships found on the high 
seas, and proceeding to aid the buc- 
caneers. There may be some ground 
for saying that Spain shall not seize 
American citizens on any other ter- 
ritory but that of Spain, no matter 
how deeply implicated they might be 
in the nefarious conspiracy against 
her. If Spain is their enemy, it is 
because they have first made them- 
selves her enemies. But it does not 
follow that she can capture her ene- 
mies on territory not her own. But 
to say that she cannot justly capture 
her enemies on the high seas, which 
are no one’s territory, is too mon- 
strous to be tolerated. It is not 
likely that Spain will forbear to do 
so; and it will then be for the Ame- 
rican Government to decide upon its 
next step. It is this conduct on the 
part ofthe American authorities that 
imparts its chief gravity to the 
question at present. It is the more 
to be lamented, as it shows conclu- 
sively how the wind blows, and in- 
dicates too truly the direction taken 
by the sympathies of the American 


people. 





